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PREFACE. 


As the following Lectures may be read by many 
who are unacquainted with the circumstances under 
which they were delivered, it has been thought de¬ 
sirable to supply a few words of an explanatory 
nature. They form the fourth course which has 
been delivered in connexion with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The design of the Lectures 
may be perceived from the following fundamental 
rule of the society:— 

“ That the object of the Association be the im¬ 
provement of the spiritual and mental condition of 
commercial young men, by the efforts of the mem¬ 
bers of the society in the sphere of their daily 
calling, by devotional meetings. Biblical instruction, 
and UiXitual improvement classes, the delivery of 
lectures, the diffusion of Christim literature, or 
any other means in accordance with the Scrip¬ 
tures.” 
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The topics were selected entirely with a view 
to the interest necessary in successive addresses 
before a large audience. Although they are some¬ 
what heterogeneous in a programme, yet in the’- 
design and bearing there is harmony. In the Lec¬ 
tures there will be found, without any sectarian 
bias, a distinct recognition of the leading verities 
and principlq§ of the Christian faith. To bring these 
principles fully into the sphere of the every-day life 
of the young men was the object sought by the As¬ 
sociation. 

It is due to the esteemed and respected lecturers 
to state, that their Lectures, valuable as they are, 
were prepared mainly in reference to their Jelinery. 
At the request of the committee they most readily 
consented to their publication. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association cheerfully ach^mwledge the 
deep obligation imder which they hare been placed 
by the clergymen and ministers who so kindly 
undertook to render this important service on be¬ 
half of Young Men. 

The peculiar measure of interest and benefit 
which apparently attended the delivery of the 
Lectures the Committee devoutly ascribe to the 
blessing of the almighty “ Giver of every good 
and perfect gift.” They earnestly hope that the 
publication of this book may guide many young 
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men to the conclusion, that “ Wisdom is better 
than rubies; and all the things that may he de¬ 
sired are not to he compared to it.” “ Behold, the 
'•ar of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart 
ttom evil is understanding.” 

T. IIenei Tabetoit, 

Secretd^ry 


JBnt's ^tirfsttan SlsaocUtion fillers, 
\4t fnn^ Jfteei 



NOTICE. 

The Committee of the Religious Tract Society, in 
publishing this important Series of Lectures to tho 
Young Men’s Christian Association of London, hare 
much pleasure in stating that the doctrinal views of 
its members, as well as of its Lecturers, and the 
catholicity of its principles, are in strict harmony with 
their own. They, however, deem it proper to Men¬ 
tion, that whatever responsibility may.attach to the 
reasonings or opinions advanced in tho Lectures be¬ 
longs exclusively to the respective Lecturers. 
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THE CIlAEACTilEISTICS 


ROMANISM AND PROTESTANT! 



lx accordance with the arrangements made by tlie 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
we are now to consider (but it must bo most inade¬ 
quately) some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Eomanism and Protestantism, as developed in their 
remcetivo teaching and worship. 

This is not a question of abstract theory. It is not 
a matter of philosophical investigation only, or scien¬ 
tific research, to bo followed up simply for intellectual 
improvement. It is a living practical question, in¬ 
volving our very highest responsibilities, individually 
and nationally. It is to bo felt as well as understood. 
Our Protestantism is to be defended also, against all 
enemies open and concealed; and therefore it is matter 
of no small thankfulness to find our young men in the 
large provincial towns, and our young men in the 
metropolis, alive to the vital importance of this inesti- 
•liable treasure. 

England is stiU Protestant at heart. ^ Proofs of this 
ire accumulating on every side; in the revival of that 
lefonsive tone of religious feeling, and that deter¬ 
mined assertion of scriptural principle, by which, 
under the Divine blessing, our forefathers won the 
glorious Eeformation for our country; and by which 
alone aU the blessings of our civil and rchgious liber¬ 
ties can be maintained inviolate, and bequeathed to 
our children and our children’s children. I have said 
'eviml, because for a time it seemed qtherwise. The 
iresent generation of Englishmen know nothing of 
Romanism but by hearsay. A general feeling existed 
hat our Protestantism was perfectly secure; and this 
‘■reduced a corresponding feeling that controversy 
jainst Eomanism was altogether needless. Under 
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cover of this ignorance and apathy, the Papal hier¬ 
archy^, by denying upon oath before committees of the 
British Parliament those obnoxious principles of per¬ 
fidy and intolerance to which they are pledged upon 
oath in their own system, contrived to present them¬ 
selves and their people before t^e nation under the 
engaging aspect of persons injured and oppressed 
because of their religious opinions. Sympathy was 
('xcitcd. Concessions were made. England, anxious 
to be liberal as woU as kind, broke down her constitu¬ 
tional defences. The few faithful watchmen who 
sounded an alarm were discountenanced as impracti¬ 
cable bigots, and the sworn enemies of our country as 
she is, were admitted to the full enjoyment of her 
dearest and most powerful privileges. Pacts are 
eloquent and convincing. The removal of political 
disabilities was one thing. The endowment of religious 
error is quite another thing. The connexion between 
the two was denied. Now it is seen. Maynooth 
moved the country ; but it was an undisciplined, irre¬ 
gular movement, and therefore unsuccessful. Ex¬ 
perience teaches. And now, an organization wider 
and deeper far, marshalled also in sections, which 
instead of crippling one another through jealousy will 
stimulate one another by zeal, is heaving up the ele¬ 
ments of a movement such as England has not wit¬ 
nessed for centuries, and such as no ministers of the 
crown of England, advising the national endowment 
of Komanism, can possibly resist Yes, we rejoice in 
the assurance (not without evidence) that Englishmen 
in every direction are begiiming to see and feel the 
true merits of this question, to discern the real friends 
of true liberty, inseparable as it is from true religion; 
and to appreciate aright the dishonesty of those who 
have been seeking treacherously to undermine, the 
cold carelessness of those who have been consent¬ 
ing basely to betray, and the noble boldness of those 
who have been standing forward determinedly to 
defend, their Protestant citadel. 

Our social and political privileges as Britons, and 
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our saving blessings as sj^tual Christians, grew 
together. They have waxed and mned together. 
They stood and stUl stand together. They must con¬ 
tinue together, whether to stand or fall. It is in a spirit 
of devout thankfulness to Almighty G-od for the pro¬ 
longed blessing of our national Protestantism, that 1 
desire to meditate and discuss its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics, as contrasted with the system of Komanism. 

On no theme is it more essential to define our terms 
than on this. With an imposing claim to imriiuta- 
bdity, and a real readiness to act, as opportunity may 
senn>, on the most obnoxious of her decrees, liomanisin 
does nevertheless present a morethan chameleon aspect, 
changing her colour, shape, and voice, in plastic adap¬ 
tation to surrounding circumstances. Diluted down 
to the verge of mere negation, or misrepresented by 
artful and arbitrary suppression, in the discourses of 
Dr. Wiseman and other men of the times, llomanism 
wears a mask for the deception of the unwary. This 
wily Viirsatility in her administration must not be lost 
sight of in considering the characteristics of lioinan- 
ism; though by the term I would rather be under¬ 
stood to mean the system itself as it is, w'hen nothing 
is to be gained by concealment or hypocrisy : the sys¬ 
tem as dovelopisd in canons, catechisms, and decretals ; 
matured under Gregory vii.; consolidated under 
Clement, Adrian, and Innocent; and stereotyped at 
Trent. . . 

By Protestantism, I would be understood to mean 
the religion of Holy Scripture—not more and not less 
—the religion of all Holy Scripture, in its simplest, 
most obvious, and most grammatic^ construction: 
not nominal Protestantism, caricatured in Roman 
colours by Laud, and now again by the modiasval re¬ 
suscitations of the Tractarian school: not ultra Protes¬ 
tantism, setting at nought the miracles and mysteries 
of Redemption by the Son of God, and exhibiting a 
bare and bald counterfeit of Christianity as a rational¬ 
istic discovery of a high code of morals and an un¬ 
proved system of civilisation: but sound and solid 
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Protestantism, as reveal!^ in the Bible, in opposition 
to Pharisees ^nd Sadducees; as exemplified in the 
history of the primitive Christian church, in oppo¬ 
sition to Sabellians, Donatists, and other heretics; 
and as recovered and restored by the mingled fidelity 
and moderation of such men as Cranmcr and Jewel, 
in opposition to the traditionary innovations of Borne. 

Understanding so the two systems of Bomanism 
and Protestantism, I proceed to contrast a few of their 
characteristics as developed— 

I. In their respective teaching. 

II. . In their respective worship. 

I. A distinguishing characteristic of Itomanism, as 
developed in her teaching, is leyality. 

AH her genuine disciples are under law ; under the 
principle of the old covenant: that is, the principle of 
bargain or condition—duty performed and reward lo- 
served ; or duty neglected and jjeiialty incurred. 

If it bo asked, how theu does Eomanism deal with 
the gospel ? the answer is, she lavishes aU the riches of 
revealed grace on the sacrament of baptism : and l.he". 
for aU who sin after baptism, that is. fin- J1 her disciples 
without exception, she has nothing ^ot-^ jr than what 
she very expressively caUs a new law. The ' .-oiking oat 
of this new law becomes of course a ’ n t important 
matter: and to this end Eomanism has invented the 
\saerament of penance. Connected as this is with au¬ 
ricular confession and priestly absolution, it brings 
every real Romanist into habitual contact with his 
priest, as the keeper of his conscience imdcr violations 
of the law, and the arbiter of his penances to be per¬ 
formed or penalties to be endimed in order to make 
satisfaction for those violations. The priest is the 
lawgiver under the new law. Thus the penitent is 
practically estranged from Christianity, as a thing 
exhausted on his baptism; and busily engaged with 
Romanism, as the only engme of his restoration and 
salvation. His priest is his only accredited engineer; 
so he is in his priest’s hands for time and eternity. 

These statements might bo largely confirmed, not 
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by prejudiced or interested '^ucBses, but by citations 
irora their own most guarded version of their teach¬ 
ing in the canons of the Council of Trent on penance. 
It is there solemnly declared, with a curse upon all 
who shall deny it, that “penance is truly and properly 
a sacrament instituted by Christ our Lord, for the 
benefit of the faithful, to reconcile them to God, as 
often as they shall fall into sin after baptism that 
‘ penance is rightly called a second plank after ship- 
ur(;ck:” that “the words of the Lord our Saviour, 
lieooive yc the Holy Grhost; whose sins you shall' 
forgive, etc., iire to be understood of the power, in 
! lie priesthood, of forgiving or retaining sins in the 
i.ieramcnt of penance:” that “sacramental confession 
as instituted by Divine command, and is necessary 
) sabation:” that “confession of every sin is pos- 
r.i!).e, and tiiat aU Christians of both sexes are bound 
'o ofiserve the same once a year:” that “we can 


uLe satisfaction to God for our sins.by 

irii.-=!'iiients enjoined by the priest,.such as 


'.ii-t.n,^ inayeri alms, or other works of piety.” 

■ 1 practical effect of this, upon those who 
lei.e-’s it, e finny considered, and it will be seen 
the fundamental characteristic of Homish 
[eiu.iu g ‘S legality in principle, so in practice it is 
tviiat 11 :iy lie called ecclesiasiieality as distinguished 
f. 0111 morality. It consists not in obedience to the 
In iwu and uiiaiterable commandments of God, but in 
compliance w'ith the ’mcertain, variable, and arbitra¬ 
rily apportioned impositions of the priest. These are 
dignified indeed with the title of the commandments 
of the church: but in this connexion the church is 
a mere fancy, an ideal, an intangible nondescript, hav¬ 
ing, to the masses of mankind, neither local habita¬ 
tion nor name nor power, save in the persons of the 
priest and bishop. 

Here then is slavery, compared with which the con¬ 
dition of a negro under the lash, or of a convict in the 
hulks, may be comparative freedom. For there, the 
body only is enslaved; but here, the mind and heart. 
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“ At the early age o^even years, the Eoman Ca¬ 
tholic child is taught to kneel before his eonfessor, 
and ransack his young heart for sin. Prom that time 
tiU. the hour of his death, ho is bound under the heavi¬ 
est penalties to disburden his soul at stated periods to 
the priest. Nor is he allowed to conceal anything. 
It is not enough to confess actions and words. 
Thoughts, purposes, wishes must he equally disclosed. 
The laws of delicacy arc rudely violated, and the timid 
female dares not refuse to answer questions which 
other lips than those of her spiritual instructor would 
not have presumed to utter in her presence; she dares 
not even to withhold from him such feelings aud ima¬ 
ginations as are kept secret from the dearest earthly 
friend. It is industriously inculcated that conceal¬ 
ment is mortal sin. Hence absolution often fails to 
prodxice comfort. Some trivial matter, some thought 
which the penitent Was ashamed to avow, remained 
unacknowledged. The tender conscience is racked 
and tom with agony; no peace can be enjoyed till 
aU obstacles are surmounted, and the tongue is made 
willing to betray the most retired privacies of tho 
soul. Thus the priest becomes entire master. Con¬ 
fession may not reach tho ear of Deity but by his in¬ 
tervention.” * 

The effects of this system on tho moral character of 
tho priests are of the most deplorable kind. As a 
celebratfed modem writer justly remarks, “ I’he prac¬ 
tice of aiuicular confession would entail a thousand 
evils and dangers upon the parties concerned, even 
apart from the unnatural condition to which one of 
these parties has been reduced. But what must wo 
think of auricular confession, when he, into whose pm- 
rient’ ear it is poured, Kves under the irritation of 
a vow of virginity ? The wretched being within 
whose bosom mstorted passions are rankling, is called 
daily to listen to tales of licentiousness from his own 
sex; and, infinitely worse, to the reluctant or shame¬ 
less disclosures of the other. Let the female penitent 
* Cramp’s Text Book of Popery, p. ibs, 2ud edit. 
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be of what class sbe may, siniple-bearted or lax, the 
repetition of her dishonour, while it must seal the 
moral mischief of the offence upon herself, even' if the 
auditor were a woman, enhances it heyond measure 
when the instincts of nature are violated by making 
the recital to a man. But shall we imagine the effect 
upon the sentiments of him who receives the confes¬ 
sion ? Each sinner makes hut one confession in a 
given time; hut each priest in the same space listens 
to a hundred! "What, then, after a while, must that 
receptacle become, into which the continual droppings 
of all the debaucheries of a parish are falling, and 
through which the copious abomination filters ?” * 

In contrast with all this, a distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of Protestantism, as developed, in her teaching, 
is grace. Her genuine disciples, as declared by St. 
Paul, are ‘f not under the law, but under grace .-t under 
a new principle, not of bargain hut of blessing; not 
of condition, hut of free gift; not of character ex¬ 
acted in order to obtain pardon, but of pardon be¬ 
stowed in order to produce character. 

If it be asked, what then docs Protestantism do 
with the principle of law ? the answer is, she confines 
its operation, in this matter, to her Head, her. Captain, 
her Conqueror—Jesus Christ. In him she honours 
the principle of law, while through him she rejoices 
in personal deliverance from its condemnation. She 
ieaches that Jesus Christ was made of a woman, made 
luder the law: under the law as a principle of life 
ind duty, for and on behalf of those who had been 
inder the condemnation of the law as a violated 
jovenaut. She teaches, that being so found in fashion 
IS a man under the law, Jesus Christ performed every 
luty, in thought, W'ord, or deed, which was required 
)f man as a creature; and endured every penalty, in 
lesh and spirit, which had been incurred by man as a 
Inner: that he was made ein for man, made a curse 
or man, and is the end of the law for righteousness to 
svery man that belicveth in him. She teaches that 
* Fanaticism, pp. 206-210. 
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lie for them fulfilled the law, and that they in him 
are fulfiUers of the law. She teaches, not that this is 
all exhausted upon baptism, and that all who sin after 
baptism are replaced, beyond aU this, under another 
law; but that aU who receive baptism “ rightly," that 
is, in faith, are brought into aU this blessedness, being 
brought into imion with Jesus Christ. She teaches 
that the atoning death of Jesus Christ upon the 
cross, once for is a perfect redemption, propitiar 
tion, and satisfaction for sin, both original and actual; 
and that there is none other satisfaction for sin but 
tliat alone. 

She teaches that aU who believe in this, are justified 
from aU things j that they have the blessedness of 
the man whoso iniquities are forgiven, whose sin is 
covered, of the man to whom the Lord wifi, not im¬ 
pute sin, of the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
righteousness without works : and that if any of them 
sin, they have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous One, and he is the propitiation 
for their sins. 

She teaches that the gospel is not a demand for 
work to be done, but glad tidings of work done al¬ 
ready : that no satisfaction for sin is ever to be'made, 
or ever can be made, in addition to what is made 
already; that no justifying righteousness is ever to be 
wrought, or ever can be w'rought, in addition to what 
is wrought already. She asks no contribution towards 
her great feast from any of the guests, but delights in 
the proclamation that “the oxen and fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready" She urges no man to 
the hopeless task, of making his peace with God; but 
declares to every man that Jesus Christ is our peace; 
that in him God is well pleased; and in him ‘ j we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.”/ Let the practical efibet of this upon those who 
believe it be fairly considered, and it vrid be seen, 
that as the fundamental characteristic of Protestant 
teaching is grace in principle; so in practice it is the 
very highest standard of morality, beginning with the 
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first and great commandment of the Divine law, 
“Thou shalt Zoaethe Lord thy G-od,” etc. “IWe ImeJ 
him, because he first loved us.”' “In this was mani¬ 
fested the love of God,” that he gave “his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” Protestantism teaches 
pardoning love from heaven, producing grateful love 
on earth. And this is the fruitful spring of all holi¬ 
ness. “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Love is 
labour made easy, nay delightful. Love knows nothing 
of constraint, or coercion, or bondage. When the 
love of God is shod abroad in the heart, the service 
of God is “perfect freedom.” 

And here I may notice a friendly objection which 
has been urged against our present proceeding in this 
Oourse of Lectures. I have received a letter upon the 
subject, dated London, November 15 . The viTiter, 
after giving us credit for good intentions, says, “ But 
I beg to add, that your prospectus of the Exeter Hall 
Lectures to Young Men for the ensuing season is not 
good, either as to time or matter.” After a brief dis¬ 
cussion of the time, which he considers too late in the 
evening, ho thus commenits on the matter. “ Our 
youth, of both sexes, require to be well and diligently 
instructed in the knowledge and service of the self- 
existent God, whose holy worship excludes all known 
sin, and includes aU personal holiness. Without 
holiness ‘no man shall see the Lord.’ And they need 
to have the energies which God -hath given them 
powerfully roused and stirred up to seek the Lord 
while he may be found, and to call upon him while be 
is near. .‘Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation .7 But delay is dangerous, 
and often fatal. Deeply impressive counsels of pru¬ 
dence, also, should be religiously and affectionately 
urged upon them; in order to produce and promote 
in them sobriety, hSIbits of industiy, obedience to 
parents, economy in money matters ; for they should 
never spend their good money before they get it; nor 
buy a thing, how cheap soever it may be, when it is 
not wanted; nor indulge in the expensiveness of 
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costly apparel and ornamental foolishness; nor should 
they ever sit down to meals, or go to bed, without ac¬ 
knowledging their Grod in prayer and thanksgiving; 
nor dare to omit daily private prayer before God, who 
sees unseen, for he is a Spirit, but rewardeth openly. 

“ In case, however, that their teachers should neglect 
to inform their minds, to rouse their energies, or to 
turn their feet into the good and right way; they, 
themselves, must attend to self-culture, and in humble 
dependence upon God, amend their own ways and 
their own doings, returning at tho same tinio unto 
the Lord with all their heart, and he will bless 
them. Tours, until profound respect.” 

I have read this here because true Protestantisiii 
teaches aU this: not of course in Lectures of this kind, 
where time does not serve for enlarging on such details. 
But, even here, she teaches the fruitful principle, 1 ., m 
which alone all such conduct can so sprii'g as to be 
acceptable to God. She bears in practical remem¬ 
brance the words of the Lord Jesus, when he snid, 
“Make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or elsi' nr ^ 
tho tree corrupt, and his fri^t corrupt.” Protesi.aiu,isn- 
aims at the root, that love, the first and groat couiniuncl- 
ment of the law, may become the instinct of thol.eart. 

Protestantism teaches a renewal oi e\ival of this 
love, by a renewed application in faith, t„ the one 
only and all-sufficient satisfaction for sii made by 
Jesus Christ: a renewed application accompanied hi- 
deed with “ godly sorrow,” even true repentance, x'or 
sin; but not with any presumptuous attempt to make 
satisfaction for sin. Protestaijtism teaches complete 
restoration, peace with God, access in Christ, fellow¬ 
ship with the Father and with his Son, and joy in the 
hope of the glory which shall be revealed. 

Here is liberty, holy hberty, and to all who enjoy 
it, the apostle, protesting against Phariseeism, and so 
by anticipation protesting against Eomanism, said, 

“ Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the voko of bondage.” 

IS 
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Thus tlie two systems stand contrasted in the fun¬ 
damental cliaractcristics of law and grace, with this 
addition, that the laws under which Komauism is piac- 
tically enslaved are not the laws of God, but the tra- 
ditious of men. 

2. Consequent upon this is another contrast be¬ 
tween the two systems, which well deserves attejition. 

A characteristic of Bomanism as developed in her 
teaching, is congeniality with human nature as it is, 
without any serious attempt really to improve it. 

Nuiaral conacionco has boon wall likened to a legi¬ 
timate but dethroned monarch. Its right is not dis- 
p'lled, though its authority is resisted. Tet this re¬ 
volutionary resistance is not constant. Conscience at 
times reasserts its authority, and is heard..' Then, for 
tlie time, the man is willing to do, or undergo, what 
at other times ho never thinks of, or possibly laughs 
iii scorn. Passion leads the rebellion : conscience 
si,niggles for the rcstoration,‘and the campaign is co¬ 
eval witli unconverted human nature in this world, 
(j'onscietiee conltssses, Video meliora, probocpie, “I see 
and approve ot what is right.” Passion interposes, 
Ueteriora seqnor, “ I follow what is wrong.” 

Thus tin' action of each is intermittent. During 
the ascendancy of conscience, while passion slumbers, 
human nature craves relief; and is willing to pur¬ 
chase it, or any thing which holds out a prospect >f it 
with money, or with tod, or with suffering. Durin;; 
the asi-endanc^'^ of passion, while conscience slumbers 
human nature craves indulgence in divers transgres¬ 
sions, and will transgress, wliatever the result may be, 

A system professedly religious, which propounds no 
relief, or supposed relief, for the paroxysms of con¬ 
science, is not congenial to human nature as it is; 
and therefore infidelity can prosper only among those, 
comparot’vely few, whose consciences' are seared, as 
the apostle expresses it, with a hot iron. A religious 
system which gives no indulgence, at any time, to any 
sinful passion, is not congenial to human nature as it 
is; and therefore true Christianity, or Protestantism, 
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can prosper only among those, comparatively lew, 
whose hearts are renewed. 

But a religious system constructed to meet the 
alternate requirements of conscience and passion— 
system at one time exacting penance and promising 
relief thereby to the conscience; and at another time 
promoting worldliness and thereby extending indul¬ 
gence to the passions—^is congenud to human nature 
as it is : and therefore Bomanism,with her black Lent 
and red Carnival, can prosper with the unconverted 
multitude. She gives or takes, smiles or frowns, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. She is equally at home in 
the cell of discipline, and in the saloon of gaiety: 
early at mass,, and late at the opera. Her teaching is 
not in high principles of essential right; but in mea¬ 
sures, and balances, and compensations; in liabilities 
incurred, and liquidations elfected; in bargainings for 
peace without purity; false peace purchased, or sup¬ 
posed to be purchased, by mortifications of the body, 
but wholly destitute of that constraining love which 
mortifies tho deeds of the body. 

In holy contrast with this, a characteristic of Pro¬ 
testantism, as developed in her teaching, is antagonism 
to human nature as it is, with the high and determined 
aim to renew it to conformity with God. 

True holiness is moral similarity to the Holy One, 
and in this consists true happiness. Escape from-pu¬ 
nishment does not of itself secure happiness; though 
it is indeed a necessary preliminary to that state of 
mind in which happiness commences. 

So long as the question to be decided is pardon or 
no pardon, the root of the operations of the mind is 
selfishness. A mind so exercised carmot rise into any 
ennobling desires after God’s glory. It is occupied 
with the great personal inquiry. Am I safe ? And the 
aim of all its toils, however imposing in themselves, is 
to secure a favourable answer. All false religione, and 
aU perversions of the true, by postponing the question 
of perfect pardon to the last, perpetuate a grovelling 
selfishness. They never answer, they never can aatis- 
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factorily answer, the question, Am I safe ? and there¬ 
fore they keep, and must always keep, their disciples 
outside of the door. . 

Protestantism alone, or, in other words, true Christi¬ 
anity, proclaims pardon first—pardon righteously pro¬ 
cured by the sinner’s Substitute, and graciously be¬ 
stowed upon the sinner himself—that the m in d, be¬ 
lieving this, and entering into personal peace, may 
thenceforth be delivered from the bondage of selfish 
toil, and engaged in sanctifying communion and fel¬ 
lowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
Protestantism teaches that we have not received the 
.spirit of bondage, again to fear; but the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 

This newness of heart holds no truce with the re¬ 
bellion of unconverted nature; but re-establishes con¬ 
science on the throne, and wages an exterminating 
war against every sinful passion. Instead of dealing 
with sin, any sin, as a thing for which man’s merit or 
man’s sufiering can make satisfaction to God; Protes¬ 
tantism represents sin, every sin, as so essentially 
hateful* and infinitely dishonouring to God, that no¬ 
thing short of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ can 
stand between it and everlasting perdition. 

Thus Protestantism teaches what the apostle calls 
“boldness an*d access with confidence by the faith” 
of Jesus. Here the true Protestant has entrance into 
the hoUest, nearness to God, consciousness of God’s 
presence, and joy unspeakable and full of glory in the 
penetrating assurance of God’s love. Being thus 
brought nigh, he then begins to hold spiritual com¬ 
munion with God. It is by ooMMinsrion enjoybd, 
THAT CHAEACTEB IS POEMED. Beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, and delighting in the sight, we 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. Thus eanctifleation 
is jrrogressively carried on, in a communion which is hosed 
upon a justification already perfected. And godly sor- 
sow for sin—true penance—is secured by the love of 
God shod abroad in the heart, quickening holy shame, 
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and self-abasement, and genuine brokenness of spirit, 
Ibr having offended so loving a Father. 

Bomanism, on the contrary, denies a perfect present 
)ustii!cation, making it to depend npon character pro¬ 
duced, instead of righteousness imputed. And she 
denies a perfect present pardon, making pardon even¬ 
tually to depend upon penances performed, and un¬ 
bloody sacrifices offered m the immolation of bread and 
wine, which she declares to be transubstantiated into 
the body, blood, soul, and divinity of the Son of G-od. 
Neither is she satisfied with exacting this continual 
sacrifice for the siimer during his life. She hangs un¬ 
certainty about his death-bed. For, even after the 
application of extreme unction, she proclaims the ne¬ 
cessity of more prayers still to be offered, and more 
masses still to be purchased, for the departed spirits 
of the faithful, before they can be permitted to draw 
nigh unto God. Thus, Bomanism can n^YOr produce 
godly sorrow. Her repentance to the last is selfish 
fear. She has no present security, no rock to stand 
on NOW, no filial access to God, no sanctifying com¬ 
munion with God, no constraining love of an all-suffi¬ 
cient Saviour elevating her motives, and transforming 
her into the Divine image. She presents a mixture of 
terrorism, self-righteousness, and superstition. Terror 
held out against the guilty conscience? to keep the 
sinner in thraldom: self-righteousness encouraged in 
the supposed merit of the sinner’s works of slavery: 
and superstition cultivated in the required depend¬ 
ence upon masses and penances, and pilgrimages and 
charms; upon the prayers of dead men and women, 
and, last of all, upon the fabulous fires of purgatory. 

3. Another characteristic of Bomanism, as deve¬ 
loped in her teaching, is ecclesiastical domination over 
the civil magistrate. 

Bomanism teaches that our Lord Jesus Christ has 
established an Institution in the earth, invested with 
a Divine right to govern the earth: to act as Christ’s 
vicar in appointing kings and deposing kings; in 
binding subjects to allegiance, and absolving subjects 
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from allegiance. And that this Institution is under 
the management of officers, in indefeasible succession, 
who are and ought to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of all temporal tribunals, and amenable only to their 
own commander-in-chief, who is declared to he the 
Bishop of Borne. To prove the justice and fairness of 
this representation, tho canon law, the decretals, and 
the pages of authentic history might be, as they have 
been, very copiously cited. 

The practical consequence of this is, that even where 
tho civil ruler is a Boinanist, Eomanism is felt to be 
an imperium in imperio, demanding the jealous vigi¬ 
lance of the government to resist its usurpations and 
exactions. But where the civU power is Protestant, 
as in Englanch Bomanism is essentially rebellion. 
"When it ceases to be rebellion, it ceases to be bond 
fide honest Bomanism. It may indeed, under adverse • 
circumstances, and to gain some point, deny its hosti¬ 
lity to heretics; and even its most dignified ecclesi¬ 
astics, M'ho have sworn their accordance with the per¬ 
secuting decretals, may swear their rejection of the 
same, and affect the utmost indignation at the libel¬ 
lous charge of believing Bomanism proper, as she 
is stereotyped at Trent. But what then? Why, 
then Eomanism, instead of a rebellion, wears the 
aspect of a conspiracy. Truly the disguise is super- 
ficM; and any intelligent man, who will take the trou¬ 
ble to look through the mask, wUl see with what 
justice we may apply here, what the duke of Wel¬ 
lington is reported to have said of the openly illegal 
combinations of our French neighbours —On conspire 
sur la place. “ They conspire in the public streets.” 

If Rotestant statesmen be surprised by this feature 
of the Bomanist system, when opportunily shall favour 
its mimasked action, they will have nothing to blame 
for it but their own wilful ignorance. • 

TJie following animated and powerful statement ap¬ 
peared some time ago in one of our daily journals 
“ Bomanism has seldom of late years been regarded 
Bteaddy under its genuine and exclusive aspect, of an 
0 17 
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nnappeasable foe to civil liberty. Homanism may be 
in many senses a cheat, but in every sense a tyrant. 
In vague and abstract terms, we allow B,omanism con¬ 
fines her jurisdiction to things spiritual; but in prac¬ 
tice, by vigilant and subtle induction, by claims of 
relationship between things spiritual and things tem¬ 
poral, she brings aU the affams of this world within 
her constructive empire. In the council-room, in the 
confessional, in the closet, in the chamber, in the 
street—ever watchfiil, ever menacing, ever exacting, 
ever calculating: where Eomanism, through her minis¬ 
ter, finds admission; there, there is no security nor 
confidence, no free agency, no free speech, no bold 
nor independent thought—all is conscious, irretriev • 
able, and imvarying bondage.” 

In peaceful contrast with this, a characteristic of 
Protestantism, as developed in her teaching, is, eccle¬ 
siastical submission to the civil ruler. 

Protestantism teaches that our Lord Jesus Christ 
established an Institution in the earth invested with 
a Divine commission to preach the gospel for the con¬ 
version of sinful man, and to inculcate his Divine 
rules for the holy and peaceful living of converted 
men. And that one of these rules, applicable to every 
member of Christ’s church, ecclesiastic and laic, is 
this—“ Submit yourselves to every ordinauco of man 
for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king as 
supreme (St. Peter does not appear to have had any 
notion of a bishop being supreme;) “or unto governors, 
as unto them that are sent by him,” that is, by the 
king, 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 

Protestantism teaches that the Christian Institution 
is not of this world’s dominion; that instead of arro¬ 
gating the place or authority of Caesar, it should recog¬ 
nise the authority of Caesar as an ordinance of God, 
and render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

Protestantism (xxxviith Art. Ch. of England) 
teaches that “the king’s (or queen’s) majesty hath 
the chief power in this realm of England, and other 
his (or her) dominions: unto whom the chief govem- 
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meat of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil, ia all causes, doth appertain, and 
is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdic¬ 
tion,” nor to any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, whether 
foreign or domestic. 

The practical consequence of this is, that Protest¬ 
antism invests political subordination with the sacred¬ 
ness of religious duty, and incidcates submission to 
the powers that be ; not merely for fear of pimishment' 
from men, but chiefly for conscience sake towards G-od. 
Conscience towards God is at once the most powerful 
guarantee for religious submission, and the most 
watchful guard against any such extension of submis¬ 
sion as would involve what is irreligious. Let this 
be carefully considered. By making submission a 
matter of conscience towards God, we keep in imme¬ 
diate view our best defence against submission, when¬ 
ever the civil ruler arraigns his own charter, and 
commands anything which God forbids, or forbids 
anything which God commands.* 

When Protestant statesmen lose sight of this, and 
deal with Bomanists and Protestants as with subjects 
of equal rights, and to he invested with equal privileges, 
they not only exhibit such practical disregard of God’s 
truth and authority as cannot be persevered in with 
impunity by either man or nation ; but also they dis¬ 
hearten, and, as far as lictli in them, disgust and 
alienate faithful subjects, wliilo they give power and 

* Tliis leaves the details of this question untouched. Of course 
it does. A discussion of them in a discourse like this vfas mani¬ 
festly impracticable; yet the question itself is too important to ha 
overlooked. Those details, concerning -which Protestants may 
differ among themselves, are not involved in the statement here 
made. It is a principle of Romanism, that ecclesiastics, even in 
their character and relations as citizens, should tjot be amenable to 
civil tribunals. It is, I believe, a principle of all true Protestants 
that they should. This is the distinction designed in the Lecture, 
and it is an important one. It decides, against Rome, that the sacred 
office of an ambassador for Christ does not exempt any man who 
holds it from the jurisdiction of the civil ruler: though it does not 
attempt to define, among Protestants, the exact limits and boun¬ 
daries of that jurisdiction. 
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encouragement to plausible conspirators, who are at 
heart ready but waiting rebels: who must be such, 
under a Protestant state, unless they be traitors to 
their own ecclesiastical monarchy. In a Protestant 
state, honesty as ilomanists, and loyalty as subjects, 
are absolutely and essentially incompatible; while 
honesty as Protestants, and loyalty as subjects, are 
absolutely and essentially inseparable. 

Tl. Turning now from the teaching to the worship 
of Eomanism, I must be brief. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Romanism, as 
developed in her worship, may be expressed by the 
somewnat quaint, but significant, word sensuousness. 

The meaning I wish to convej by it is, that instead 
of engaging the inward man with an invisible Being, 
the skill of Romanism is expended upon oWeets 
which address the senses of the outward man. Cere¬ 
monies and shows, music and painting, architecture 
and statuary, gorgeous dresses and sweet-smelUng in¬ 
censes, attitudes, postures, processions, and stage 
eftects—these are the arresting characteristics of 
Romish worship, where no immediate contact with 
heretics (whom it is politic for the present to con¬ 
ciliate) demands a reserve and comparative modesty. 
In this country we cannot see Romanism undisguised, 
and enjoying herself in fuU holiday costume. Not- 
withstanmng aU her recent resuscitations, she still 
ventures on no more than half-dress in England, and 
therefore it is difficult to convey to Englishmen who 
have never visited Romish countries any adequate 
impression of her idolatrous worship. 

jDr. Middleton, in his celebrated “Letters from 
Rome,” says very well, “ Many of our divines have, I 
know, with much learning and solid reasoning, charged 
and effectually proved the crime of idolatiy on the 
church of Rome; but these controversies (m which 
there is still something plausible to be said on the other 
side, and where the charge is constantly denied, and 
with much subtilty evaded) are not capable of giving 
that conviction which I immediately received finm 
so 
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my senses—the surest ■witnesses of facL in aU cases, 
and which no man can fail to be furnished with who 
sees Popery as it is exercised in Italy, in the full pomp 
and display of its pageantry, and practising aU its arts 
and powers -without caution or reserve. 

“ The noblest heathen temple now remaining in the 
world, is the Pantheon, or Rotunda; which, as the 
inscription over the portico informs us, ‘ having been 
impiously dedicated of old by Agripna to Jove and 
all the gods, was piously reconsecrated by pope Boni¬ 
face the Pourth to the blessed virgin and all the 
saints.’ With this single alteration, it serves as 
exactly for all the purposes of the Popish as it did 
for the Pagan worship, for which it was built. Por 
as m the old temple every one might find the god of 
his countrj’-, and address himself to that deity whose 
religion he was most devoted to; so it is the same 
thing now, every one chooses the patron whom he 
likes best: and one may see here different services 
going on at the same time at different altars, with 
distinct congregations around them, just as the incli¬ 
nations of the people lead them to the worship of this 
or that particular saint. And what better title can 
the new demi-gods show to the adoration now paid to 
them, than the old ones wPose shrines they have 
usurped ? Or how comes it to be loss criminal to 
worship images set up by the pope, than those which 
Agrippa, or that which Nebuchadnezzar set up ? If 
there be any real difference, most people, I dare say, 
will be apt to determine in favour of the old posses¬ 
sors ; for those heroes of antiquity were raised up into 
gods, and received divine honours for some signal 
benefits, of which they had been the authors, to man¬ 
kind—as the invention of arts and sciences, or of some¬ 
thing highly useful and necessary to life: whereas, of 
the Romish saints, it is certain that many of them were 
never heard of but in their own legends of fabulous 
histories; and many more, instead of any services done 
to mankind, owe all the honours now paid to them to 
their vices or errors—whose merit, like that of Deme- 
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trius, in the Acts, was their skill of raising rebellious 
in defence of an idol, and throwing kingdoms into 
convulsions for the sake of some gainful imposture. 
And as it is in the Pantheon it is just the same in all 
the other heathen temples that stdl remain in Homo. 
they have only puUed down one idol to set up another, 
and changed rather the name than the olg'ect of their 
worship. Thus the little temple of Vesta, near the 
Tiber, mentioned by Horace, is now possessed by the 
Madonna of the Sun; that of Tortuna VirUis, by 
Mary the Egyptian; that of Saturn (where the public 
treasure was anciently kept), by St. Adrian ; that of 
Homulus and liemus, in the Via Sacra, by two other 
brothers, Cosmas and Damianus; that of Antonine 
the Godly, by Lawrence the Saint; but, for my part, 1 
would sooner be tempted to prostrate myself before 
the statue of a Homulus or an Antonine, than that of a 
Lawrence or a Damian; and give di”ine honours rather 
with Pagan Home to the founders of empires, than with 
Popish Home to the founders of mouastories.”* 

The magic power of genius, and all the contrivance 
and embellishments of consummate art, are '■avisheu 
on the material of Homish worship, to invest it with 
imposing forms of beauty and grandeur. 

The subtle distinctions between honour, veneration, 
and worship, into which a few philosophic thinJiers 
may abstract their minds, and shelter themselves from 
the charge of actual idolatry, are not characteristics of 
the system, but exceptions to its operation. M. Cha¬ 
teaubriand, who painted and varnished the Homanism 
of France (never so degraded as that of Italy or Spain), 
with all the apologetic ingenuity in his power, was ne¬ 
vertheless unable to keep his work, Genie du Christian- 
isme, free from the frequent intrusion of such passages 
as tins: “ Does the believer suffer ? he prays to his 
little image and is comforted. Does he desire the re¬ 
turn of his relative or his friend ? he makes a vow, 
and takes the pilgrim’s staff: he springs over the Alps 
or Pyrenees, and visits our Lady at Loretto, or Saint 
* Letters from Kome, pp. 132, 161-164. 
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James in Galieia: lie prostrates himself, he prays the 
saint to restore him his sou (perhaps a poor sailor-boy 
■vratidoring on the seas), to prolong his father’s days, 
or to raise his good wife from the bed of sickness; 
his heart is lightened—he turns back to his hut, co¬ 
vered with sliclls; he makes the hamlets echo with his 
conch; and, in wild and tender notes, he chants the 
condescension of Mary the mother of God.” * 

But no writer, that I am acquainted with, on this 
subject, fruitful as it has been, has exhibited the ma¬ 
terialism of Bomanist worship with such a master 
hand as our own immortal bard, in his Essay on the 
Iteformation. lie says— 

“ Sad it is to think, how that doctrine of the gospel, 
■1 ’it('d bj teachers Divinely inspired, and by them 
w un .tt od and sifted from the chaff of over-dated cere- 
■ ‘nie.',, .Hid refined to such a sjiiritual height and 
■’mjier of jnirity, and knowledge of the Creator, that 
■j body, n '^h all the circumstances of time and place, 
were jmrilied o" the afl'ectioiis of the regenerate soul, 
and nothing left pure buu sin; faith needing not 
the weak a' I f dJihle office of the senses to be either 
* 3 .ishcrs or 'ntei pret. rs of heavenly mysteries, save 
v,uf c our J.ord h- nseJf, in his sacraments, ordained 
that such I .ie sliould, through the grossness ox 
hlindnesf f i - lessors and the fraud of deeeivable 
traditions, drag . icwuwards, as to backslide one way 
into the Jewish beggary of old-cast rudiments, and 
stumble I'onvard anotljor way into the new-vomited 
paganism of sensual idolatry—attributing purity or 
inipurity to things indifferent, that they might bring 
the inward acts of the spirit to the outward and eus- 
tornary eye-service of the body; as if they could make 
God earthly and fleshly, because they could not make 
themselves heavenly and spiritual. .They began to 
draw down all the Divine intercourse betwixt God and 
the soul, yea the very shape of God himself, into an 
exterior and bodily form; urgently pretending a neces¬ 
sity and obligement of joining the body in a formal 
* Genie du Christianisme, tom. u. p. 334. 
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reverence, and worship circumscribed. They hallowed 
it, they fumed it, they sprinkled it, they bedecked it, 
not in robes of pure innocency but of pure linen, 
with other deformed and fantastic dresses, in palls and 
mitres, gold, and gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s old 
wardrobe or the ITamen’s vestry. 

“Then was the priest set to con his motions and his 
postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the sold by 
this means of over-bodynig herself, given up justly to 
fleshly delights, bated her wing apace downwards, 
and finding the ease she had from her visible and sen¬ 
suous colleague (the body), in the performance of reli¬ 
gious duties, her pinions now broken and flagging, 
shifted off from herself the labour of high soaring any 
more, forgot her heavenly flight, and left the dull and 
droiling carcase to plod on in the old road and drudg¬ 
ing trade of outward conformity. 

“ And here, out of question, from her perverse con¬ 
ceiting of God and holy things, she had fallen to be¬ 
lieve no God at all, had not custom and the worm of 
conscience nipped her incredulity: hence, to all the 
duties of evangelical grace, instead of the adoptive and 
cheerful boldness wliich our new alliance with God 
requires, came servile and thrall-Kke fear: for in very 
deed the superstitious man, by liis good-will, is an 
atheist; but being scared from thence by the pangs and 
gripes of a boiling conscience, all in a pudder shuffles 
up to himself such a God, and such a worship, as is 
most agreeable to remedy his fear; which fear of his, 
as is also his hope, fixed only upon the flesh, renders 
likewise the whole faculty of his apprehension carnal; 
and aU the inward acts of worship, issuing from the 
native strength of the soul, run out lavishly to the 
upper skin, and there harden into a crust of formality. 
Hence men came to scan the Scriptures by the letter, 
and in the covenant of our redemption magnified the 
external signs more than the quickening power of the 
Spirit. And yet; looking on them through their own 
guiltiness with a servile fear, and finding as little com¬ 
fort, or rather terror, from them, again they knew not 
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how to hide their slavish approach to God’s behests, 
by them not understood nor worthily received, but by 
cloaking their servile crouching to all religious pre¬ 
sentments sometimes lawful, sometimes idolatrous-:— 
under the name of humility, and terming the piebald 
frippery and ostentation of ceremonies, decency.”* 

The distinguishing characteristic of Protestantism, 
as developed in her worship, is spirituality. 

“ God is a Spirit.” And man’s highest attainable 
worship of God is not through the aid of his senses, but 
during the suspension of his senses—in silence, in 
solitude, in darkness—when no impression from the 
world without is made on eye or ear; but the heart 
within, in all consciousness and all fervour of chas¬ 
tened feeling and desire, reposes and rejoices in the 
bosom of eternal love. ISt. Paul, describing this com¬ 
munion with God, said, “ Whether in the body or out 
of the body I cannot tellso little had the bodily 
senses to do with it. True Protestant worship is 
“ the ascent of the human heart to God—the ascent 
of the heart, with all its wants, all its sins, aU its 
misery, all its hopes.”t “ Ye shall seek me,” saith 
the Lord by the prophet, “ and find me, when ye 
/shall search for me* with all your heart.”X The 
individual—who has been taught by Divine grace to 
know himself a sinner, Christ as a Saviour, the Holy 
Spirit as a Sanctifier, and the God and Pather of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as his God and Pather—will seek 
him with the whole heart. And as in private, so also 
in public worship. He will not rest in secondary 
helps. He will not mistake emotion of his animal 
nature for spiritual worship. He will not mistake an 
ecstasy of admiration of art, whether in music, paint¬ 
ing, or sculpture, for sanctifying communion with the 
mvisiblc God. StiU less will he mistake votive offer¬ 
ings in gold or silver, flowers or candles, to the saints 
or to the blessed mother of our Saviour; for heart- 

* Milton on Reformation in England, pp. 1-4. 
t ilowels. t Jer. axil. 13. 
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homage to the High and Lofty One who inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy. 

Plainly and well did the writer of our church of 
England Homily, on the place and time of prayer, dis¬ 
tinguish between Protestant and Eomanist worship. 
Having referred to the Turkish conquests in Christen¬ 
dom as “ a sharp scourge of God’s vengeance ” for 
idolatiy; and also to the calamities incurred by the 
Jews for the same cause; he then adds “—And have 
not the Christians of late days, and even in our days 
also, in like manner provoked the displeasure and in¬ 
dignation of Almighty God ? partly because they have 
profaned and defiled their churches with heathenish 
and Jevidsh abuses; with images and idols; with num¬ 
bers of altars, too superstitiously and intolerably 
abused; with gross abusing and fUthy corrupting of 
the Lord’s supper, the blessed sacrament of his 
body and blood; with an infinite number of toys and 
trifles of their own devices; to make a goodly out¬ 
ward show, and to deface the homely, simple, and sin¬ 
cere religion of Christ Jesus; partly, they resort to 
the church like hypocrites full of all iniquity and sin¬ 
ful life, having a vain and dangerous fancy and per¬ 
suasion, that if they come to tBe church, besprinkle 
them with holy water, hear a mass, and be blessed 
with a chalice, though they understand not one word 
of the whole service, nor feel one motion of repen¬ 
tance in their hearts; aU is well, aU is sure. .Fie 
upon such mocking and blaspheming of God’s holy 
ordinance! Churches were made for another pur¬ 
pose, that is, to resort thither, and to servo God 
truly; there to learn his blessed will; there to call 
upon his mighty name; there to use his holy sacra¬ 
ments ; there to travail how to be in charity with thy 
neighbour; there to have thy poor and needy neigh¬ 
bour in remembrance; from thence to depart better 
and more godly than thou comest thither. Finally, 
God’s vengeance hath been and is daily provoked, be¬ 
cause much wicked people pass nothing to resort to 
the church, either for thal: they are so bhnded, that 
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they tinderstand nothing of God and godliness, and 
care not with devilish example to ofiend their neigh- 
jours; or else for that they see the chureh altogether 
icoured of sueh gay gazing sights, as their gross fan¬ 
tasy was greatly delighted with; because they see the 
alse religion abandoned, and the true restored; which 
leemeth an unsavoury thing to their unsavoury taste; 
IS may appear by this, that a woman said to her 
leighbour, ‘ Alas! gossip, what shall we now do at 
ihurch, since all the saints are taken away, since all 
he goodly sights we wore wont to have are gone; 
linee we cannot hear the like piping, singing, chant- 
ng, and playing upon the organ, that wo could be- 
bre.’ But, dearly beloved, we ought greatly to 
ejoice, and give God thanks, that our churches are 
lehverod of all those things, which displeased God so 
lore, and filthily defiled his holy house and his place of 
>rayer; for the which he has justly destroyed many 
lations, according to the saying of St. Paul, ‘ If any\ 
nan defile tho temple of God, him shall God destroy.’j 
Lnd -this ought we greatly to praise God for, that 
ueh superstitious and idolatrous manners as were 
itterly naught, and defaced God’s glory, are utterly 
holisned, as they most justly deserved; and yet those 
hings that God was honoured with, or his people 
ditied, are decently retained, and in our churches 
omely practised.” 

How seasonably might we now address, with aU 
utiful respect, and unfeigned Christian attachment, 
o our beloved Sovereign, the words of bishop Eidley 
0 ^g Edward yi.—“ We most humbly beseech your 
aajesty to consider, .that besides weighty causes in 
olicy which we leave to the wisdom of your honour- 
ble councillors, the establishment of images”—the 
ndowment of Eomanism—“ by your ^.uthority shall 
ot only utterly discredit our ministers as builders up 
f the things which we have destroyed; but also 
lemish the fame of your most godly father, and 
Iso of such notable fathers as have given their 
ives for the testimony of Gud’s truth, who by public 

w 
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law removed aU images,” rejected and repudiated 
liomanism. 

“ The almighty and everlasting God plentifully en¬ 
due your majesty with his Spirit and heavenly wis¬ 
dom, and long preserve your most gracious reign and 
prosperous government over us, to the advancement 
of his glory, to the overthrow of superstition, and to 
the benefit and comfort of all your highness’s loving 
subjects.”* Substituting Victobia for Edward, our 
hearts respond. Amen ! Other characteristic distinc¬ 
tions might be added, did time permit, particularly 
that universal mark of true Protestant worship, the 
civilisation of a language understood by the worship¬ 
pers, in striking contrast as it stands with the uni¬ 
versal barbarism of Eomanist worship, in a language not 
spoken or understood by any body of worshippers upon 
earth. But 1 must forbear, and hasten to a conclusion. 

What now becomes you, my young friends, as Bri¬ 
tons, Christians, and Protestants, but high and holy 
thanksgiving, not with your liiis only but in your 
lives also—^personally, socially, politically—practical 
thanksgiving to the God of our fathers for the special 
mercies bestowed, from the beginning, on our favour¬ 
ed country ? Special favours demand 8])ecial acknow¬ 
ledgments. And who that compares the history of 
England with the histories of the other kingdoms of 
Christendom can fail to recognise the distinguishing 
favour of God ? 

What is history ? The record of the deeds of ages 
past. Tes, but closer,—who performed those dee(k ? 
Who were the actors in the scenes recorded ? Kings, 
queens, bishops, priests, statesmen, generals, armies, 
navies, courtiers, conspirators, mobs. Tes, but closer 
still,—who sustained all those men and women, caus¬ 
ing their blood to circulate and their lungs to play 
from moment to moment F Who gave them minds 
to think and hands to act ? Who appointed their 
times and seasons—putting down one, and raising np 

* Treatise on the Worship of Images, hy Nicholas Ridley 
bishop of London, last page. 
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another f In whom did they live and move and have 
their being ? GrOD rules over all! Tes, and now we 
have the true answer to the question, What is his¬ 
tory? Authentic history is only another name for 
God’s dealings with the nations of mankind. And 
authentic history, known and remembered, supplies 
the appropriate fuel for the sacred fire of national 
humiliation on the one side, and national thanks¬ 
giving on the other. Of this the Psalms of David, 
given by inspiration of God, and written for our 
learning, supply the richest illustrations. The prin¬ 
ciple is teansferablc. “We have heard with our ears, 
O God, our fathers have told us what works Thou 
didst in their days, and in the times of old.” 

1. We praise the God of England for the introduc¬ 
tion of pure Christianity into our country, as early as 
the first century, and, as many suppose, by the mi¬ 
nistry of an inspired apostle, thereby mercifully re¬ 
straining our forefathers from the gross idolatries and 
debasing impurities of heathenism, breaking down the 
blood-stained altars of the Druids, and planting 
amongst us the sweet fruit-bearing stem of the rod 
of Jesse. 

2. We praise the God of England for the indignant 
recoil of the barons, and of the nation with them, 
from the intolerable tyranny of the Anglo-Norman 
kings, leading to the successful demand for the Great 
Charter, and thus laying a foundation for the liberties 
of i^glishmen, in our infancy as a nation, which other 
nations of Europe are endeavouring, and endeavouring 
in vain, to lay at this very hour. 

3. Wo praise the God of England for overruling the 
necessities (from whatever second causes arising) of 
our first Edward—^necessities which required supplies 
of money such as the nobles, then the only Parlia¬ 
ment, refused to vote him, and induced him, in order 
to obtain the votes desired, to admit men of the 
middle classes of society into Parliament: thus com¬ 
mencing our Mouse of Commons, that broad and 
massive fulcrum which has supported and still sup- 
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ports, in happy equilibrium, the splendour of our 
monarchy and the reality of our freedom—a base so 
broad in principle as to be abl6 to make itself broader, 
and thtis practically to adapt itself to the growing 
exigencies of the state of society; bringing an in¬ 
creasing amount of regulated popular influence to 
bear on the executive government, and thereby pro¬ 
tecting that government against irregular outbreaks 
of that influence. Enlargments of our popular repre¬ 
sentation have been the safety valves of our consti¬ 
tution. Doubtless it is possible to make them too 
wide, thereby dissipating our strength and impeding 
our progress. It was equally possible to have kept 
them too close, thereby increasing incalculably the’ 
risk of explosion. Wo give thanks to God, in whose 
hand are the hearts and minds of all men, for the 
mercy of moderation. Look to this, my young friends; 
be “ sober-minded,” and avoid extreme politicians. 

4. We praise the God of England, because, during 
the darkest ages of Europe’s history, there were 
still lingering spiritual lights amongst us; living 
embers of the faith, the indestructible faith of God’s 
elect, though sadly overlaid and all but smothered by 
accumulated heaps of superstitious rubbish ; and be¬ 
cause a breath from heaven fanned them from time to 
time into a bursting flame. Yes, we praise God for 
those gracious tokens that our country was not for¬ 
saken—those stars in the night, and in the morning 
twilight of the coming Eeformation. Such an one was 
John Wycliflb, who exposed and denounced the cor¬ 
ruptions of Komanism, and translated the New Testa¬ 
ment into English as early as the year 1380. 

6. We praise the God of England for the Beforms- 
tion itself; achieved through a desperate struggle, a 
time of light, a time of martyrdom, a time of victoiy 

Saints of God, true children of the light, were 
raised up on every side—bishops, presbyters, nobles, 
commoners, peasants (male and female), during the 
reigns of Henry vni. and Edward vi. It was a 
time of light. 
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Eome, arrayed in desperate hostility against God, 
became drunk vrith the blood of tho saints in the 
reign of Mary. It was a time of martyrdom. 

Elizabeth ascended the tiirone. Wliatever may 
hare been her personal principles or preferences, her 
public measures were Protestant; and it w'as a time 
of victory. 

Borne, driven to desperation, drew both swords—tho 
spiritual and the temporal. Tho pope excommunicat¬ 
ed our queen as a heretic, and absolved her subjects 
from their oath of allegiance. To the terrors of super¬ 
stition connected with such decrees, ho added tho 
more substantial terrors of tho secular arm, wielded 
by the king of Spain, who was then considered the 
most powerful monarch in Christendom, lie fought 
as ho cursed, in vain. Whether Elizabeth, with the 
ordinary rc.scources of the nation then at her disposal, 
could have successfully resisted the S[>aniard3 under 
ordinarj' circumstances can never be determined. She 
was not allowed to incur tho risk. The God of our 
fathers, who has the winds in his treasury, and whose 
are the mighty waves of tho sea—the Lord God of 
England fought for England, and the Armada, pre¬ 
sumptuously called Inv'iueible, was scattered like the 
leaves of a forest before an autumnal gale. 

From the day that force was found useless on tho 
part of Komo, fraud and treachery were employed. 
Several nttem[)t3 wei'c made to assassinate the queen. 
They all failed. Eor nearly half a century Elizabeth 
reigned, Protestantism was favoured, and England 
pro^ered. 

When Elizabeth slept with her fathers, the hopes of 
Borne revived. What would James i. turn out to be? 
What would he do? Would he go on countenancing 
and consolidating the Keformation ? or would he 
retrograde, and give England back to be ruled by an 
Italian bishop ? 

6. We praise the God of England for deliverance 
upon deliverance; deliverance from a liomanist con¬ 
spiracy in its attempt to destroy our Protestant king •, 
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and deliverance from a Eomanist king in his attempts 
to destroy our Protestant constitution: from the one, 
by the seasonable discovery of the gunpowder treason; 
from the other, by the seasonable arrival and happy 
successes of William prince of Orange. 

My lord, and my young friends, our Protestantism 
—so excellent in itself, so won to our country, and so 
kept—is well worth keeping still, and keeping pure. 

Our God works by means. And to Christian men 
we look, as to his instruments: to you, my young 
friends, wo look, and to such as you, the rising strength 
and intelligence of the middle classes of our society: 
to you, my lord, identified as your lordship already 
stands, with tho practical mercy, the social humanity 
of Great Britain ; to you we look as our loader, pro¬ 
videntially ready for the crisis, in our ajiproaching 
conflicts for the defence of our Protestantism. 

It is worthy your noblest ambition: not as a party 
question; we have a prize at stake far above all consi¬ 
deration of human parties: not as a matter of bigotry 
or exclusion ; w'e grieve over the necessity laid upon us 
by tho insuperable instincts of self-preservation, tho 
painful necessity of wounding tho feelings of any of 
our fellow-creatures, or professing fcllow'-subjocts: but 
as a question of truth, of the revealed truth of God 
in comparison with which all secular considerations 
sink into insignificance. Tho favour of our fellow 
men, the advancement of our party, the interests of 
our denomination, the worldly prosperity and pro¬ 
spects of our families—^these are toys of childhood 
compared with tho cause of true religion. 

Yet a little while, and the question will not be with 
any of us. Have you been whig or tory, conservative or 
liberal, protectionist or free-trader? but. Have you been 
a sounA consistent protester against the falsehoods of 
Satan by whomsoever maintained; and have you been 
a faithful soldier and servant of Jesus Christ ? 
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GOD IN HISTORY. 


God in History is my glorious theme! Young men 
gazing with intermingling hopes and fears into the un¬ 
sealed future are my noble audience. To indicate the 
thread by which you may guide yourselves through 
lahyrinthine years to come is my aim. To honour 
God by unfolding his presence above, below, around, 
and to do you good by enabling you to see, to realize, 
and to taste that it is so, will be, 1 pray and trust, 
the desirable result. 

I assume that whatever evil, sin, imperfection, alloy 
appear in history, are not of God, but interpolations 
—miasmata from below. God did not make sin. 

I assume that aU good that is developed in history— 
all beneficent, holy, happy issues that evolve from the 
intermingling conflicts of persons, principles,passions— 
are from God. I take it for a fixed and sure truth, that 
when evil is overruled for good, darkness for light, and 
man’s side-ends for great public and beneficent results; 
and when, above all, we find the creature planning his 
OTO purpose, and God overruling it for His, and the 
evil intended working out the good that was not 
intended —we see visibly the footprints of God—the 
traces of his omnipotent beneficence—the fact of God 
in history. 

Man is in history—^its most wonderM, and often its 
most perplexing phenomenon. Angels are in history 
—opening its mysterious seals, sounding its awful 
trum^ts, and pouring forth its dreadful vials. Satan 
is in history—ever active to suggest what is evfl, arrest 
what is good, or overthaow hat is holy, pure, pec- 
manent, divine. 
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But God is in history. Were it not so, man would 
become a fiend; angels would flee as from anotholr 
Gomorrah; Satan, wearing his burning coronet of sin, 
and the regalia of heUj would lord it over sea and land- 
and time, commencing with Paradise, would close with 
Pandemonium. 

Many are anxious to get rid of all idea of God in 
history or in the world. They desire to extinguish 
every sense of his presence or of their responsibility. 
“ No God ” is their wish, and “ No God ” is therefore 
their conclusion. It is not with the feeling of simple 
aversion, but with emotions of desperate hostility that 
they think of God. They are not atheists but anti- 
theists. They have a latent feeling that God is, and 
this feeling they persecute and tear up, because it 
torments them in proportion to its strength. 

Yet, Just in as far as such persons succeed in emptjr- 
ing their minds of aU idea of the presence of God in 
the history of the world, they increase the density, 
chaos, and confusion already about them. To an un¬ 
lettered" peasant the firmament on a clear winter even¬ 
ing glows with splendour like the city of God, but it 
seems nevertheless a wilderness of tumbling and eccen¬ 
tric orbs. But to an astronomer’s eye, our planets are 
revolving each on its axis, and aU around the sun; and 
that sun, with all his planets, is but a group revolving 
round an inner and more central sun; and all that 
mighty host but sentinels around the throne of Deity. 
Such IS the difierence between seeing all the facts of 
history as accidental occurrences and seeing them aU 
projected from God, or overruled by Him—for grand 
and beneficial issues. Others feel it an unspei^ble 
joy to see the shadow of Deity sweep along the 
currents of time, and to hear the voice of God, as of 
old, amid the trees of. the garden. They see him in 
verses, chapters, and books; in the youngest children, 
and the oldest cherubim; in the dew-drop dancing on 
the cabbage-leaf, or on the %cean girdling the earth 
with its glorious zone; in the smallest molecule of 
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light, and in the majestic mountain or the everlasting 
hUls; in the tripping of an infant’s foot, and in the 
overturning of a monarch’s throne; in the flight of 
Louis Blanc, and in the fall of Louis Philippe. 

God is not confined to consecrated acres and hal¬ 
lowed shrines; his power is felt, where his presence is 
deprecated or unsuspected. He is in the counting- 
house, the shop, the exchange, the market—on i.he 
deck, the battle-field—in the parliament, the palace, 
the judgment-hall. Porcing none, he adjusts, arranges, 
and directs all; making microscopic points the pivots 
of gigantic wheels ; aud.a random shot, as recently in 
Paris, the tocsin of a revolution that has changed the 
condition, connexion, and prospects of almost every 
nation in Europe. God is in aU history, whether he 
be seen or not; in its minutest winding, in its gen¬ 
tlest ripple, and in its roaring cataracts; at your fes¬ 
tivals and funerals; beside the baby’s cr^c and 
above the monarch’s throne. 

Robertson writes history very much like an accom¬ 
plished litterateur —more charmed by the sparks struck 
from its collisions, than arrested by the sense of a 
present Deity. Hume writes as if he were the hin»(l 
advocate and special pleader of Satan—seemingly the 
patron of religion and virtue—really the desperate 
enemy of both. G ibbon brings the splendours of a mag- 
nificent genius and the drapery of a gorgeous style to 
do the same work which Hume’s dry metaphysical dic¬ 
tion had failed to do. Alison, whatever may be thought 
of minor views, is the most faithful, eloquent, and cor¬ 
rect Christian writer of history. A historian ought 
to stand like the apocalyptic angel in the sun, and 
from that central and commanding foothold review 
the past and record the present. He ought to see the 
facts of history as the astronomer sfees the stars in 
the firmament-^ach in its orbit, and all-moving round 
a central sun. He ought to see God in all, and yet 
not the author of sin. • A fierce conclave of coyenan- 
ters once went out to murder a magistrate, figainst 
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whose life they faxiatically thought they had a com- 
misaion: the magistrate cached, hut one archbishop 
Sharp happened to pass—“ Truly,”they said, “this is 
of Ood, and it is a<clear call from Glod to Ml upon 
him.” This was adding blasphemy to murder. &od 
permitted them thus to sin, perhaps in order to teach 
posterity what terrible atrocities may be perpetrated 
under the garb of religion; but Q-od was no further 
in that sanguinary episode. 

God is in history—forgiving, neutralizing, and over¬ 
ruling the evil that is in the world. 

God is in history—creating, upholding, and carrying 
to victory whatever is good or holy in it. 

The rejection of the conviction that God is present— 
acting in, regulating, restraining, or overruling all facts 
and times and events—has aggravated a thousardfold 
the miseries of sceptical minds. They are adrift from 
the anchorage-ground of Deity, their oark on an ungo- 
vemed and ungovernable sea—helm broken, compass 
cast away, and all is chaos. Thus wrote David Hume 
(Treatise on Human Nature, vol. i. p. 468); “ 1 am 
affrighted and confounded wit! “-hat forlorn soUtudo 
in ■vmich I am placed by my pnilosophy. "When 
look abroad, I see on every side dispute, contradictioL, 
distraction. When I turn my eye inward, 1 find no* 
thing but doubt and ignorance. Where am I, or 
what ? From what causes do I denve m_, existence, 
and to what condition shall I return" I am con¬ 
founded with these questions, and begin to fancy my¬ 
self in the most deplorable condition imaginable, en¬ 
vironed with the deepest darkness.” 

Voltaire says, “Wno can without horror consider 
the whole world as the empire of destruction ? It 
abounds with wonders; it abounds also with victims. 
It is a vast field of carnage and contagion. Every 
species is without pity pursued and tom to pieces 
through the earth, the air, the water. In man there is 
more wretchedness than in all other animala put to- 
ge^er. He loves life, and yet he knows he must die. 
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This knowledge is his fatal prerogative: other animals 
have it not. He spends the transient moments of his 
existence in diffusing the miseries which he suffers— 
cutting the throats of his fellow-jcreatures for pay— 
in cheating and being cheated—in robbing and Wng 
robbed, and in repenting of all he does. The bulk of 
mankind are nothing more than a crowd of wretches, 
equally criminal and unfortunate. 1 tremble at the 
review of this dreadful picture. I wish I never had 
been bom.” 

These men had no central column against which to 
lean amid the social and moral coni^sions of the 
world. To them the world had no plan—the centuries 
no mission; and the existence of the creature and the 
being of the heavens, air, earth, were to them mere 
ortuitous accidents. They staggered amid the chaos 
m which their scepticisui had placed them. They felt 
the misery and bitterness of their intense solitariness, 
and therefore deprecated their existence as a calamity. 
They had soulj too great for any on earth to satisfy, 
and they knev of no God above the earth from whose 
fulness they <.\'dd fill t-'em. Hence the greatness of 
the athci.-st’8 na, ure is his curse, while atheism is his 
creed. 

To such mind.I all history is hut the ceaseless fiui 
and reflux of di .connected facts—a chaos of inter¬ 
mingling and conflicting occurrences without polarity, 
harmony, or design. A bjstorian’s duty, according to 
this theory, is to write a dry chronicle, to sum up the 
centuries, and to leave the skeletons and mummies of 
departed ages for the admiration or dissection of future 
inquirers. 

Others, dissatisfied with so cold and bare a recital 
of disjointed facts, have cast their eye over them from 
Olympus, and made history musical by song if they 
could not make it cohere by an all-pervading and per¬ 
colating element. In their hands, events have turned 
up their most beautiful phases; and facta their sun¬ 
niest sides; and the rush of nations, and the roar of the 
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wheels of war, and the cataracts of revolution and 
political convulsion, come down to us in their records 
truly musical, as sounds ring sweetest in their echoes. 

Others have interspersed with the facts of their 
history noble reflections^sober analyses—great poli¬ 
tical truths—^moral inferences; and these have been 
regarded as safe, respectable, and right-minded writers. 

There is another and a nobler class of historians, 
who rise above the region of events, and, standing on 
that sunlit elevation on which Christianity has placed 
tliem, see indeed all secondary elements intermingling 
and fermenting in the valleys below, but also God’s 
great hand laying its pressure upon each and fixing 
it in its place, and gently, yet irresistibly, bending it 
to its destiny. 

We desire to be of the number of such men. I 
see the stage—I hear the actors; but behind the 
curtain I perceive the drama of which these appa¬ 
rently independent and spontaneous actors are but the 
exponents. I see the battle, and hear its terrible din, 
and admire its heroic combatants; but above the iiime 
and smoke I see the majestic presence of One who has 
given each his commission, and the strife its close, and 
the conflicting tides of war their ebb and flow, and 
their “ hitherto and no further.” If I look at the mere 
machinery in a vast manufactory—one wheel revolving 
with immeasurable speed, another slowly and solemnly 
—one in one direction, and another in the opposite— 
levers, and cranks,^and axles, all apparently in direct 
and designed ant^onism; I prophesy destruction— 
annihilation. But, guided by a new light, I am able 
to see both the end and the beginning; and I discover 
that while there is friction, atmospheric resistance, 
and other disturbing forces—^like passiens, prejudices, 
and (;;bBtinacie8 in the histories of nations,—yet is 
there, overpowering all the movements, one great 
central power-j and, issumg out of aU that intricate 
mechanism, one intended and grand result. 

Can wo stop here ? Do not these anaLogies raise 
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ns to a higher platform, and teach us that the finger of 
God is at the rise, and the glory of God in the con¬ 
summation of history ? that the disturbing forces put 
forth by a Pilate—a Herod—a Noro—a Mohammed 
—a Ifapoleon—a revolution in Paris-^an insurrection 
in Vienna—a rebel’s windy spasm in Ireland, or a 
chartist’s insane pike-fiouriah in the streets of Lon¬ 
don, are all overborne and annihilated in the mighty 
current of mighty power that comes down from the 
throne of the Deity, and, rushing into all facts—all 
events—all minds—guides, overrules, and carries each 
and aU up to the throne again, there to deposit its tri¬ 
bute of glory to God and good to the universe ? Shall 
Alexander the Great seek his own origin only in 
Divinity—shall Bonaparte regard himself as the man 
of destiny—and shall wo fail to sec in the history of 
these, and greater than these, the presence of God ? 

True, “ lie is a God that hides himself.” It is the 
anointed eye alone that most clearly sees Him. But 
true men will not fail to catch gleams of his glory as 
He passeth by. Shall we own that a Divine hand gave 
their impulse, and their path, and existence to those 
vast orbs that bum perpetually in the firmament like 
altar-candles before the throne; and can we doubt 
that the same hand launched into history such depo¬ 
sitaries of yet iutenser power as the heroes, and cap¬ 
tains, and kings, and master-spirits of the earth ? 

Von Muller'writes: “The gospel is the fulfilment 
of aU hopes, the perfection of aU ^iloBophy, the in¬ 
terpretation of all revelations, tlm key to all the 
seeming contradictions of the physical and moral 
world. Since I have known the Saviour everything is 
clear.” , 

“ God was manifest in the flesh.” God is manifest 
in providence. God is in history—not in its long 
chapters and absent from its short—not in stirring and 
electric revolutions only; but in its tiny turnings, its 
microscopic incidents—in the light ol its lowly fire- 
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■ides, and in tlie blaze of Alexandria, of Ephesus, and 
Constantinople. 

History is very much like a river; at times it flows 
(jnward—^brpad, beautiful, and placid, and traced by 
the rich vegetation and the budding seeds of future 
savannahs on its banks. At other places it is broken 
up into falls, and linns, and cataracts, the roar of 
which deadens all the sounds of nature, while the 
spray darkens the very splendour of noon. In the 
former, we have statuaries, and painters, and poets, 
and scientific men, and literary men. In the hitter, 
we have the Hannibals, the Caesars, the Napoleons, 
the Bobespierres of the world. Ordinary minds see 
no evidence of God in the one, however much they 
may recognise it in the other. Tet the most noisy 
forces are not the most powerful or expressive. Thun¬ 
der and lightning are very powerful; and yet gravita¬ 
tion, which has no speech, and whose voice is not heard, 
is far more mighty. Earthquakes that explode the 
crust of the earth into fragments are powerful; but 
vastly more powerM . still is the silent and swifter 
light that draws from the bosom of the earth, flower, 
and fruit, and tree. 

A revolution is the explosion of the earthquake, or 
of the volcano that startles the wide world and dazzles 
the vulgar eye and forces common minds to see God 
in it. A reformation is the silent progress of the light 
that kindles first the mountain-tops, and “ shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” Can we doubt that 
if God speaks in the thunder of the one. He rides no 
Jess gloriously on the bright beams of the other ? He 
directs the Jhurrican®, and pilots the frail bubble that 
dances on the wave. We are satisfied, on its highest 
evidence, that the facts of history are not dry, dead 
things, stuck round the earth; but the mantles of 
Divine prophecies—^the rebound below of the touch of 
[Deity above-r-the oracles of his providential will—^the 
conductors of the lightnings of the skies as th^ make 
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tlieir transit from eternity to eternity. The clear eje 
can see, running through all indestructible affinities 
by which’ they cohere, and on all a great family like¬ 
ness, and that the likeness of Divinity. 

Where God is, often the carnal eye is the last to 
see him; and where he is not, save in judgment and 
wrath, the same eye thinks it sees him. A tender 
babe is bom in Corsica—lovely, gentle, full of promise 
of good;—it is Napoleon, the scourge of nations.. A 
seeming malefactor dies upon a tree, and the people 
shout for joy as if a curse were swept from the earth— 
and it is the Son of God. To quote the words of a 
true poet, “ If pestilence stalk through the land, ye sa^ 
this 18 God’s doing: is it not also his doing when an 
insect creepeth on a rosebud ? If an avalanche roU 
from its Alp, ye tremble at the will of Providence: is 
not that will concerned when the sear leaves fall fiom 
the poplar ? ” , 

One of the most interesting fields for illustrating 
the proposition assigned me, is prophecy and its per¬ 
formance; and to a, few of the. most striking I wUl 
direct your attention. The first prophecy was pro¬ 
nounced in Paradise—“ The woman’s seed shall bruise 
the serpent’s head.” God has interposed in every 
fall, and flow, and winding in the history of the human 
race, to guard this prophecy, and guide it to perform¬ 
ance. The very instincts of self-preservation-now felt 
in our humanity were so planted, lest man, weary of 
the curse, should take his own way of escjroe from it, 
and thus fimstrate the word and promise of God, whose 
purpose and design it is to subdue all hostile ele¬ 
ments, and to erect ont of the ruins of ancient Para¬ 
dise a fairer and more glorious Eden. Accordingly, to 
evolve the first promise in the last paradise, we see 
God coming down into history, instituting sacrifice, 
walking with Enoch as his friend, and separatipg 
and setting apart one family &om which the seed of 
the woman was in due time to issue. 

When the apostasy of man rose to its height, and 
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the few who were the depositaries of the first promise 
were threatened with extinction, Grod came down 
visibly again into history, and opened the windows of 
heaven and the fountains of the deep, and swept the 
abounding wickedness from the face of the whole 
earth—saving a faithful remnant, amid the faithful 
few; but lest man’s faith in his promise should feint 
or fail, God stood on the highest pinnacle of Ararat, 
and pointing to the rainbow, assured him, that while 
it spanned the sky, and hung round the earth, no 
such desolation should overflow the world again. 
And thus, if you cannot excavate the earth, and 
gather fossil remains of antediluvian life, without 
tracking God’s footprints below, you cannot lift your 
eyes to the heavens, and fail to see God’s smile 
spread over the firmament above; and thus the sky 
aoove and the earth below, lilce the twin lips of an 
oracle, proclaim God is in history. 

Triumphal arch that fiU’st the sky, 

When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy • 

To teach me what thou art. 

When o’er the green, nndeluged earth. 

Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine ; 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth. 

To watch thy sacred sign ! 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town; 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to His sacred page, 

God still rehnilds thy span; 

Nor lets the typp grow pale with age, 

That first spoke peace to man. 

Wben, on tbe ebbing of the flood, men determined 
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to raise a vast fabric on wbicb they might be elevated 
above future floods — thus disbelieving G-od’s pro¬ 
mise; and to make this idol tower the centre and 
hope of human kind, and thus localize and prevent 
the spread of the population of the earth, God poured 
confusion into their speech, and by this one act in 
history arrested the prowess of the iniquitous struc¬ 
ture, and necessitated distinction into nations, and 
thereby the dispersion of mankind to go forth over 
all the earth, that amid the snows of Lapland and 
under African suns—in all lands aftd in all languages 
—worship might ascend as incense to the "throne, 
and all kindreds thus see and adore God in history. 

We read subsequently of God speaking aloud in 
the ear of history, and calling Abraham, and sepa¬ 
rating him and the rest of the patriarcbs from the 
depraved inhabitants of the earth, “raising up the 
righteous man from the east, calling him to his feet, 
giving the nations befor e him, making him rule over 
kings — giving them as the dust to 4i8 sword, and as 
driven stubble to his bow.” 

In the great and protracted age of the patriarchs, 
we see a provision for perpetuating religious truths 
' when there was no written document; and in their 
insulated position we see a colony amidst the vast 
multitude of Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Canaan, in 
connexion and communion with heaven, and thereby 
keeping alive the channel of the promised seed, and 
testifying to the world God was still in its history. 

We next read of stUl more vivid evidences of the 
great fret we seek to show. God came down, and 
dwelt in the bush in Horeb, scattering around on that 
desert the burning beams of the inapproachable 
glory. He neart descended in a chru-iot of fire on 
Sinai, amid thousands of angels — the quaking hiU 
and the agitated earth re-echoing his footsteps. Wo 
see Him next in the blazing pillar of fire that 
marched before the hosts of Israel — the deep sc» 
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attesting God in history, by opening its bosom to 
make a promenade for fsrael, and coUapsing m fury 
to make a sepulchre for all the hosts and cHyahy of 
Egypt. In the shortening of human life—in the 
giving of the law—^in the institution of burdensome 
ceremonials, sacridces, rites, oblations—^in the cap¬ 
tivity of Babylon, when the weepers hung their 
harps on the willows by the Euphrates—we see con¬ 
verging on ancient Israel from above, around, below, 
an accumulating pressure intended to lead them to 
remember the promise, and pray, and sigh, and 
cry for a deliverer out of Zion—a Saviour. Do we 
not see, in all these facts, design, contrivance, con¬ 
sistent unity—God in history P 
By-and-by we dee Jess of the driving and more of 
the drawing process in the ways of God. David 
emerging from the sheepcote, and establishing a 
kingdom, the type of the true Beloved; — Solomon’s 
reign of splendour and glory, to see which Sheba’s 
and Seba’s queek came from afar;—the erection of 
the Temple, and the resting of the glory between the 
cherubim and the Urim and Thummim, and the blos¬ 
soming rod and the incorruptible manna—are .proofii 
not only of God deing but of God acting in history, 
and writing on its page the fulfilment of his ancient 
promise. In the long dark eve of that stupendous fact 
—^the Incarnation—we see every human element 
allowed to reach its perfection, in order to prove that 
no human dement could restore men to God and 
happ inesB to men. 

In Greece, poetry, and painting, and statuary, mrd 
philosophy had reached their perfection; nevertheless 
slavery, suicide, licentiousness luiuriated under their 
reign, and humanity thirsted yet more for God, of 
whom their greatest vrise men had miserable con¬ 
ceptions. Greece shows us how far the wing of \ui- 
siaed humanity can soar, and how essential for man is 
a revelation from God. 
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As if to contrast with this, the Jews, who knew 
little of the fine arts—an unscientific and unsssthetie 
race—cherished the sublimest conceptions of Deity. 
How do we explain this ? The Greeks wore taught 
jy man; the Jews by Gtod. Yet the one fact was as 
necessary as the other. God was in the Parthenon 
as truly as in Solomon’s Temple:—^working out the 
experiment in the one, how little man could do; and 
showing the great truth in the other, how gloriously 
God can teach. 

The Boman empire, at the ere of Christ’s advent, 
bad spread its sway over almost all the known world; 
the laurels of the the croums of its CsBsars, 

were gathered from every land; whatever skilful 
policy or martial prowess could do, Borne did. But 
numbers, sick at heart, waited still for the Consolation 
of Israel. The inscription is legible on the tomb of 
nations, “ The world by wisdom knew not God.” 

At length the great Deliverer, for whom every na¬ 
tion had searched and toiled to find a substitute and 
failed—^for whose advent patriarchs, and prophets, and 
priests, and kings had prepared the way,—whose path 
to a cross was paved with traes and shadows and gor¬ 
geous ceremonies,—whose footfall had been for four 
thousand years the sweetest note in the chimes of 
mercy and truth that met together, and righteousness 
and peace that kissed each other,—^who was set up 
from everlasting as the model after which all shaU be 
fashioned, and the end to which all times and things 
shall contribute: this great Deliverer came and found 
only a manger in the world he had made, and hos- 
tiUty in the hearts he sustained by his power, and 
came to redeem from destruction by his precious 
blood. God mantfest in the flesh was the noblest apo¬ 
calypse of God in history. The malignity of Herod, 
the hypocrisy of Pilate, the inveterate hatred of the 
Hiarisees, the haughty scorn of the Sadducees, Boman 
laws and Jewish rites, the helplessness of women, the 
vacillation of men, the shout of them that reproached 
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Him—“ Tbou that eavest otlicrs save thyself,”—and 
the cry of human nature in the agony of its irrepres¬ 
sible conviction—“ Truly this was the Son of God 
these and uinumerable other conflicting and antagonis¬ 
tic forces, coming together without preconcert, pursu¬ 
ing their exclusive ends without any unanimity of plan 
or identity of purpose, all conspire and co-operate to 
accomplish the pur[)ose8 of God, and to prove to after 
ages God in history. Sin and Pain are thus ironed 
together like convicts, and are forced to do God’s will. 
The leech likes only blood, but the physician uses it 
for the health of his patient; out of the corrosive poison 
God brings out a precious elixir. 

What a monument of God in history is Calvary! 
Ignorance or wickedness alone can bbud man’s eyes 
to its glory. 

Very beautiful it is, also, to see that every miracle 
that Jesus did was not a mere stroke of power, but an 
earnest and first-fruit of the rescue of man from his 
slavery, and of creation from its curse. When he 
healed the sick, it was a forelight of the sicklcss state. 
When he raised the dead, it was a foretoken of t)ic 
first resurrection. Whatever man lost in Paradise the 
Son of man regained in Gethsemane. The wilderness 
which the first Adam left as our inheritance, the second 
Adam entered, and out of it educed the outline of 
Paradise regained. His healing men’s bodies, undoing 
the heavy burdens, raising the dead, unstopping the 
ears of the deaf, was God in history beginning that 
process which the ministry of our physicians labours 
to perpetuate and the voices of our clergy to circulate, 
and which shall end in the glory of that dawnind 
age in which there shall be “long hours” of joy and 
“ short hours of toil.” 

Starting at the empty tomb of their risen Lord, the 
first ambassadors of Christianity went forth to subdue 
the earth, with no patronage but an open world, and 
no help but in Him who had promised to be with them. 
Weakness prevailed agamst might and few against 
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many, and the lone fiahcrs of Galilee against the 
soldiers of Ca'sar. Humility overthrew pride, and love 
triumphed over hatred; and naked truth, the unarmed 
child, overcame the Macedonian phalanx, and the Ho¬ 
man legion, and Satanic hosts, till the Vine of Israel shot 
up and gracefully wove its tendrils around the sceptre 
and mingled llu-m with the laurels of the Cffisars, and 
at length the hated religion of a comer of the Eoman 
empire became the faith of countless nations, and the 
hope and stay and joy of humanity. 

Persecution fanned its flames; the sufferings of its 
martyrs convinced their murderers, and added new 
disciples to the faith. The winds of heaven wafted 
to distant lands the testimonies of the saints, and the 
silent subterranean catacombs into which they were 
crowded were inscribed with the records of the truths 
clung to in trial, and the joys realized by the worship- 
.,pers within them. All forces helped Christianity, all 
winds bore her onward. Her records in all lands are 
the imperi.shable evidence of God in history. The 
carnal have tried to burst the restraints of the gospel, 
aid the fierce and idolent to tear up by the roots that 
tree of life whoso shadbw gives protection even to 
them; but, like the banyan tree, the more its upper 
boughs have been cut and hacked, the wider and 
deeper its under roots have spread. God stands by 
it, though we see him not, and restrains, with un¬ 
seen but mighty hand, the fierce passions of mankind, 
and draws glory to himself from the remainder; and 
makes the first false prophet and the last false priest 
undesignedly aid the cause they have studied to be¬ 
tray. I know no more eloquent proof of God in history 
than this—^hat all the Mchitects of creation have failed 
to build up a lie, and an the inquisitors of Spain have 
failed to bum one tmth.)' God dies not when his 
children and confessors suffer, and troth is not con¬ 
sumed with her martyrs; and when the iron hoof of 
infidelity shall tread down aU the churches, shrines 
and altars, and holy places of Christianity, there shall 
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be left in every Christian’s bosoiu the chancel of a 
holy heart, which man can neither make nor mar— 
God’s first temple in Paradise, and God’s last temple 
on earth." 

Having glanced at this, the main current of evidence 
of God in history, let us look at some of the side 
streams. "Wherever there is prophecy or promise in 
Scripture, we shall find God in history, watching over 
its pcrlect performance. The minutest characteristics 
of the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Greek, and Boman 
em])ires were jiictorially set forth in Daniel, long 
prior to their corporate existence; and the evidence 
of God in liistory is the fact that ^Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, Cspsar, and Constantine, 
all start up in brilliant succession at the moment indi¬ 
cated some thousand years before; and, having done 
the work predetermined of God, they successively 
sank into the darkness, out of w'hich, like meteors, they 
originally emerged. God’s sure word of prophecy is 
the grand fluxion, of which the history of nations is 
the fluent. God is as truly in the history of modem 
and aneient Europe, as in the forty years’ journeying 
in the wilderness. Bead the prediction respecting 
-kAM, that his descendants, the children of Africa, will 
he bondsmen of bondsmen. England nobly sacrificed 
twenty millions, in order to wash her hands of the 
heinous crime and horrible abominations of slaveiy, 
and sent her cruisers to sweep the seas of every craft 
that ventured to encourage the inhuman traffic. But 
while God is not the autlior of this sin, nor man irre¬ 
sponsible for his crimes, slavery has grown under the 
attempts to extinguish it, and shot up in spite of the 
power of Britain, and the piercing protest of outraged 
humanity, the hour of its eiliuction not having yet 
come; thereby showing that heaven and earth may 
jiasB away, but that one jot or tittle- of God’s word 
caiuiot pass away till all be fulfilled. 

Of the descendants of Ishmael, the Arabs, it was 
written, some six thousand years ago, that each should 
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“ be a nild man; his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him,” and that he should 
“ dwell in the presence of his brethren.” 

Gibbon, the foe of Christianity, unconsciously boars 
witness to God in history, when ho states, “ the anus 
of Sesostris and Cyrus, and Pompey and Trajan, 
could never achieve the conquest of Araoiaand when 
he says, “ the Arabs are armed against mankindand 
at this day, says sir liobert Porter in his travels, “ the 
Arabs arc still a wild people, dwelling in the presence 
of all their brethren, unsubdued and unchangeable-- 
one of those mysterious facts that establish the truth 
of prophecy;” and, we may add, another evidence that 
the God who spake in prophecy is the God who acts 
in history. 

Of Egyj)t it was written, upwards of two thousand 
years ago, “ Egypt shall bo the basest of kingdoms; I 
will make the land waste by the hands of strangers: 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt; 
it shall be the basest of kiugiloms.” 

Gibbon, ignorant of the prophecy, and declaiming 
i^inst the very existence of God, thus writes : “ Its 
constitution condemns the natives to ])er])ctual servi¬ 
tude, under the arbitrary dominion of strangers and 
slaves.” 

Volney writes: “ Deprived, twenty-three centuries 
ago, of her natural proprietors, she has seen her fer¬ 
tile fields successively a prey to the Persians, the 
Macedonians, the Womans, the Greeks, the Arabs, 
the Tartars.” “ In Egypt there is no middle class; a 
universal air of misery is manifest in all the traveller 
meets.” 

God’s truth was ii^irophecy, and atheists attest 
God’s presence in thlWillilment: and thus God in 
hifltorv is the echo of God in prophecy. 

Of Jfineveh it was prophesied by Nahum, “ Nineveh 
shall be like a pool of water,” “to be devoured as 
stubble fully dry“ the Lord will make an utter 
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end of it.” Diodorus relates, “it was destroyed 
partly by fire and partly by w^er.” According to 
Gibbon, “ the city, and even the ruins of the city, have 
wholly disappeared.” 

Tyre was once the London of the ancient world. 
“It was,” says Volney, “the theatre of an immense 
commerce, the nursery of arts.” 

Upwards of two thousand years ago, God thus spake 
of it in prophecy: “ I am against thee, O Tyrus, and 
will cause many nations to come up against thee, as 
the sea causeth his waves to come up. And they 
sh.all destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down her 
towers. I will also scrape her dust from her,, and 
make her like the top of a rock. It shall be a place 
for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea.” 

The Chaldeans, and finally the Greeks under Alex¬ 
ander, came up against it. Alexander formed a 
mound from the main land, out of the materials of old 
Tyre, and literally, in the words of the prophet, 
s('raj)od off her dust, and buried it in the sea. There 
is left scarce a ruin of Tyre. A rock is all that 
remains, on which modern fishermen now dry their 
nets. In the words of Volney, “ It contains fifty or 
sixty families, who live obscurely on the produce of 
ttu'ir little ground, and a trifling fishery.” Thus 
t here is seen in history the shadow of Him who 
inspired the prophecy ; and whDe his voice is heard • 
sounding in the one, his hand is seen acting in the 
otlier. Your time would not allow me to show 
similar proofs from the state of Idumea, Babylon, 
Judaea. 

But one race I cannot pass bj^, whose existence is 
eloquent evidence of God ia^history. I mean the 
Jews. 

Of them, God thus spake hundreds of years before 
the destruction of Jenisalem: “I will scatter you 
among the heathen;” “thou shalt become an asto¬ 
nishment, a proverb, and a byword, among all nations, 
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whither the Lord shall lead thee.” “Among these 
nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole 
of thy foot have rest.” 

These, and many other predictions, intimate tho 
state of that mysterious race till Christ come. All 
nations have homes in Jerusalem. The Jew has none. 
Tlioy have been sifted through aU nations, and have 
taken root in none. They are the subjects of every 
dynasty—the victims of every tyranny—the scofl’ of 
the infidel — the scorn of the great. From the 
Thames to the Tiber, and from tho Tiber to the 
Ganges, and from the Ganges to the Missouri—^from 
“ Greeid^d’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand ” 
—they Are found insulated from the sympathies of 
all meh, indicating ailiiiities vGth something above 
and before, but with nothing around. That once 
great nation has been poured down upon the earth 
like quicksilver—it has split into innumerable scat¬ 
tered and di.sintegrated globules, whieli the hand of 
the Great Proprietor will yet collect, and form into a 
mighty mass tliat shall glow with imperishable s[)len- 
dour and reflect his glory. Many thousand years ago, 
God in prophecy pronounced the future dispersion 
and doom of the Jews, and God in history has kejit 
them like the bush on lloreb—burning and not con¬ 
sumed—tin that djiy come when the glory shall return 
from between the cherubim, and tho dry bones rush 
together from a thousand lands, and the groans ot 
creation, and the oppression of the Jews, and the tra¬ 
vail of the Christian, cease together. Do you hear 
overj' morning that deep-toned voice in your streets ? 
it is the echo of the voice of God in prophecy— 
evidence to a sceptic world that God’s word is truth. 
No man can read the^history of the Jews, and the 
prophecy of which that history is -the shadow pro¬ 
jected into many years and lands, and not conclude 
that the prescience of God pronounced the prediction, 
and that the presence of God in history superintends 
its fulfilment. 
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Let any mani read the descriptions of Bomanism, 
as they are delineated in the New Testament Scrips 
tures, and compare with them the development m 
history of the features and facts of that terrible apos¬ 
tasy, some of whose characteristics were so eloquently 
rendered in this place last Tuesday;—the systeni witn 
which we shall soon have to grapple,—^a system which 
■ refuses to examine a dogma lest it lose faith in it ; 
which regards prayer as a punishment, and simony 
as a virtue; which puts the queen of heaven in the 
place of the Saviour of sinners, and mechanical cere¬ 
monies in the stead of spiritual worship;—a system 
which speaks aU tongues and lives in aU Linds; which 
enters alike royal cabinet and republican congress; 
whoso hundred hands grasp the sceptre and arrange 
the ballot-box; whoso wiles seduce priests and states¬ 
men to endow Popery in Ireland, and open diplo¬ 
matic intercourse with the pope in Italy; whose fine 
music and dramatic ceremonies draw over our young 
men by thousands to the liomish cathedral in the 
Borough ;—and see if Popery, in its creeds and canons 
and history, bo not a counterpart of prophecy in the 
pages of the word of God. It was laid down as a 
qualification of Aaron, “ I know he can speak weU,” 
May it not be laid down as a qualification for a 
Eomish priest, “ I know he can chant, genufiect, or 
pirouette, and dress well ? ” 

Bomanism, in the nineteenth century, is the echo 
of its description in the first. 

Yet strange! but true! and evidence that God in 
histofy is not Divine responsibility for human sins, 
every new corruption that Borne took to her bosom 
shot forth into a curse that tormented her, as if to 
show that while God predicted her he did not make 
her. The snord with which she evangelized smote 
herself—the decretals and chartularies which she 


forged became the witnesses of her crimes—^the ca¬ 
thedrals she built from the plunder of widows and 
organs echoed with her own groans, and, in 1703, 
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flowed with her own blood—her doctrine of priestly 
celibacy has been poison in her veins; and her con¬ 
fessional, erected to be the seat of power, has been 
felt by her as a burning throne. At every stage of 
her development, Gtod in but not of her history has 
cried aloud, “ Do it not ”—as often she has done it 
;md suffered. 

You have read and beard of the controversies and 
discussions of the ancient fathers, councils, and eccle¬ 
siastical writers. These were frequently fierce, ofteJi 
turning on some word or syllable of the sacred text. 

Let the value of some of their discussions be 
placed at as low a rate as you like: their writings, pre¬ 
served by that church which was h.-ss willing to pre¬ 
serve the Bible, contain almost all the New Testii- 
ment; so that, were every copy of the New Testament 
suddenly to disappear from the earth, I could gather 
almost the whole volume from the folios of the 
fathers. It thus appears that God was present in 
the midst of these controversies, overruling them for 
the safety and preservation of his word. The frag¬ 
ments of the writings of Porphyry and Cclsus, the 
ancient opposers of Ohristianitv, prove that the pas¬ 
sages they quoted fifteen hundred years ago are ver¬ 
batim in their writings as they exist in our Bibles; 
and thus the Bible is proved by infidel evidence to be 
pure to-day as it proceeded from its fountain. 

The preservation of the Old Testament in its un- 
conupted purity is evidence of God in history. Tlie 
distinction of the twelve tribes gave each an interest 
in preserving their law in its integrity. Their wings 
had each to write out a copy of the law. The people, 
in order to obey God’s command to teach it to their 
children, must mso have had or written out copies of 
it. The jealousy of Jews and Samaritans mode 
the one a watch on the other. The translation of 
the Old Testament into Greek, and its dissemination 
throughout the world—the Chaldee paraphrase—the 
very superstitions of the Jews, who counted the 

K 
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letters and paragraphs and fixed the middle letter and 
middle word of each book, are all proofs of the pre¬ 
sence of God disposing the good and overruling the 
bad to the preservation of the purity and safety of 
the sacred records. No part of the Old or New Tes¬ 
tament is lost. 

Of the facts recorded in the Bible every day and 
every land and every science furnish evidence. The 
Andes, the Alps, the Pyrenees, hold in their gigantic 
bosoms the demonstrative evidences of the Ilood. 
Heathen writers witness to the tower of Babel; and 
Tacitus, Strabo, and Josephus.record the destruction of 
Gomorrah. Young, Salt, and ChampolUon have drawn 
from the stony lips of the Pyramids testimonies to the 
truths of Scripture, and made the hieroglyphics on 
innumerable fragments to reflect the scenes of four 
thousand years ago; and, out of the very tombs of 
Egypt, Bebsoni has raised witnesses, as it were from the 
deiul, to cry in the ear of a sceptic world, “ Thy word is 
truth.” Prom the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom;peii 
coins and medals are stiU gathered, silently attesting 
the same fact. God is collecting all things to witness 
to his word. He is in the Pyramids of Egj'pt—in the 
ruins of Pompeii—^in the laboratories of science—in 
literature, in poetry—calling up new heralds of his 
glory; and by-and-by the w'hole earth shall be covered 
with ten thousand times ten thousand witnesses from 
every realm, and school, and kingdom, and science, 
who, baptist-like, shall • point while they preach, 

“ Behold the Lamb of God, which taheth away the 
sin of the world.” 

The disputes and differences among true Christians 
about minor things, as church-government and rubrics 
and rites, etc., have been the occasion of preventing 
the minutest passages of Scripture from the very 
possibility of alteration, in order to favour a particular 
view. The watchful controversialist would iustautly 
have CMOsed the attempt of his opponent to alter a 

text. !^en in the literature and logomachies of the 

w 
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scholastic divines, during the dark and leaden ages 
of medisval Europe, we can trace the presence and 
providence of God. They kept alive and stimulated 
mental activit}% and their abstruse speculations led to 
the foundation of noble universities and useful schools; 
and their incessant controversial war —in which the 
Angelic doctor beat the Seraphic, and he the Irrefra¬ 
gable—kept in practice those powers which were des¬ 
tined at the Eeformation to “ contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” The scholaa- 
tic divinity was the old and worn-out instrument, on 
which the musician practised and acquired the skill 
that enabled him to touch with power and draw forth 
the harmonics of a nobler one. God was among the 
schoolmen of the middle ages. Peter Lombard, Dun 
Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas had their mission. 
Those abstractions of theirs which the eagle’s eye 
could not see, and tliose fooleries of theirs which a 
modern dunce cannot tolerate, were not useless. Had 
Christianity appeared abroad in its princely and glori¬ 
ous aspect, it had been quenched and banished from 
the earth by the Homan autocrat. As it was, those 
schoolmen wove the ark of dialectic subtilties in which 
the Babe of Bethlehem was preserved from the Pha¬ 
raohs of the earth. "When the time of the church’s 
deliverance drew near, it was the scandalous lives of 
prominent ecclesiastics, the excesses of their tyranny, 
the merely literary character of Leo x., the prevailing 
ignorance as weU as immorality of the priests, that 
were overruled by God to precipitate the great He- 
formation. Nor can one fail to perceive that the fall 
of Constantinople, which had previously covered Eu¬ 
rope with the treasures of ancient learning, and next 
the discovery of printing, were God’s appointed he¬ 
ralds crying in the wilderness “ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord.” Thus the fall of Constantinople, which gavd 
new impetus to scholarship, was the evidence of the 
presence and overruling providence of God. Thus 
Gutteuberg, the inventor of printing, was not a mere 
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accident—an isolated fact. He was as much the 
creature of Q-od as the highest angel; and his work, 
unconsciously on his part, a contribution to the sove¬ 
reign purposes of Deity. 

To pass on to individual instances. 

In the beautiful and simple story of Joseph, which 
is worked up with our earliest recollections;—his visit 
to his brethren in Dotham—^the pit—the purchase— 
the prison—the accusation—’the elevation to Pharaoh’s 
right hand, are evidence that facts are more resplen¬ 
dent than iiction, and that God is in the minutest 
turning of individual biography as much'and as truly 
as in the mightiest pulse of national or European life. 

8 aul of Tarsus, delighted with the work of per¬ 
secution—serving his sanguinary apprenticeship by 
watching the outer garments of the murderers of 
Stephen—a persecutor from taste—an amateur in 
blood—sets out to Damascus, full of energy and oveiv 
flowing with proscriptive zeal. Midway a voice sounds 
from the sky that laid him in the dust, and left him 
the advocate of the cause ho endeavoured to crush, 
and the preacher of that Christianity which he tiU 
then had hoped to expunge from the face of the earth. 

Josephus the histonan, a Jew, sits down,amid the de- 
biM of Jerusalem, to write its history, and to praise, as 
he felt it expedient, his Homan master, and yet, cover 
os he could the sins and shame of his people, for whom 
his sympathies still flowed. These were his motives and 
ends. He writes his history, and therein records, un¬ 
consciously and undesignedly on his part, the f ulfilm ent 
of the Saviour’s prediction of the fan of Jerusalem ;%l 
much so that, if asked to produce a minute and detailed 
evidence of the strict and amplest ftdfilment of what 
is written in Matt, iiiv., and irresistible proof that 
Jesus is the Messiah—^by a witness no one can suspect 
of partiality, or accuse of leaning to Christianil^— I 
would summon to my presence the Jew Josephus, the 
faithful chronicler oi the downfal of his beloved Jmi^ 
Salem—of the utter desolation of his country, and of 
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the unparalleled sufferings of its guilty people, and in 
this a witness that G-od is in history. 

Gibbon sits down by the lake of Genova, and amid 
the shadows of the Alps, to sketch, in his own magni¬ 
ficent language, the decline and fall of Kome. He 
casts censure where he can on Christians, and reproach 
when he dares on Christianity, and turns to carica¬ 
ture, in many a note, its finest and sublimest truths. 
Christians begin to study prophecy, especially the 
Apocalypse—and lo! his very sarcasms are important 
proofs of its truth, and the facts he collects attesta¬ 
tions to its inspiration ; and the scorn he fiings at the 
Bible bursts into the gloiy that embosoms and illu¬ 
minates its history; and of all commentators on the 
Book of Bevelation, he who set out with a determina¬ 
tion to upset Christianity itself is the most important 
—and thus the author of the “ Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire” is, it may be a reluctant, but an irre¬ 
sistible and splendid evidence of God in history. 

The monk Tetzel went forth at the bidding of pope 
Leo X. to raise money by any process—the most pro¬ 
ductive the best—for finishing the Cathedral of St. 
Peter at Home. The wretched hireling sold indul¬ 
gences and pardons for past, present, and future ini¬ 
quities. His excesses roused the indignation of the 
good and the inquiries of the thinking. Undesignedly 
he stirred up the lieformation—he digs the foundations 
of a Protestant temple, instead of gathering funds for 
the superstructure of a popish one—his voice becomes 
the requiem of German Popery, and his progress its 
fli^ral march. The blasphemies of the monk Tetzel 
awakened the feelings of the monk Luther, and pope 
Leo sending his emissary to collect money for super¬ 
stitious ends, is connected with the Lord of glory com¬ 
missioning Luther to prophesy again, and unfurl that 
glorious baimer which has waved over so man^ and’ 
so noble lands; and thus Tetzel, the dealer in indul¬ 
gences, is summoned from his infamous grave, to attest 
that God is in history. 
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I need not quote the biography of Martin Luther 
as evidence of the great truth I am endeavouring to 
establish. He goes into an Augustinian convent in 
order to prepare himself for the Eomish church, and 
finding a Bible, unread before, he gets a fresh ray of 
truth that directs him out of it. He makes a jour¬ 
ney to Borne, in order to be strengthened in his 
views and convictions as a Eomanist, and he returns 
disgusted with the scenes of profligacy he witnessed, 
and armed with intenser indignation against the 
very system he went to see and admire in its most 
favourable position. He is sent to Wartbrirg as a 
prisoner, and there he translates the Bible. The 
pope dings at bis bead a whole sbower of anatbomas, 
and Luther reads God’s holy word in the light of the 
bonfire made by the burning of the anathemas of the 
sovereign pontiff. Every stone thrown at Luther 
rebounded and hit pope Leo x. The very plans that 
were calculated to extinguish the rising bght acted 
on it hike the winds of heaven on a forest on fire. 

God was m that intense and stirring history, and 
therefore all opposition — persecution — scheming— 
policy—only hmped it to culminate in glory—in vic¬ 
tory. We see sweep along these great historic events 
the long procession of soldiers, monks, pilgrims, kings, 
emperors, prelates, popes; Wt these are not the 
builders—they are but the tools in the Builder’s 
hand; these are not the sculptors—they are but the 
chisels obedient to the Sculptor’s touch. 

The most stupendous ekent since the Eeformation 
—^its antipodes in some respects—was perhaps the 
French Bevolution of 1793. Personated and con¬ 
densed, as it was, in its terrible exponent and agent— 
Napoleon; its moat powerful energies were ultimately 
directed against this great land of ours—Old England. 

In our policy at home, so finely developed by the 
great prime mmister of that day—and, above all, in 
the mastei^spirits that -crowded every deck, and 
started up in every field— we see God’s great inteiv 
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veution in that terrible crisis to save the land of 
light, and love, and truth, and freedom. In vain 
France hurried ships, and admirals, and sailors, to 
master, invade, or sweep our shores; for the very 
name of Nelson carried terror into every opposing 
crew; while with a decision, a speed, and splendour, 
undeniably of God, he swept the seas, and disappeared 
from the scene as soon as at Trafalgar he had struck 
the finishing blow. 

Having done God’s work on the seas, by executing 
his judgments on them that had provoked them, our 
country had to complete her mission by her sacrifices, 
deeds, and victories upon land. 

If in the hour of need God sent a Nelson to do his 
behest upon the deck, he sent a Wellington to rival 
if not eclipse him on the field. The conqueror o 
•Europe was baffled by the genius, and humbled by the 
heroism of the duke. The torrent of militar)' con¬ 
quest that gathered speed and bulk with progress, 
and carried on its surging waves whatever religion 
had consecrated or time had spared, was met and 
stemmed by Wellington : yes, rolled back in its stormy 
channel, and the path of havoc turned into the career 
of victory, till—on the field of Waterloo—the Trafal- 
^ of the land—Napoleon 'was struck down; the 
fabric of his iron empire crumbled into ruin, his 
sword shivered in his grasp, and his diadem torn from 
his brow, and he himself left to die in chains, an exile 
in a solitary spot in the At][antic Sea. Can we doubt 
that God was in our history ? The nations that 
denied, or bla^hemed, or polluted his name by their 
superstitions, felt each almost omnipotent against the 
other; but found all combined but weakness against 
that land whose monarch reigns Dei qbatia, by “the 
grace of God,” and whose people in the main look 
beyond the sUcs to the everlasting hills for strength 
and Getory. 

During the volcanic outburst of the first French 
Revolution, and whilo God, to whom the thanks were 
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given, carried our country from victory to victory, he 
stirred the hearts of our clergy and people at home; 
and in the decade, extending from 1792 to 1802, 
nearly all our missionary societies were created—as if 
to show that while Satan raged and smote the Redeem¬ 
er’s heel, God put forth his glorious cross and erhshed 
the serpent’s head. While the crashes of fallen dynas¬ 
ties were echoed from every shore of Britain, there 
was heard sounding over tl>e main, and awakening 
glad music amid distant isles and benighted deserts, 
the silver sounds of the trumpet of jubilee, and God’s 
great voice heard to be greater and “ mightier than 
^the noise of many waters—yea, than the mighty 
waves of the sea.” • 

The Baptist Missionary Society first lifted up its 
head and shone, while it was sprinkled with the beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness. The London Missionarv, 
the Church Missionary, the Wesleyan Mi-ssiouai-y, the 
Religious Tract, and the Bible Societies, raised their 
heads in glorious succession. There ai-e differences 
in details, identity in truth, and rivalry only in 
beneficence. If we look Uu .i series‘of mountain 
peaks, on which the first rays of tlie sim are’lulling, 
tlie intervening valleys are concealed and lost, a - d the 
illuminated crags and jiinnacles alone are visible in 
the rosy light that illuminates Ihein. So with those 
noble societies. I cannot see their differences. I can 
only see their bright heights glowing in the splen¬ 
dour of their common Sun. I cannot hear in them any 
voice but God’s: T cannot see in them any life but 
love: I cannot trace in their history any one but God, 
who makes the weakest things monuments of his 
might, and the most defective things trophies of his 
grace. 

During all the revolutionary storms of continental 
Europe, our country not only reposed id the quiet 
sunshine of peace, but more and more girded herself 
as a Cluistian people to go forth the ambassadress 
of Heaven, the benefactress of the earth. In the 

M 
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language of William Wilberforce, •whose sanctified 
influence was at that time so eminently blessed, 
“ ibnidthe din of warlike preparations, the mundatioii 
stone was laid of the Bible Society, an institution 
which was to leaven all nations with the principles of 
peaceand thus, while other nations were pulling 
their houses about their ears, ours—alike hut and 
hall—stood firm, because, upon the Rock of Ages; 
and our hands were busy, not in pulling down, but in 
rearing new institutions, which should spread the 
everlasting gospel from sea to sea, and from the rivers 
to the ends of the earth. 

It was about the close of the eighteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century that infidelity broke 
out with increased hostility and bitterness. But in this 
also was manilest the overruling pro-vidence of God. 
The violenee of the assault stirred up the noblest 
spirits of t'hristcndom, and the defence so completely 
covered the attack that all felt thankful for so fero¬ 
cious an onset because of so splendid a defence. I 
have seen the sun by his very brilliancy exhale from 
■tlie earth thick mists that grew into dark clouds and 
threatened to »>clij )80 the luminary of day; but by the 
intensity of the same beams he dissolved the clouds 
into showers wliicli refreshed and fertilized the earth 
they conceded irora the sunlight. So the Sun of 
righteousness (lra\v^• up, by his very gloiy, clouds of 
atheistic and infidel opponents ; but the same glory 
that provoked their exhalation from the earth, turns 
them into means of usefulness and progress to his 
kingdom. What the world’s false prophets pronounce 
to be the toml)stone of Christianity, is ever the plat- 
firm on which this Bird of Paradise plumes its wing 
for a higher flight and a wider range. . 

AVliile at that time God was so conspicuous in our 
history—in the light of the blessings wmich he show¬ 
ered down—his presence was sing^rly transparent 
in the judgments, which, like chartered emissaries, 
walked the world around ua. The very scenes and 

« 
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spots wliyVe nations had sinned with a' high hand were 
those wliosG God punished them visible before the 
world.. Judgment* tracked the sin, and punished it 
where it had left its trail. , 

The priests of France had stained their country’s 
soil with the blood of slaughtered victims on occasions 
as melancholy as memorable in history, and on the 
same soil the priests of France were humbled and 
cruelly murdered by that raippant infidelity which 
• was just the rebound of their superstition. 

The pope himself was seized by the. soldiers of 
Napoleon in the Sistine chapel, marched a prisoner 
aiTud files of soldiers along the ante-haU, in which are 
still retained the paintings of the massacre of the 
French Protestants on St. Jiartholomew’a eve. So 
true it is that national sins wiU sooner or later be 
visited by national retributions. 

And what are the news of this very day ? In the 
Times Newspaper of to-day, 28th November, I read: 
—“ The head of the llomish communion, lately the 
object of furious idolatry, is now more hated and de¬ 
spised than the most worthless of his predecessors, 
and is only allowed to live because not worth assas¬ 
sination. The patrimony of St. Peter is olfered in the 
streets for sale to any set of demagogues.” 

Great Babylon is now* coming into remembrance 
before God, and she who has murdered men and souls, 
and canonized the murderers, is now about to drink 
that cup of judgment which her dreadful iniquities 
have filled up. 

There is a great and palpable evidence of God in 
the history of our own great land, which I dare not 
omit or dilute. 

Every time the reigning monarch of this realm fos¬ 
tered or sympathized with papal supremacy and error, 
our glory faded, our greatness melted away, and ruin 
stared us in the face; but just as often as the reign¬ 
ing sovereign displayed and acted on Protestant— 
that is, Bible—Christianity, the whole coimtry rose in 
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greatness, in prosperity, in glory. Tliis fcatnre was 
not the occasional but the constant. It alone is proof 
of God in our history. Queen Mary died, and be¬ 
queathed a country replete with embarrassments— 
disquiet at home and desperate hostility abroad. Tlio 
only plant that positively luxuriated was Popeiy j ab 
under and around it was chaos—confusion—eclipse. 

Elizabeth ascended the same throne. She acted on 
the fact that Protestantism is true and Popery a lie. 
She crushed the powers of Spain—enfranchised the 
Dutch—advocated and enforced the liberties of every 
people, however feeble, that appealed to her; and 
made her throne the eni'y of the bad, the admiration 
of the good, and the rallying refuge for all who felt 
the tj-ranny of the oppressor. 

James vi. of Scotland ascended the British throne 
as James i. lie manfully announced his sympathy 
with Protestant truth, and his allegiance to its cause. 
From that moment all the strength and cunning of 
the popedom were concentrated on his destruction. 
The horrible conspiracy of the Gunpowder Plot—^than 
which I know no nobler occasion of God interposing 
in our histoiy—^w as prosecuted with a success that 
gave way only on the eve of execution. Had this 
desperate attempt nqt been detected by a providential 
interposition, too plain to bo misapprehended, the 
whole history of our coimtry from that day to this 
had been changed. God was in the history of that 
reign, guarding us from popish treachery, and keep¬ 
ing us for Protestant blessings. Charles i. com¬ 
menced a reign full of promise. Foreign and do¬ 
mestic wars were hushed, and Britain gave token of 
a bright and glorious career of political, commercial, 
and national happiness. 

But Charles contracted a popish marriage, acqui- 
es^g in the requirements of the Infanta, that their 
children should not be suckled even by Protestant 
nurses, and that till thirteen years of age they should 
be under Boman Catholic teachers, 
r 
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WTiat followed? The star of our country was 
obscured; in8UTT^ction and feuds sprang up among 
his subjects; confusion fell like a cloud on his conn-, 
oils, and Charles himself perished on the scaffold. 

Cromwell rose to supremacy when all around 
and within was faction, disorder, poverty, contempt 
abroad, and confusion at home. Whatever were the 
flaws or personal character of that iron general, his 
whole policy wae eminently Protestant. Wherever 
Protestantism was crushed under the hoof of the 
apostasy, his sword and treasure were placed at the 
command of the sufferers; to foster Protestant 
Christianity, and to leave Popery to pine or perish 
from the earth, was the delight of Cromwell, and the 
glory of his reign. England forthwith rose as on 
eagle’s wings: she eommandfed the reverence of re¬ 
motest nations; and, in the words of Dr. Croly, whoso 
splendid elucidation of these facts is worthy of uni¬ 
versal study, “ He realized the splendid improbability 
that, before he died, he would make the name of an 
Englishman as much feared and honoured as ever 
was that of an ancient Itoman.” 

Charles ii. ascended a throne—glorious, powerful, 
and prosperous,—fixed in the conviction and flourish¬ 
ing in the affections of his people. He was a Homan 
Catholic in disguise: he used every effort to make 
his subjects and his country Eomish too. Almost 
in an instant the whole canopy of his country was 
covered with cloud; fire- and pestilence depopulated 
' the capital; defeat and dishonour fell upon our arms 
abroad. 

James the Second avowed himself a Homan Ca¬ 
tholic. Ho trampled underfoot all law, and trust, 
and precedent, and the countiy retrograded still. De¬ 
termined to be deceived no longer, this Protestant 
nation rose in its majesty and strength, and swept 
the Stuart dynasty from the throne,' and called 
William to occupy their place. Acting on Protestant 
principles, he restored the shattered condition of hi# 
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country, humbled foreign aggressors, quenched Irish 
rebellion, and aided Protestants 'v^eruver they were 
persecuted. 

I do not prosecute the parallel into later times: 
but here let me add with ^ solemnity, that if our 
country shall be so infatuated as to give its resources 
—our resources, our earnings—to the maintenauce 
of Poperv and the endowment of its priesthood in any 
of these lands;—if the minor aberration of ISIS, in 
stead of being abjured, shall be persisted in and 
developed in state endowment of the anti-Christian 
apostasy in 1849 ;—then I fear that, as on former 
occasions, confusion will light upon our councils, 
and civil broils at home and humiliating disasters 
abroad accumulate in all directions. Woe! woe! to 
our country, if she deliberately takes to her bosom 
what she has so solemnly renounced and abjured. 
God in her history has heretofore been mercy and 
goodness, inflicting paternal, not penal chastisement. 
God in her history will then, I fear, be the consuming 
fire, and having partaken of the sins of Babylon, 
she shall receive in terrible measure of her plagues. 

Has not the year now drawing to its close been an 
appeal to our country to bo true to God, and proof 
that ii‘ she be so He will be a shield and buckler unto 
her? 

In January, the opening month of this year of won¬ 
ders, Sicily demanded a new constitution, and Den¬ 
mark re-eichod its cry for another. 

In February, Sardinia obtained its charter; and 
Paris rose en matte, and displaced its monarch by j' 
republic. 

Hi March, Saxony received the freedom of tli«- 
press; and Mettemich, whose wisdom and policy 
were supposed to bo a match for all the diplomatists 
of Europe, fell and fled. 

The fires of revolution blazed in every capital; chains 
of iron were snapt asunder like thread ol flax; kings. 
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that laid their heads on their pillows at night, safe in 
the conviction tli^t a hundred thousand bayonets were 
at their bidding, awoke in the morning to find them¬ 
selves refugees, and their thrones blazing in the flames. 
A tornado swept the whole continent of Europe, and 
the dust it raised arose from falling thrones and bro¬ 
ken sceptres, and the dibris of wrecked and shattered 
dynasties. Great kings seemed suddenly paralyzed 
with terror, while vast masses of their subjects were 
seized with the fierce instincts of the tiger or the lion; 
and this fiery tempest has not yet spent its fury. We 
can only estimate its havoc by what it has left behind 
it, and learn how feeble is inan when God rises to 
punish the inhabitants of the earth; and how loose is 
■that crown, and tottering that throne, which right¬ 
eousness neither adorns nor supports. 

Paeis is on the brink of starvation, and France of 
national bankruptcy; and its shattered houses and its 
bereaved families are the terrible proofs of the height 
of that sea of blood which only now begins to ebb 
away. 

Berlin is at this moment convulsed with revolu¬ 
tionary mobs, and king and people ready to draw the 
sword on each other, to determine whether law and 
order, or disorganization and distress, shall be the 
order of years to come. 

Vienna has sunk under a terrible eclipse—murder 
perpetrated in cool blood by the insurrectionary mob, 
and avenged by speedy and righteous retribution—its 
walls in ruins—^its houses tom by grape-shot, and its 
once peaceful streets lined with military—are faint 
paragraphs from its chapter of recent horrors. 

Spain, overrun with bandits, is kept from national 
revolution by the constant counter-irritation which is 
spread over its surface. 

Italy, sick of its long night of inCubus, in arms; and 
pope Rus II., who first set the revolutionary ball 
a-going—^forgetful he was the head of a system which 
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might be revolutionized, but could not be reformed— 
s refugee from St. Peter’s and ready to faU in with the 
dynasty that will preserve his pontificate. These are 
the waves that rise and lash the shores of aU the 
countries of Europe. 

And how stands it with us P Why such an audience 
as this dare not at this moment assemble in any ca¬ 
pital of Europe. When a few sprinklings of the dark 
thujder-cloud fell upon us last spring—and some few 
thousand of those eccentric phenomena called Chartists 
—a few specimens of whose crotchets should be em¬ 
balmed in the British Museum—rose, and threatened 
more than they meant, or could, our most gracious 
queen had but to give tbe sign, and her prime minister 
but to stamp his foot, and every street was lined 
with loyal citizens; and while vive this, and vive 
that, was roaring from the volcanic orifice of every 
capital of Europe, “ G-od save the Queen” rose from 
Old England’s heart like a peal of thunder; Chartist 
pikemeu and French democrats disappeared in their 
dens—some preparatory to a move to Botany Bay, 
and others to Bridewoll; and were w'e summoned 
again, 1 venture to assert there is not a young man 
in this vast audience who would not rise and rally 
round the throne, and show that love to God and 
loyalty to our queen are inseparable twins. 

We ask no reward—our loyalty has no conditions: 
but we submit to the prime minister of England, whe¬ 
ther, if legislation be practicable, it would not bo wise 
and good to enact, that such loyalty should not be 
ground down by incessant drudgery, night and d^ ; 
that it should have spare minutes every evening for 
recruiting its energies from living springs—in short, 
that the long-hour system should be the monopoly of 
rebels in Van Diemen’s Land, and short hours the 
privilege, as they are the r^ht, of some hundred thou¬ 
sand of the most loyal young mMi of London, and the 
moat enthusiastic supporters of our queen. 
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But why has Old England sat so unmoved upon her 
throne in the waste of waters ? Why have tho waves 
of revolution crouched and slipped away the moment 
they approached her ? Why have “ kings that saw her 
marvelled, and been trouble^ and hasted away ? Mark 
ye well her bulwarks”—what are they ? Yes—yes, I 
know and appreciate tho wisdom of our constitution, 
tho Saxon energy of our people—mighty in its silence 
—and the greatness of our navy, whose shadows ere 
now swept the seas—and the heroism of our a^^ny, 
which has never advanced but to victory, and never 
retreated but to cover the retreat with greater 
gloiy than the advance. Why, our horse guards, if 
needed, would ride down invading troops Uke nino- 
pius, and our 42nd Highlanders, who awed Napo¬ 
leon’s imperial squadrons, would frighten all their 
successors in similar fields. But these are our 
xinews, not our life—means of action, not the sources 
of strength. It is the living Christianity of our 
people that is the life-blood of our countiy—^it is the 
grace of God in Old England’s heart that is the secret 
of the fixity and splendour of the crown on the. queen 
of England’s brow. Christianity is the cement of 
our social system. Our people are so loyal because 
they are comparatively so religious. There are, no 
doubt, secondary causes of our national peace, some 
of which I may venture to specify; and I am sure 
you will not suspect me of expressing party political 
opinions, if I refer to two or three recent remarkable 
facts, full of significance to reflecting minds. 

Some sixteen years ago was passed a celebrated 
bill, commonly called tho “Eeform Bill,” by which it 
was understood the equilibrium of our constitution was 
restored by extending the basis of our representative 
^stem. Whatever were its merits—and Whigs and 
lories have each their respective convictions on the 
subject—^it will be •admitted by all that it was a 
movement in the popular direction, and an ex.tin> 
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Rui slier of inany .complaints against our political sys¬ 
tem. 

Some.two or three years ago, what is called “free- 
trade” was carried amid tremendous excitement and 
terrible opposition ; and protectionism, like the close 
boroughs, be it for good or evil, is substantially among 
the things that were, and that for ever. This also 
was progression in the direction of popular power and 
preference. Now, whether these measures be re¬ 
garded as intrinsically good or bad in themselves, 
what would have been the state of this country last 
^ring, when the sea of revolution that burst out in 
France sent some of its waves against our shores, if 
neither of those concessions to popular demand had 
been 'madi'r' The disaft'ected w'ould have found—in 
the absence of reform, and in the existence of the 
corn-laws—all the fuel they required for kindling a 
revolution which, humanly speaking, would have 
blazed far and wide, and probably have left its black 
footprints from John-o’-Groat’s to the Land’s End. 
I appeal to both parties—tho advocates and the 
opponents of these measures—and I say. If you sup¬ 
pose and believe they were both radically bad, as 
pieces of state policy—for in this light alone I regard 
them—do not your peaceful homes—your standing 
altars—^your rooted throne—^your surrounding law, 
and order, and loyalty, induce you to thank God, that 
in his providence Ho iurmxtted these sacrifices to 
popular demand to bfe made before the stormy tem- 
jiests of 1848 swept over the surface of tho earth ? 

To you who applaud these acts as alike just and 
necessary, I need not say. Do you not see God’s 
mercy in the chronology, as well as in the character of 
the measures ? Do you not see thw were gained 
just in time to leave nothing for disaffection to feed 
on, and very little for discontent to gnaw at ? Good 
or bad, these changes had no little influence in 
saving our country from a revolution, and in making 
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T^taMgar Square—not aa it miglit tave been, th« 
ftrst oi Xiondan baTricadea—but tbe akimiab. of pick 
pockets—tbe battle of broken windows and cracked 
skulls—^the finest relief in the world to Paris, Ber¬ 
lin, and Yienna. 

It is with hindred feelings that I look on some of 
those recent visitations which we have felt in rapid 
aucpeaaioa. We were glorying, in 1845, in our success 
—our greatness—our* brightening prospects of endless 
prosperity—^the iron-rail was regarded as the magi¬ 
cian’s rod, which had only to be waved over one’s pocket 
to fill it with gold Whole cities rushed to the lottery 
wheel—^trade, religion, social duties were superseded 
by a mania almost unparalleled. 

Gh>d looked down from heaven on our history, and 
loved us too deeply to leave us alone. He touched 
the springs of the national phrensy, and he that laid 
his head upon his piUow at night believing himself 
rich, awoke in the morning and felt himself a bank¬ 
rupt ; and thousands, who, in the whirl, were destroying 
their souls, saw God in their affliction; and tongues 
silent in prosperity praised him in loss and ruin. 

Another year, a destroying angel touched one of 
the meanest roots, and the food of millions turned to 
corruption in a night. Irish famine only stirred up 
English generosity, as Irish rebeUion has but pro¬ 
voked English forgiveness; and who know's how many 
Irish hearts refused to be excited, or how many Irish 
hands refused to lift one pike against tho nation that 
fed them in famine, and clothed them in nakedness. 
O’Brien’s farce might have been the paralysis of the 
emp^, if our country’s liberality had not made many 
of his sympathizers grateful. Can we fail in all this 
to see God in history ? May it not be, also, that so 
severe a judgment falling on this root alone shall prove 
the means of preventing a whole nation leaning for 
its sustenance on so precarious a vegetable, as w9l as 
the occasion of our statesmen doing somethmg nqt in 
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the wrong way, as threatened, but in the right direc¬ 
tion, to redress that miserable country’s wrongs ; and 
thus what we began by supposing the action of a de¬ 
stroying angel may hare been the manifestation of 
God’s great goodness disguised in our great sufiering ? 

If again 1 refer to the pestilence, which has in 
mercy so slightly scathed us, and which 1 trust is 
commissioned to retire in answer to a nation’s fervent 
prayers, I see'in its arrival and in its retreat—in the 
localities it has swept, and in those it has spared— 
God in onr history. 

It has stiiTed up our statesmen to study and amend 
thi- .sanitary state of our densely crowded lanes ami 
ciiurls and alleys, and to send currents of pure liir and 
streams of le.an water where neither had been known 
!br \ ears. It has aroused those selfish rich men who 
care nothing for the wants of others, however press¬ 
ing, and all io’' their own, however few—to open their 
purses, if their hearts are still hermetically sealed, and 
for self preservation, if for no higher reason, to regard 
the cry, and distribute to the necessities of the poor: 
since the impro\eine;;t, of the condition of the desti¬ 
tute is tliuH the only wiy to arrest disease—and thus, 
ipart from mere spiritual grounds, the visitation of 
diolcra is proving the occasion of the amelioration 
iiid niitigation of the sufferings of the ■ neglected 
poor; and pestilence is soon to be mercy in judgment, 
ind in its visitation -who reads not God in our history ? 

Is it not a fact, scarcely less interesting, that for 
•ipwards of twelve years prior to 1848, the year of sur¬ 
rounding revolution and approaching pestilence, the 
aborious agents of the Cily Mission have been pp-- 
oiing their subterranean visits, in the course of which 
liey have reached and touched, if they have failed in 
rransfoming, at least half a million of that class of our 
lopulation, which the policeman alone had visited 
letore, making known their sufferings, and yet leaving 
die sufferer hope. The judgment-day alone will show 
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how deeply our coimtry is indebted for its quiet, and 
the poor for their elevation, to these unostentatious 
but ceaseless agencies which the world cannot appre-. 
ciate and will not support. 

I said that God is in history, not only of Meat but 
little things. It is in full conviction of this that ! bid 
you trace the rise, and read the history, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

I remember how, a few years ago, a handful of 
young men—who rose above their brethren, and thus 
caught the first beams of the approaching sun—began 
to express their sense of shop-slavery in tears and 
inefiectual sighs. Others soon awoke to a sense of 
their lost prerogatives, their departed fieedom, and 
their increasing bondage under the modem Pharaoh, 
called the Money Power: they met and talked, but 
the gigantic weight and size of the colossus made 
them almost shrink back into their slaveiy again. 
They felt nevertheless that right is might, and how¬ 
ever slow the process, they had faith in this—that 
what ought to be shall be. They were prepared, not 
for themselves only, but for you, to toil In fiiith, and 
if needs be die in tears, and still protest against the 
oppression, which only tightened the more its grip of 
its victims. So do still. Go forward with resistance 
iu your heart and protest on your lips. Hand and 
heart must be in your mission stiU. I watched the 
cradle, and witnessed the grondh of the Early Closing 
Association, till I saw marquises, and earls, and lords 
plead for it on this platform; and lord mayors and al¬ 
dermen bring the weight of civic dignity to advance 
it; and bishops come down from the bench, and 
priests from their pulpits to bless it; and heads of 
large houses—who laughed at first at the experiment 
—at last capitulate, and join the ranks of the Hitch¬ 
cocks and Owens, and others. 

Dear friends,—I see in its success the marquis of 
Westminster, lord John Bussell, the bishop of Oxford, 
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Baptist Ifopl, and others; but do you not see the pre¬ 
sence of One infinitely higher—God in its history? 
T say so, not because of its growing success, tint 
because of the prudence, and moderation, and sound 
action, which have heretofore characterized your pro¬ 
ceedings ; and -your sense of the presence of God 
will not retard, hut add fresh impetus to a claim 
which it is right on your part to demand, and po¬ 
licy as well as duty On that of your employers to 
concede. 

If I may refer next to this Christian Association, 
on whose platform I stand, what proofs have you of 
God in your history ? A little band met first in a 
parlour; it next ventured to show itself in a room in 
Kadley’s Hotel; it rose a step higher, with fear and 
trembling, into a literary institution at Leicester 
Square; it reached Freemason’s Hall — filled the 
(kmtenary Hall—and now Exeter Hall is too small 
to hold, not its members, but those who, arrested by 
its progress, come to listen and cast in their lot with 
us. In those evidences of the power of God, which 
were detailed at the anniversary meeting, and in many 
another Ebenezer visible in its career^ you witness 
God in the history. 

Dear friends,—Eecollect, you are dependent for 
accessions to your numbers very much on the Early 
Closing Association. Keflect on it, some of the bless¬ 
ings you enjoy, and look upon your own society as 
one only of many children that will spring from the 
universal adoption of short hours, whom God himself 
will bow the heavens to baptize and bless. 

We have thus traced, as time would allow, God in 
history. '\Ve see him imperfectly at best. The day 
comes when we shall see him no more “through a 
glass darkly, but face to face.” When we gaze at 
the rainbow, after the shower, we see but a semicircle 
—if wo ascend a loftier height the semicircle ap¬ 
proaches nearer a perfect circle. But when we shall 
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stand on the mount of glory and look down on things 
below, we shall behold the glorious circle complete. 
Things now seen in fragments shall be seen whole. 
The dim lights of time shall be changed for the liv¬ 
ing glory that has no need of “ the sun or the moon 
what'we know not now we shall know hereafter. We 
shall then stand with Christ in the zenith of creation, 
and all suns and systems shall culminate over our 
heads, and we ourselves, like persons under the eqna- 
• tor, cast no shadow. Now we see God in Histoet, 
then we shall read Histoet in God. 

My dear friends,—God is in your biography. Is 
your present place what you expected ten years ago ? 
Have you not often set ont to a predetermined point, 
and arrived at the very opposite ? You have toiled 
and prayed for some object on which you had fixed 
your heart, and afterwards learned that your success 
would have been your ruin, and that disappointment 
was your greatest mercy. Have you not gone to 
langh, and remained to weep P Has not the turning 
of a comer determined the complexion of your fu¬ 
ture life? Let any one remember all the‘way he 
has been led in the •wUdemess, and see if it be not 
so. “Who knoweth what is good for man in this 

life.which he spendeth as a shadow ?” “ A man’s 

heart deviseth his ways: but the Lord directeth his 
steps.” “Man’s goings are of the Lord.” “In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and he will direct thy 
paths.” 

There are no trifles, in the biography of man. It is 
drtyps that make tip the sea: it is moms that cover 
the earth ■with oaks, and the ocean with glorious 
navies. Sands make up the bar in the harbour’s 
mouth, on which rich argosies are wrecked; and little 
things in youth accumidate into character in age, 
and destiny in eternity. All the links in that glorious 
chain, which is in aU and around all, we can see and 
admire, or at least admit ■ but the staple to which all 
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is listened, and to which it is the conductor of all, is 
the throne of Deit^. 

Carry with you into the warehouse-^the shop—the 
counting-house—the market-place—this living and 
plastic conviction, “Thou God seest me.” It will 
sweeten, not sadden life. Seek Him, a,nd find him 
now in Christ your Father, and walk with him always 
—not as a maniac with his keeper—or a slave with 
his master—but as a son with his Father. 

Be Christians first, and then you will know what it 
is to he happy. Christianity is God in the sunshine 
of mercy. Behold, believe; look to God in the central 
page of history—the epochal hour of eternity—God 
manifest in the flesh. In Him I hear not the curses 
of Ehal, or the thunder of Sinai, but the throbbings 
of the heart of God. 

Head on that manger, “ Though he was^ch, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might be rich.” 

Bead on Gethsemane, “ On Him were laid the ini¬ 
quities of us all.” 

Bead on that cross, “ He bare our sins in his own 
body on the treeand on that grave, “ O death, 
where is thy victory!” 

The weakest, poorest, meanest hearer in this audi¬ 
tory has a soul as precious as the queen’s—more 
glorious than a thousand worlds—immensity its ele¬ 
ment—eternity its end—so fallen that it tries to 
satisfy its want from earthly things—so great that it 
never succeeds in doing so. 

That soul of yours, if an unregenerate young man, 
18 sinking day by day into depths of ruin. God’s 

S eat bright eye is riveted on it in pity, as truly as if 
eity and you were the only twain in creation." And 
a Fiber’s piercing remonstrance breaks from the sky 
—“ Why ye die ?” And a mother’s tender and 
holy entreaty from a distant fireside sounds after it— 
“ My son, Absalom, my son; my son, Absalom. Ti^at 
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fiball it profit thee if thou gainest the whole world and 
losest thine o\m soul!” The last shock comes on— 
the last trump* in the archangel’s hand. The pause 
realized in this land, like that given to Jerusalem tu 
allow the Christians to flee to PeUa, is now vouchsafed 
to us. Seize the moments as they rush past. The 
avenger is at your heels, flee to the city of refuge. 
The destroying angel has spread his wing upon the 
blast, and, standing between the living and the dead, I 
invite you to that blood of sprinkling which alone 
cleanseth from sin and covers from judgment. 
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The subject of the following Lecture is “ The Bearing 
of Commerce upon the Spread of Christianityor, iii 
other words, Commerce considered in its subserviency 
to the diffusion of the Christian religion. 

Two important topics evidently meet one at the 
outset, in the investigation of such a subject: on the 
one hand, it is presumed that Christianity is to be 
propagated; it is taken for granted that Christianity 
IS the religion which in the purjwse of God is both 
adapted and intended for unlimited, universal adop¬ 
tion. On the other hand, we are met by this inquiry. 
May not Commerce, may not mercantile intercourse 
be a medium through which, in the providence of God, 
the onward march of Christianity can be rapidly pro¬ 
moted ? This latter inquiry wiU admit of very wide 
expansion. There are ^veral important and distinct 
aspects under which it i^y be surveyed. It will lead 
us to investigate how far itdiarmonizes with the actings 
of God, so far as those actings come within the range 
of our observation, to suppose that subordinate instru¬ 
mentalities should be employed for the furtherance of 
such an end as the one here alluded to ; namely, the 
subjugation of the world to the religion of Christ. 

Is there not, we may ask, sufficient ground to believe 
that through the agency of commercial intercourse, 
commercial power, commercial wealth, the interests of 
Christianity may be advanced, the way of the heralds 
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•f thfi e<r*f>* / h>' pn'imrt fl, arid the limits of the He- 
kiiif’doUf hi' fxteiidvd far and wide. 

If VO can Iiiniiilaiii .“ucli a proposition as this, 
wiirtiHT iiy iiului lioii from kirown principles of God’s 
providential clisiicnsations, or if we can found it in any 
measure upon (lie result of CAporiment, there will then 
arise many inijjorlaut coiisidej’atious relating to the 
responsibilities devolving upoji a community such as 
ours; so highly exalted in the scale of commercial 
greatness, and so transceudently blest at the same 
time in the possession oi’ a pure Christianity. 

The design of tlio following Lecture is to direct 
your thoughts in ])uvsuit of the topics to which I have 
tims rapidly adveiled. Tor my own part, I cannot 
forgcit that I stand here as a minister of Christianity; 
the character of the mmistcr must not be merged in 
tliat of the lecturer. It is therefore the cause of 
t'iiristianity which it must bo my aim to promote. 
U])oii the other hand, the society, at the request of 
whoso committee 1 have undertaken the" olEce of 
lecturer upon the present occasion, is designated 
“ The Young Men’s Christian Association on every 
account, therefore, 1 could not bo justified m making 
tlie address otherwise than of a religious complexion; 
and when it is further taken into consideration, that 
wo now assemble together in the heart of a metropolis 
which is the cejitro of the world’s civilization; the 
brightest spot on the world’s surface for the light of 
Christianity, which it reflects ; and at the same time 
the very homo of commercial splendour and power; 
it does appear to mo that the theme is neither an in¬ 
appropriate nor aji miiuviting one to which our atten¬ 
tion is called—“The Relation of Commerce to the 
Spread of Christianity.” 

Now it is well that, in the uitroduotion to a subject 
like the present, we should devote some attention to 
«8 
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the evidences in support of the conclusion that Chris¬ 
tianity is a religion both fitted and designed for uni¬ 
versal promulgation. The proofs of this propositiou 
are, indeed, of an extensive and varied nature. They 
are reducible however under one or more of the 
following heads ; and for the' sake of perspicuity let 
us arrange them thus :—There is, to begin with, the 
insufficiency of any form of religion beside ; there is, 
secondly, the manifest adaptation of Christianity to 
all the moral wants of mankind ; and there is, thirdly, 
the direct purpose of the Almighty, as it is openly 
declared in the volume of Eevelation. 

For a few moments, I would ask you to go along 
with me in a patient consideration of these several 
points. 

We remark then, in the first instance, that there is 
a palpable insufficiency about every fonn of religion, 
except Christianity, to meet the moral necessities of 
mankind. No other system of religion can furnish 
either a supply for the moral wants, or a corrective 
for the moral disorders of our race. Now sup^iose, for 
example, that Christianity were to be put out of thi' 
account, and that upon such a hypothesis you wei'c 
to be left to seek a religion, suitable in eliaracter, and 
sufllcient in its provisions for the moral wants of a 
being such as man. Where would you discover the 
religion you wanted? Whore, except in Christianity, 
would you find a religious system, in which, as a 
moral inteUigeut being, you could satisfactorily re¬ 
pose ? 

You would not find it in Pagamsm; reason lierself 
revolts at the idea of bowing down to worship a scnise- 
less idol; reason herself, where not miserably debased 
and emasculated, spurns the thought of rendering to 
the workmanship of one’s own hands—to that which 
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one’s own fingers have made—the adoration' which is 
due to the self-existent Creator. 

Idolatry—such idolatry as for centuries held captive 
the vast majority, and still entrammels the vast ma¬ 
jority of our race—has nothing to ofler for the supply 
of the moral wants of an intelligent being. If man is 
to have any religion at all, any wstem of religious 
belief or practice, (and a religion of some kind is what 
every retteotive rational creature to whom God hath 
given mind and a conscience must have,) idolatry can¬ 
not be that religion. Tiie voice of reason alone, nnless 
stifled in its very birth by the noxious atmosphere of 
deadly superstition, asserts that the worship of idols 
can never be the religion suitable or sufficient for a 
creature to whom there is given the endowment of 
mind, or to whom there is confided the talent of moral 
responsibility. 

Moreover, it matters not whether you look at idola¬ 
trous systems of religious worship in their naked and 
most hideous aspect ;—I mean where idol worship 
seems to have degraded its votaries to a level with the 
brute—^to have shorn man of every distinctive mark, 
whether of a loftier origin or a nobler destiny than 
the lower tribes of creation;—or if you look at Pagan¬ 
ism when decked out with all the ornamental drapery 
in which philosophy once strove to disguise its de¬ 
basing character, when it was shrined in the schools 
of philosophers, and sanctioned by the genius of men 
who were reputed to have monopolized the wisdom of 
the age in which they lived. We know there was a 
period when philosophy, so called, proudly reared her 
head, as though to her had been delegated the lofty 
task to enlighten the world Igr the discovery of some 
system of religious belief worthy of a rational being, 
and commensurate with his felt moral necessities. It 
seemed as though reason would m^e a bold and 
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gigantic effort to discover from whence man sprung, 
and to what point he was hastening; to determine, 
moreover, in what his prime happiness consisted, and 
what was the chief good after which it became him to 
aspire. 

For centuries, whilst the empires of Greece and of 
Kome flourished in the plenitude of their pride and 
their power, did philoso^y strive to invent a religion 
which might serve to satisfy the wants of man’s moral 
nature; whereas, with all her elaborate researches and 
alb her deep strivings, never could philosophy find out 
a religion adapted to regenerate humanity, satisly its 
wants, or lieal its disorders. With what complete fail¬ 
ure the effort was made is well known to aU who are 
acquainted with the several systems of religious belief 
as proposed by the wisest of ancient philosophers. 
All their foundations of religious belief were false and 
unstable; and the superstructure of religious practice 
which they raised was worthy of the foundation on 
which it was made to depend. 

With respect, for example, to the being of God, the 
views entertained were multifarious and contradictory 
to each other. There were some, indeed, who con¬ 
tended for the existence of one supreme Deity, whilst 
the majority believed .in “ gods many and lords many.” 
Some went so far as to believe in the spirituality of 
the Divine Being, but the greater number clothed him 
in the garb of materialism. Thus philosophy never 
could detect the proper foundation of all religious'- 
worship—^the belief in one supreme and self-existent 
Jehovah; and never.being clear upon this point, she 
sanctioned the grossest poly^eism and idolatry. Im¬ 
perial Borne enshrined in her temples all the false dei¬ 
ties of the nations she conquered; fanes were erected 
to every passion of our fallen nature; and the rites 
of worship corresponded with the character of the 
passion supposed to be personified in each particular 
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deity. This was the religion which philosophy ofiered 
to the world. Her disciples never reached any accu¬ 
rate knowledge respecting the creation of the world. 
The first and only legitimate idea of creation—^nameljr, 
a literal production out of nothing—never lay within 
the compass of their explorings. One sect of philoso¬ 
phers held the world to be eternal; another attributed 
creation to chance ; while a third supposed the earth 
to have assumed its present shape and appearance by 
the fortuitous concurrence together of myriads of 
atoms. They could not explain the origin of evil 
amongst men ; they found, indeed, a multiplicity of 
proofs that, from some cause or another, creation 
was groaning beneath some terrific malediction; but 
whence, or for what cause, this malediction came, was 
a discovery which lay beyond the reach of philosophy, 
with aU her vaunted pride of intellect. 

In other still more important points, the religion 
of pagan philosophy was deplorably defective. It re¬ 
vealed nothing clearly with respect to the soul’s im¬ 
mortality. Hear one of the wisest of their number, 
speaking in the immediate prospect of dissolution:— 
‘T hope,” said Socrates, “ I am now going to good 
men, though this 1 would not take upon me peremp¬ 
torily to affirm ; but that I shall go to the gods, lords 
■that are absolutely good, this, if I can affirm anything 
of this kind, I would certainly affirm, and for this 
reason: I do not take it ill that I am to die, as other¬ 
wise I should do ; but I am in good hope that there 
is something remaining for those that are dead, and 
that then it will be better for good than for bad men.” 
Cicero, again, one of the most celebrated of the an¬ 
cient phUoBophers who surmised the soul’s immor¬ 
tality, was evidently undecided on the doctrine. After 
enumerating a variety of arguments on either side of 
the question, the conclusion at which he arrived is 
thus expressed:—“ Which of these is true, God alone 
knows; and which is most probable, is a very great 
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question.”' Then, coiinected ■with tliis miserahle in¬ 
certitude regarding the soul’s iminorlnlity, there was, 
of course, a corresponding doubtfulness on the subject 
of rewards and of punishinents in the next life. Men 
whose minds were scarcely made up on the point, whe¬ 
ther or not death was the final tennination of all con¬ 
scious existence, could not be materially influenced, 
whether by the dread of punishment or by the hope of 
recompense in an after state of being; consequently 
they never discovered what was the true end of man. 
They drifted to and fro amid a chaos of speculative no¬ 
tions respecting the chief good and the real essence of 
happiness for a creature; and the crowning defect in 
this system, which was the best that ])hilosophy could 
discover, lay in this—that wiiile her disciples knew not 
G-od, neither did they know the way of approach to 
Divinity. Conscience, whoso echoes still lingered 
amid the ruins of a wrecked and dismantled hu¬ 
manity, still whispered rcproaehfnlly in everj’^ man’s 
breast that there was some terrific chasm in his moral 
being, making it impossible for him to gain access to 
the true fount of the creature’s bliss ; but how to have 
this chasm filled up, how to have the breach which sin 
had made effectually healed, this was what philosophy 
could never discover. Here and there she could in¬ 
deed school a disciple into the practice of -virtue; but 
her system of religious belief -w'as never adapted to act 
upon the masses of mankind, or to reconstruct the 
moral fabric which guilt had cruelly shattered. 

I only add, upon this head, that Paganism is not a 
whit altered with the lapse of centuries. The same 
ignorance, the same vices, stiU hold captive heathen 
nations; the same idolatry prevails; the same poly¬ 
theism; the same revolting practices. It has been 
stated, that amongst the Hindoos—although their re¬ 
ligion originally recognised but one supreme God— 
there are not fewer than thirty millions of deities to 
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•whom worship is supposed to be due. At the same 
time, observances the most abominable, rites the most 
impure, self-inflicted tortures the most painful, in the 
shape of propitiation to their ofiended deities—these 
are the fruit and ofispring, up to the present day, of 
the religion of Paganism. 

Enough then on the point, that neither ■will the re¬ 
ligion of Paganism nor of Pagan philosophy supply 
the place-of Christianity. You will recollect we have 
been speaking on the supposition that, Christianity 
being thrown out of the account, you had to seek 
amongst existing forms of religion for one form 
adapted for universal propagation; and I think, if 
you have gone along with me in the statements which 
have been advanced, you will agree that Paganism 
offers no substitute for the religion of Christianity. 

There yet remain two other forms of religion Jo 
which we must devote some observation, though very 
briefly will suflice. There is Mohammedanism—the 
religion of the false prophet Mohammed ; and there is 
Judaism—a revealed religion which came from God. 

In respect of the former, I will only observe, the 
grand tost to which any form of religion whatsoever 
must be brought is the effect which it is found to 
produce oji practice. Does it teach man to know 
God ? Does it inspire the love of the Creator ? Does 
it teach him to feel the relationship subsisting be¬ 
tween himself and the Creator ? Is its tendency to 
produce in the creature a sense of dependence upon 
the God -w'ho made him ? Does it call forth the ffial 
affections of the creature to-wards the Creator ? Does 
it engender the practice of all that is morally excel¬ 
lent ? Does it set free the reason from the bondage 
of error and superstition ? Does it deliver from the 
thraldom of evil? Does it clear up the mystery of 
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death ? Does it afford a coimterpoise to every grief 
—a source of comfort under every trial ? Does it 
enable man to look confidently onward to the future, 
and cause that the hope of things unseen should 
operate to the present mortification of every lust 
and the present culture of eveiy moral excellence ? 
And 1 say, that if Mohammedanism fails to do aU 
this-; if it bo a religion of the sword, but not a peace¬ 
breathing religion of love; if it produces no benefi¬ 
cial effect upon the practice of its converts, but leaves 
them slaves to vice, and addicted to cruelty; if while 
promising them rewards in the next life, those re¬ 
wards are to bo purchased by deeds of blood, and to 
consist of such enjoyments as only a volujituary can 
relish ; if all the while it speaks of no atonement for 
the guilty; I say that this is not tie religion with 
which a rational being, who feels himself morally re¬ 
sponsible to a God of holiness and purity, can ever be 
satisfied. 

Nor, let me add, will Judaism serve our purpose: 
not indeed that we can place Judaism on a level with 
such systems of religion as those of which we have 
been speaking. Judaism was of God: it was trans- 
cendently superior on that account to any religion 
which man could have possibly invented for himself. 
But to begin with, it is palpably evident that Judaism 
never was intended for universal adoption: it was 
essentially an exclusive system : it had nothing of fi¬ 
nality about it: it was the germ indeed of something 
nobler and better; it was a narrow channel which led 
in its course to the noble ocean of Christianity: it 
was prophetic in all its parts and ceremonies of a 
brighter dispensation to which in the fulness of time 
it was destined to give way. In all of its manifold 
ceremonies there was so much of the purely figurative 
that the inquiry could not but force itself upon one who 
should ponder its varied institutions—"Where is the 
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Bubstanco of which this is the shadow ? when shall we 
see the flower of which this is only the hud P when 
shaU. we get beyond this narrow, circumscribed, and 
turbid channel, and launch upon that glorious ocean, 
clear as crystal, to which the ebaunel is only intended 
to lead ? And now, if 1 find that Judaism is divested 
at the present day of all that once gave to it attrac¬ 
tiveness and glory; if I find that the prophetic im¬ 
pulse no more actuates her sons, nor the mystic 8he- 
chtnah resides in her midst; if I find that Judaism 
is without its temple, without its local habitation, 
without its sacrifice, without its ephod, and without 
its tcraphim—why, seems it not as though the wither¬ 
ing anger of the Almighty had lighted on the adhe¬ 
rents of this system ? and how, in the face of beholding 
Judaism dcscrtdfl of God, can I look upon this as the 
religion in which humanity may find rest for the sole 
of her foot. 

And now, it is in the face of this conclusion as 
to the insufficiency of every other form of 'religion 
for the wants of mankind, we can turn with triumph 
to the religion of the gospel, as presenting the sup¬ 
ply for every moral necessity of our race. There is 
that in Christianity which bespeaks at once its own 
suitableness and sufficiency to the spiritual wants of 
humanity. This religion, in clear and authoritative 
accents, gives the revelation of whatever is needful 
for man to know with respect to God or to himself— 
his own origin—^his present position, or his ultimate 
destiny. Here we have full disclosures of the charac¬ 
ter—the moral attributes and perfections of that Al- 
ibighty Being towards whom we stand in the relation 
of creatures—formed by His power, and Btfll depend¬ 
ent upon His bounty. Here we, are taught the true 
way of approach to llis footstool—in what method to 
avoid His displeasxme, and obtain His approval. The 
mystery of creation is satisfactorily explained: we 
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learn tliat out of notliijig did tlio Almighty form the 
universe—^that Ho formed it for a theatre upon whieh 
to display His owti glorious perfections. Christian¬ 
ity discloses the source of all those disorders which 
prevail in our world; and of aU those varied ills by 
wliich our physical and moral being are encompassed. 
It reveals how it was owing to the apostacy of man 
from allegiance that “sin and all our woe” gained 
entrance upon earth. This is the real source of the 
disorganization which is so apparent iu the whole 
moral and material imiversc ; here you have the solu¬ 
tion of the whole of that sorrow and calamity which 
more or less pervade all classes, and visit at one time 
or another each member of our species. Aijd Chris¬ 
tianity, while it throws light on the past, and opens 
the discovery whence the evil hath sprung, is the 
revelation also of a glorious remedy, comn)ensurate 
with the whole compass of the malady. That remedy 
consists in the expiation of guilt through the death 
of One who, in the character of a God-man, stood 
forth as the substitute for the guilty—boro their 
curse, endured their j)enalty. Tor His sake we learn 
that sin may bo blotted out; yea, shall be blotted, 
out, in behalf of all who believe on His name; nor 
only t)iat sin may be cancelled, but also that a moral 
renovation may be insured through the agency of the 
Divine Spirit, and that ultimately the redeemed man, 
who has been led to appropriate by a personal faith 
the atonement of Jesus, sliall be admitted to the 
presence of God, to enjoy those pleasures which are 
at His right hand for ever and ever. This religion 
teaches us to look up to God in the. character of a 
loving Tathor who is eager for the reconciliation of 
us his wayward children to Himself, but who wili. 
nevertheless deal with us in the light of morally free 
and accountable beings. Christianity is adapted to 
stir into action the most powerful passions of our na¬ 
ture, and to cause that they should impel us onward 
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to what is for our noblest welfare. Hope and fear 
and love —these are the affections of our moral nature 
to which it appeals. Hope it will kindle, bj' telling ’ 
every man it is at least possible for him to nse from 
the lowest depth of moral degradation to the dignity 
and glory of an adopted child in the family bf heaven. 
Fear it wiU excite, by reminding that, though a re¬ 
deemed being, it does not necessarily follow he will 
be a saved being; but that having been redeemed— 
if not saved—condemnation will be more tremendous. 
And love—generous, mighty, impulsive, and aU-con- 
straining love ; this it will awaken by revealing such 
a display of love on the part of God towards man as 
nowhere else can be paralleled in the strongest affec¬ 
tions of the creature, or in the noblest gifts beside Of 
God in creation; and then, when Christianity has 
made its appeal to such passions as those of oiir na¬ 
ture, and shown us that while salvation is possible to 
each, but, though a gift from God, must yet bo battled 
and wrestled for, it leaves her disciples upon a moral 
arena to combat energetically for a kingdom-and in¬ 
heritance which can never decay. 

Christianity is adapted to satiate every want of a 
moral being. It proposes a suitable object for our 
choicest affections; an adequate end for our loftiest 
strivings. It furnishes the avenue to strength for the 
feeble; joy for the sorrowful; quiet for the anxious 
and distressed; guidance for the perplexed and bewil¬ 
dered;, confidence for the timid and desponding. It 
can shed its own bright hues of consolation on every 
scene and circumstance of mortal grief. It can irra¬ 
diate the tomb through the mention of Him who hath 
enlivened the sepulchre by entering it himself; and 
to whom there belongs the magnificent title of the 
“ Eesurrection and the Life.” 

Christianity is adapted to mankind under whatever 
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circumstances humanity is placed; it -will adorn the 
palace, and yet be never more at home than when 
found in the poor man’s humble cottage: it will 
sharpen the wisdom of the wisest, and yet it is not 
beyond the simplicity of the poorest peasant to com¬ 
prehend and embrace. With di^ereut forms of go¬ 
vernment it interferes not, and yet wheresover it is 
embraced it will infuse equity into rulers and a spirit 
of dutiful subjection into those who are governed. Its 
overtures are addressed to every child of humanity, in 
whatever quarter of the globe he is found—from what¬ 
soever tribe he may have spnmg—in whatsoever clime 
he may dwell. 

And in speaking thus let it not be thought we 
are dealing only in idle declamation, or asserting of 
Christianity more than she is able to eflect. The 
efficacy of Christianity has been abundantly tried. 
We can point to resiilts wdiich it hath alreadjr pro¬ 
duced, as sustaining aU that we have affirmed ol what 
it is adapted to effect. We can speak of its well- 
attested power to civilize the barbarous, to humanize 
the brutish, to enlighten the ignorant, to disenthral 
the superstitious, to scatter blessings without number 
wheresoever she finds a home; hopes which philosophy 
could never kindle have been awakened by her voice; 
vices which philosophy could never curb have been 
effectually repressed; sorrows which philosophy could 
never soothe have been abated and staunched; science 
and commerce have never so flourished as when cul¬ 
tured beneath the influence of this religion. 

Christianity hath been tried of old in the schools of 
philosophers, and the lamp of human philosophy flic¬ 
kered and grew dim before the light which she gave. 
Idolatry, wheresoever it has been grappled with by 
the champions of the cross, has proved too weak to 
withstand the engine of the gospel. Mohammedanism 
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has furnished its quota of evidence that the subtleties 
of that false system cannot cope with the wisdom of 
(xod as it shines in Christianity. The artful Brahmin ' 
and degraded Negro, the fierce New Zealander and 
licentious Tahitian, tho besotted Esquimaux and even 
the prejudiced Jew,Jiave severally relinquished their 
various siiporstitions as they heard tho proclamations 
of the gospel. And this is our proof that Christianity 
is the true salt of the earth, the recipe for converting 
human nature from all that is vile into all that is mo¬ 
rally exceUent; so that once let Christianity pervade 
the whole earth, and this would be coincident with the 
moral amelioration of all the disorders and calamities 
of ()ur world. The globe in being everywhere Christi¬ 
anized would be everywhere civilized, and everywhere 
morally elevated and blest, till it should seem as though, 
mantled once more with the loveliness and tho splen¬ 
dour in which it was seen as it originally came forth 
from the hand of its Maker. 

And this is a result which will be brought round. 
In tho purpose of Grod—so fur as His will may be 
gathered from the tenor of his providential dealings, 
or from the declarations of his word—Christianity 
is to pervade and to sjiread over tho whole earth ; 
be it a near or be it a distant consummation, the 
nations of this world are to acknowledge the Lord 
Christ for their King. The anthem hath yet to re¬ 
sound through creation when a thousand times ten 
thousand voices swell the chorus, “ The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ: and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 
"We now stand in the closing dispensation, preparatory 
to the winding-up of the great drama of redemption. 
We look for no new revelation, we expect no fresh di.s- 
pensation till tho Lord Christ shall be revealed from 
heaven. During prior dispensations God was discip¬ 
lining mankind for Christianity; Christianity, so far 
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as it relates to man’s position in a probationary state, is 
a terminal dispensation: it will be succeeded by eter- 
t nity. Moreover, wo act upon Divine command in mak¬ 
ing effort to Cliristiauizo the world. The command 
is plain and imperative which is laid upon the wliole 
church of Christ to go and preach the gos 2 )el to every 
creature. This command is in itself a proof that the 
gospel is intended for every creature, that Christian¬ 
ity, in other words, is the religious system w'hich is 
destined to supplant every other, and prevail far and 
wide, tiU the Itedeemer’s kingdom is from sea to sea 
and from the river to the euds of the earth. 

Wo have thus completed the first part of our pro-' 
posed task. I would ask you to recall for a moment 
the line of our argument; we stated tliat the subject- 
matter to bo reviewed involved two considerations: 
the one, that Christianity was designed for propaga¬ 
tion ; the otlicr, that commerce may be employed as 
instrumental to that r(;sult. Hitherto we have dealt 
with the former of these considerations, wo proposed 
to investigate the evidences that Christianity really 
is adapted and designed for universal promiugation. 
We have searched into those evidences as they are 
presented by tlie iiisufiicieiicy of every other kind and 
system of religious belief by the sufiiciency of Chris¬ 
tianity, and by the declai'ed purpose of the Almighty 
regarding Cliristiaiiity. The conclusion at which we 
have arrived is this—that there is no other religion 
which can be placed in competition with Christianity 
for its suitableness to the moral exigency of our pre¬ 
sent state or its adaption to the ends of religious be¬ 
lief:—not Paganism, not any system of Pagan philoso¬ 
phy ; not Mohammedanism; not Judaism. Christian¬ 
ity, on the other hand, is all-sufficient. It is a revela¬ 
tion worthy of God and precisely adapted to human 
necessity.' It provides for the remedy of aU mil and 
the supply of all want, without any compromise what- 
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soever of the moral perfections of the Almighty. Its 
sufficiency and power have hoen amply attested. It 
has effected what no other system or combination of 
systems ever yet could effect—^the overthrow of su¬ 
perstition ; the downfal of idolatry; the repression of 
vice ; the culture of holiness. It has communicated 
happiness such as could have been derived from no 
other source. It has done more to elevate and to 
civilize mankind than aU the labours of politicians 
and aU the refinements of philosophy. Its benefits, 
direct and indirect, to mankind—in a political, social, 
domestic and moral point of view—^might furnish a 
theme to exhaust all the powers of rhetoric and all 
the numbers of poetry; and when, in addition to the 
spectacle of what Christianity hath effected whereso¬ 
ever enshrined, in a nation or a household, we find a 
positive command of our Maker which bears upon 
the unconfined spread of the gospel over the whole 
earth, we seem to have arrived, with somewhat of the 
clearness of mathematical demonstration, at the point 
—that Christianity is a religion both adapted and de¬ 
signed for universal promulgation. 

And now we arc brought to the interesting and 
practical question—What is the Bearing of Commerce 
upon the Spread of Christianity ? How far can it bq 
established that commerce may be rendered ancillary 
to the accomplishment of so noble an end as the un¬ 
limited diffusion of the gospel ? Is it a rational Sup¬ 
position, that G od may be pleased to make use of mer¬ 
cantile intercourse between different nations of the 
earth in the bringing to pass bis ordained purpose 
—^that all nations shall ultimately walk in the light of 
gospel truth ? 

I would beg permission at this point unequivocally 
to disclaim the opinion, that any mere human agency 
whatsoever can by itself be sufficient to subdue the 
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nations to tlie faith of Christianity. Christianity must 
})0 indohtod for its trium])hs to better weapons than 
.any which are carnal Let mon.arclis of the earth 
throw over it the shield of tlioir patronage; let poten- 
tiitcs hmd it their iiilluonce; lot the opulent contri¬ 
bute their abuiidanci^; let nil.ssion.'iricis be sent forth, 
by tens of thousands, eqLii])])ed with all the resources 
which c.arth can supply, iet, except all these several 
instrumentalities were wielded by the omnipotent 
Spirit of Cod, the whole cnter|)rise would be abortive; 
the cause of Christiaifity would not make one step in 
advance. Wo .attribute .all the eoinpiests of Christian¬ 
ity to a mightier power than human. It is a S3'steui 
Bivintdy eonstrneiml, and nothing save the might of 
Divinity can put it in motion. When, however, thus 
much has bei>n said, wo h.avo yet to urge th.at God 
wairks by means. Ills noblest works in nature and 
in providence are not infrequently j)roduced by very 
subordinate agencies — the means often <aj)peariug 
strangely in.ade(iuatc) to the results they are emj)loyed 
to effect. Couseqiienllv, wlnni we sj)e<ali of commerce 
as instrumental to accelerate the march of Chris¬ 
tianity, it i.s not that w.'; siijipcsi' that b}' moans of com¬ 
mercial int(M'eourse, regu’ahal in the abstract, Chris¬ 
tianity can b(> spread ; but w(? do mean that commerce, 
in the hand of God's overruling providence, may be¬ 
come the handmaid of tlie gospol.' He who made the 
conversion of Constantine the means of the ostabJish- 
meft of Christianity in the Itoman empire, ean sainr- 
tify the pursuits and triumphs of coiumerce to the 
hastening onwards the establishment of Christianity 
in the whole earth. 

With this prcdiininary caution I would go on to 
ask—Can there be a more interesting view to take of 
commerce than to suppose that this, like other in¬ 
strumentalities, hath been designed in the hand of 
God’s providence for the dissemination of Christian 
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truth ? I, for one, feel compelled to trace up the in¬ 
stitution of commerce to Divine appointment. The 
necessity for mercantile intercourse arises out of* 
those providential arrangements 'which are observable 
in the constitution and furniture of our globe. We 
find that neither hath God given the same climate 
nor the same productions to every nation; but, on 
the contrary, difibront countries, and, not infrequently, 
different provinces of the same country, differ as to 
climate, soil, and ])roductions. Each couutiy, almost 
like each individual mind, has its own peculiar endow¬ 
ment. One province is rich in variegated landscape; 
attracting by its majesty and loveliness the efibrt of 
the painter, or kindling the impulses of poetry. Ano¬ 
ther abounds witli forests and rivers—another 'with 
mines—another witli pastures; to each country there 
is its o'wn peculiar gift. Nor, in fact, is there a single 
nation, however rich in natural products, which would 
not, if confined to its own resources, bo destitute of 
many of the comforts, if not the reputed necessaries 
of life. Now can wo suppose this arrangement is of 
chance ? Or shall we not rather conclude, that God 
hath wisely bestowed upon each country its own pe¬ 
culiar climate, soil, and productions, in order that men 
might learn their mutual dependence upon each other; 
and that, being brought into contact by their common 
wants, might learn to recognise one common brother¬ 
hood subsisting between them. The Almightj’-, in be¬ 
stowing upon one nation what lie hath denie* to 
another, and in thus compelling the dwellers in one 
])rovinco to seek from the occupants of another an in¬ 
terchange which may be for their mutual advantage, 
may be said to have taught men a lesson of mutual 
dependence; and, therefore, to have inscribed on the 
very face of the earth the importance of harmony and 
good-wiU between its many inhabitants. 

There are a thousand good efibets of a temporal 
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kind to whicli commerce is conducive. It has a na¬ 
tural tendency to civilize—to act as the guardian of 
peace, by promoting friendly intercourse amongst our 
fellow-mcn—to sharpen men’s understandings—^to 
encourage industry, one of the great barriers against 
vice—to multiply temporal comforts and enjoyments. 
In an uncommercial community you invariably find 
a spirit of apathy and languor to be prevalent. This 
will almost necessarily give place to activity and en¬ 
terprise, according as man is rendered familiar with 
new objects and is inspired with the desire to possess 
them.* “ Commerce,” it has been well observed, 
“has caused the blessings of civilization to be uni¬ 
versally difl’used, and the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge to be conveyed to the remotest corners. 
Its humanizing influence in this respect is most im¬ 
portant, while, by making each country depend for 
the means of sup[)lying a considerable portion of its 
wants on the assistance of others, it has done more 
than anything else to remove a host of the most bane¬ 
ful prejudices, and to make mankind regard each other 
as friends and brothers, and not as enemies.” These 
are temporal benefits to whicli commerce is beyond 
question conducive. And is it not possible that com¬ 
merce may be redeemed to a yet nobler and more 
illustrious purpose over and above what relates to 
the interchange of merely present advantages? Can 
it be that God has imposed upon the families of the 
eai^h the necessity for seeking out each other in the 
barter of the perishable commodities of this world, 
without designing that this necessary intercoiu’se 
should be made helpful to those better and more en¬ 
during results which pertain to man’s immortal des¬ 
tiny ? There is no proridential arrangement which 
is not for the furtherance of man’s highest inter¬ 
ests. All things serve God. He can work in every 
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province of nature, and in every field of creation. He 
can operate by moans of every appointment to eifoct 
the counsel of His own will; and if commerce be,‘ 
as we have assumed it to be, a thing which arises out 
of Divine appointment, we may confidently look to 
find it employed for the advancement of the noblest 
cuds concerning our race. 

It was indirectly, be it remembered, through means 
of commerce that England was once Christianized. 
What is the history of the introduction of Christianity 
into these realms by Augustine ? Why, that his com¬ 
passion was excited by the spectacle of British youths 
e.xposed as merchandise for sale at Homo; that he 
asked the question—from what quarter of the world 
they came f and on being told from England, ho fur¬ 
ther asked whether these Angles w'ere worshippers of 
the true God ? then, hcaruig that they were idolaters, 
for the sake of converting them to Christianity he un¬ 
dertook the perilous enterprise of a mission to these 
shores. 

If you would see, on the other hand, how Christian¬ 
ity and commen e are often found in relation to each 
other, look at the history of IVew Zealand. All who 
are acquainted with the history of that colony know 
that it is to the establishment of Christianity in that 
i.sland we are indebted for its being at the present mo¬ 
ment a point of commerce for England. ' 

To the missionary enterprise of Mr. Marsden, a 
missionary of Is’^cw Holland, it is entirely owing that 
the blessings of civilization were introduced into that 
distant colony. Through his efforts the native fero¬ 
city of the New Zealander was tamed. The inhabi¬ 
tants, beholding in a missionary settlement the good 
effect of peaceful industry, became, at least to some 
extent, enamoured of English civilization, and having 
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appealed for British protection, tlienccforward was 
New Zealand laid open to the enterprise of English 
colonists and EngUsli merchants. 

Take another still more recent case: I allude to 
the Island of Borneo. It is well known that, for the 
m-quisition of that important territory, and for its an¬ 
nexation to the dependencies of this empire, we are 
indeliteil to the euior])risc of that illustrious traveller 
sir James Brooke. Induenced by no sordid motive, 
and by no selfish fc’eling, but simply by the uoble 
ambilion of doing good; unbacked by any force to 
eomjx'l acqiiieseence in his plans, sir James Brooke 
landed almost a stranger upon the coast of Borneo, 
sent forth by no court or government, the ambassador 
of no prince, church, or endiassy; equipped at his own 
exi)onse and d('pend(;nt on his omi resources, he had 
deliberately abandoned the comforts of his English 
home with the intention of casting his lot among 
those distant islanders, and of doing what in him lay 
for their benefit, yignal and uuparallelcd success 
crowned his effort, liis inllueiice rose and increased 
till the native rul<;rs besought him to assume the 
government of their province. Under his mild and 
equitable s^^■ay the rights of property are now 
respected, personal violence has abated, piracy has 
been attacked in its strongholds and defeated. His 
subjects have begun to appreciate his lessons, and 
to discern how much to be preferred are the peace¬ 
ful pursuits of industry and commerce to the roving 
warfare in which they have hitherto placed thejr pride 
and found their sole profit. But what has been the 
direct result of the opening of this new field of com¬ 
merce—why, you know that sir James Brooke return¬ 
ed to this country only last year, to solicit, amongst 
other things, a band of missionaries to go forth and 
preach Christianity to the heathen population of 
Borneo; so that commerce in that case, as it ought 
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in eveiy other, has directly led to the propagation of 
Christianity in a country which hitherto has been. 
inaccessible to the feet of the missionary. 

These are illustrations of the mode In which com¬ 
merce may indirectly become subservient to the march 
of Christianity; and here, let me observe, there are 
some points of view under which commerce has 
plainly the tendency to advance the interests of 
Christianity—so that, supposing a nation to be at 
once great in her possession of the gospel, and great 
as to her commerce, she. must have vast capabilities 
for the dissemination of Christianity. Thus, in pro¬ 
portion to her commercial power, must be the extent 
of her intercourse with all nations of the globe. You 
see this exemplified clearly in the case of Great 
Britain. "What country is there on the face of the 
earth with which, through means of our commerce, 
we do not hold intercourse ? AVhat coast is there 
which our commercial navies have not skirted ? 
Everywhere is the British flag known. Our" wharfs 
and warehouses are laden with the produce of every 
cUme. Our foreign possessions are spread through 
the earth: they skirt Africa; they predominate in 
South Asia and Australasia; they head North Ame¬ 
rica; and, by the "West Indies, South America also; 
and we have a central point in the Mediterranean for 
three continents. Who shall say that the circum¬ 
stance of being thus brought into contact with all na¬ 
tions does not confer upon England a vast and splen¬ 
did opportunity for disseminating the knowledge ot 
Christianity ? 

Again, another obvious facility for spreading the 
gospel, which pre-eminently belongs to a great com¬ 
merced country, lies in the vast influence which exten¬ 
sive commerce confers. The influence which a nation 

possesses amongst other nations will always bear ratio 
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to the extent of her commerce. Multiply your Com¬ 
mercial rclatious, and you multiply your national 
power and influence. If a nation be known to trade 
■with every port, and to navigate hy her merchant sea¬ 
men every ocean, there needs no otlun- proof that she 
must have a correspondejit infJuojjce, whether for evil 
or for good. 

And once again let mo add, that the commerce of 
a coinitry is indirectly a cause of its wealth; as com¬ 
merce thrives wealth increases; on the contrary, as 
the one declines so does the other. These, then, are 
what w<? take to be the general bearings of commerce 
upon the spread of Christianity, it opens inter¬ 
course between the several nations of the eartli; it 
confers power; it multiplies wealth ; and, where com¬ 
merce is carried forward hetweam nations unhlest 
with Christianity, 1 do not wonder that it should leatl 
to no bettor result than temporal civilization: but it 
were a scandal for a Christian nation to be great in 
commerce and not also great in her eiTorts to dissemi¬ 
nate the knowledge of the gospel. 

Htire it is that one’s thoughts instinctively turn 
to England, and to the extraoi’dinary position which 
Clod’s providence hath assigned her to fill. Great 
bewond aU other nations in the heritage of a pure 
Christianitj^ and pre-eminently, exalted also in the 
scale of commercial power, for what end hath she 
received the two-fold talent, and how hath she im¬ 
proved it ? Ilers is the pure Protestant faith ; hers, 
the unrestricted liberty of access to the Bible ; hers, 
the light of the gospel in all its offulgehce; hers, 
again, is a matchless extent of commerce. Her mer¬ 
chant fleet numbers betw'een 2i,000 and 25,000 ves¬ 
sels, with a tonnage of upw^ards of 3,000,000. The 
port of London alone, in the year 18'42, had belong¬ 
ing to it upwards of 3000 merchant vessels; the 
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aggregate number of the crews of those vessels 
amounting to above 35,000 men and boys. The 
customs’ duty in the port of London alone, in 1844, 
was above 11 , 000 , 000 /. 80 great an amount of 

shipping and commerce vras probably never before 
concentrated in any single pc^ in the world. Then 
look, further, at the colonics of the British empire. 
The aggregnto population of our colonies is estimated 
at above 4,000.000. The official valtu? of the imports 
from the colonics into the UT\iie<l kingdoms, in 1842, 
was between 3.000,000/. and 4,000,0()0/. Ojie-sixth 
part of the inhabitants of the whole world are beneath 
the British sceptn; and bow to British dominion. 
Surely never was there a nation so favourably plac(;d 
for evangelizing the world. For what end can ther(> 
have bc(!n b(>sto\vcd U))on Englsind so vast an e.vtent of 
(commercial uilluence jujd jiowor? For what purpose 
can it have beem ordained th.at so insignificant an 
island, in point of geographical limit, should have been 
entrusted with an empire of such unparalleled extent ? 
and this too contemiioraneously with her inheritance of 
a pure religious faith P Was it merely that she might 
enrich and aggrandize herself, attract to herself all the 
luxuries and productions of other dimes ? or rather 
was it not that, like a mor,al beacon in the midst of the 
nations, she might shine for the light of the world, 
and, exhibiting in her own aspect the power of Chris¬ 
tianity to make a iiatjon great, win the other nations 
of the world to the faith of the cruciliod Emmanuel ? 
And oh, if Flngland as a nation were to act up to this 
her illustrious vocation; if she were but to determine 
to weave her Christianity into the staple of aU her 
commerce; if, when freighting her noble vessels with 
stores of merchandize, she were not to forget to 
freight them with the Bible and the missionary; if 
she were to seek that wheresoever her navies spread 
their canvass or ])lough the ocean they might carry 
along with them the preachers of Christianity, and 
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thus seek to o^allKrfize the whole earth ; then would 
lior moral lusti-e outshine her eoiiimercial s]ilendour, 

' her moral gnaitiiess would surpass her political pre- 
I'lnineuce ; and in making her cominevce subservient to 
(.'liristianitv she would be realizing the truth of that 
noblest of inspired predietioiis — ‘‘1 will eonseciate 
their gain unto the Lord, .and their substance unto 
the Lord of the whole earth.” 

And what 1 would endeavour lo impre.ssupon you in 
my concluding sentences is just this —1 hat, in the Juat- 
ter of which we have been s})eaking, there rests upon 
each a personal, individual responsibility. England 
hatli ne\ia- yet risen as a nation to tin; task of evan¬ 
gelizing till' nations of tlie eaiili. It wei’o idle wasti? 
of time, howe\-er, to declaim on England’.s nnsponsi- 
bi]iti(w, withont ijisisting upon the necessity tliat each 
should recognise his own sliarc' of them. I am pro¬ 
bably addressing jiiany who aro embarked upon the 
honourable pursuit of commerce— it is a noble calluig ; 
hut never so nobli; as when ctmsecriitcd to the service, 
of Christianity—we would iiot have you ab.ato one 
jot of enterprise, or forego one impulse of honourable 
s[)ecuiation. 

llciouii speed tlie twiivass, cjillaiitly unfurl’d 
To furiiisli iuid aecoinniodiite a world ; 

To give tlie pole tlie ]iroduc'e ol the sun, 

And knit the unsocial ciiiuales into one. 

Tours is a ptitriotic vocation. It is identified with 
the welfare of every class — the luippincss of each 
mcmbi'r in the community. To the merchant stand 
indebted alike the occupant of 'the throne and 
tlie inhahilaiit of the cott.age. The merchants of 
England are Engltnid’s pi-ide—the pillars of her pro¬ 
sperity—the n|)holdcrs of her fame. Theirs is the 
bold spirit of daring enterprise; theirs the patient 
labour; theirs the provident forethought by which 
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our wants are supplied—our comforts and luxuries 
provided; but the character of the mercliant wants 
its true dignity if not found in union with Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The founders of those great companies for which 
tliis metropolis is so disti/iguished seem to have un¬ 
derstood this principle. You shall find upon the 
banners of most of those companies a religious motto 
inscribed. The motto of tliis, the greatest commer¬ 
cial city in the world, is “ Bomine dirige nos ” and 
as though to senm like a jjerpctual memento to all 
who have dealings in commerce, of the responsibility 
under which they lie to the j41mighty, you cannot 
look on the front of the lioyal Exchange without ob¬ 
serving the inspired declaration, “ The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fuhiess thereof.” 

Commerce has its snares and its hindrances to 
personal piety. It is an absorbing ])ursuit; and 
yet by no means necessarily inimical to Godliness. 
You may make commerce subservient to your own 
growth in Christianity. As ye risk your property 
in long voyages over a treacherous sea, ye may learn 
lessons of faith and dependence upon God; as ye feel 
day by day the paramount importance of an unbend¬ 
ing integrity, ye may learn that God niquiros truth 
in the heart. Ye may be reminded by your very 
losses how needful it is to lay up treasure in heaven, 
which neither can thief purloin nor rust impair. As 
ye cast up the ledger, ye may be reminded of that 
solemn reckoning to which God will liercafter sum¬ 
mon you; as ye count up your profits and losses, ye 
may be led to ask, “ What shall it profit a man, if he 
shidl gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? ” 
It is in this method that thus all the processes of 
commerce may be hallowed to a holy purpose; and 
while ye thus seek to sanctify commerce to your per- 
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aonal piety, forget not the responsibilities which de- 
volvt- upon you w'itli respect to nations yet unblest 
with tlio light of the gospel, if yi! have the light, 
it is in order that ye may shine. If ye have weiilth, 
it is in order that ye may spend it for Grod. If ye 
have inlluenee, it is that ye may use it for His glory ; 
and if ye have intercourse with heathen nations, it is 
that ye may tell them, “The gods that have not made 
(he heaven.s and the earth, even they' shall perish 
from the earth, and from und<!r these heavens.” 

Come ve, and walk in the litrlit of the Lord out 
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I TniiiK myself liappy, Mr. Chairman and Grentle- 
men, in the pi).siti()n which I occupy to-night as one 
of the lectun'rs on bclialf of our Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association. 

Having regarded it with friendly solicitude from the 
first, .and ha\ing had the opportunity of ascertaining 
its great usefulness, 1 rejoice in being found thus pub¬ 
licly rank(;d among it.s advocates—especially as it is 
the first general ongagcinent 1 have undertaken since 
mv settlement in this vast metropolis. 

Any other g(>neral eng.agement, I believe, I should 
have most resolutely declined just now. Eut a desire 
to identify myself, as soon as ])ossiblc, with the evan¬ 
gelical eftbrts of this association, and to declare myself, 
in alliance with honoured brethren of every name, the 
yoTuig mail's friend, left me no xiossibility of declining 
thi.i engagement. Necessity was laid upon mo to come 
here, at any inconvenience, not only to render my 
modicum of help in the communication of important 
truth, but to give assurance to the young men of 
London of my perfect readiness to do anythmg and 
everything in my power, both publicly and privately, 
on their behalf. Be it known to you, geutlomcn, that 
in myself yoa have an addition to the number of your 
faithful and loving friends. Eresh enough in my re¬ 
collection is the strangeness and desolation of feeling 
with which I first trod the streets of London, on leav¬ 
ing the scenes of my boyhood and youth ; fresh enough 
is this recoUection to enlist aU my sj^mpathics for your¬ 
selves. As fresh, at least, is my recollection of the 
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dosporato toiiiplalions mIiIc-Ii instantly boset me. I 
think of tlioin, and then 1 think of a ])aKsa"c of Jioly 
I writ as I address you,, “Ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers iii the land of 
Egypt.”' 

Sineo my time, hov^'ov'er, tilings li.ave greatly im¬ 
proved. In vain should 1 have looked out for a course 
of lectures at Mxeter Hall—a (loiirso of lectures de¬ 
signed especially for such ones as myself. Nay, 1 
should have looted in vain for tho llidl it-solf. There 
Was no such jilace in Tjoudon. 1 bolievc!, indeed, that 
the very site on whieh wo are met was devoted to a 
menagerie of wild beasts, lint you, my friends, have 
your hall and ymur lectures, and your audiences too; 
you have advantages of ivliicli J ])i’ay that you may be 
enabled to make good use, in oi’der to your becoming 
men in the best sense—nii'ii of tlod thoroughly fur¬ 
nished unto every good work. 

AVith tho title of the lecture for this evening yon 
are already familiar, “ The Common Origin of the 
Human Itacc.” To every one pn'smit this title has 
convej'ed tho idea that all men liave descended from 
the same lirst jiarents ; that of the millions who Jiow 
e.vist, and of the Tiianifold millioiis more who have ex¬ 
isted, the same father aud tiie same mother were the 
common source. This is just my idea of our subject— 
an idea that, like all othei s which are good lor much, 

' may be expressed in ihe words oJ’ Scripture—“God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all tho face of tho earth.” 

That ho has done this wo rovenmtly boliove, though 
by many men it has be(m gravely and resolutely de¬ 
nied. It was said by Voliairo, aud it has been said 
again and again since, that “none but blind men can 
doubt that the Whites, Negroes, Albinos, Hottentots, 
Ijaplanders, Chinese', aud Americans arc entirely dis¬ 
tinct races.” 

Eoolish, indeed, would it be to deny the plausibility 
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of the philosopher’s objection; yet more foolish, amidst 
oracular and sentimental protestations about the truth, 
to treat it with contempt. I, for one, desire to treat 
it with respect, and to examine it with care. At first 
sight, the case would seem to be rather against us than 
in our favour. It is really a thing that may be doubted, 
without 'impropriety or oftence, whether individuals, 
who differ so much in their stature, their colour, their 
physiognomy, and the conformation of their heads, did 
descend from the same stock. 

I hold that the question would be a fair question— 
“ Did not the dwarfish Esquimaux descend front one 
stock, and the gigantic Patagonian from another F 
Can it indeed be proved that the effeminate Asiatic 
and the stalwart !Scaudinavian were, in their origin, 
the same F ” * 

To such questions, whether honestly or scornfully 
put, I venture to give an affirmative reply ; addressing 
myself now to the proof of this position, that, could 
all the varieties of mankind bo traced up to their first 
parentage, you ■would find ultimately that Adam was 
the first father, and Eve the first mother of them all. 
Amply sufficient to account for the many millions of 
our race is the doctrine of but one original pair. 1 
say this with the more confidence, having had occasion 
to go into the calculation in order the more readily to 
refute one of the most outrageous assertions of one of 
the most outrageous books i have ever read. I refer to 
Miss Martineau’s last work, entitled “Eastern Life,” 
a more befitting title for which would have been “ A 
Traveller’s Apology for Pantheism.” The calculations 
which I refer to place it beyond doubt that the num¬ 
bers of the human family constitute no difficulty to 
the exclusive parentage of Adam tod Eve. 

Assuming this now, I remark, first, that the com¬ 
mon ORIGIN OE MANKIND MAT BE ABGUED FBOM THE 


DANGHAGES OF MANKIND. These Ire frequently spoken 
of as numerous and diverse. We read of people of a 
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Rtrango language. We speak of learning another 
language. We are sometimes feUow-workers in trans¬ 
lating our Holy Scriptures into foreign languages. 
The Hottentot does not understand the European. 
The Caledonian would be unable to converse with 
the islander of the southern seas. They may think 
the same sort of things; they may realize the same 
sort of emotions: but they cannot give utterance to 
their emotions, neither can they communicate their 
thoughts, for their languages are not the same. 

So far, indeed, are they from being the same, that 
in nothing have the opponents of our doctrine fancied 
themselves more secure, or more triumphant, than in 
the diversity of human language. “ Surely,” they 
have argued, “ surely the tribes which give expression 
to their thoughts and their emotions' in elaborate 
forms and mellifluous sounds, are not the kindred of 
those whose forms are hardly to be designated forms 
at all, and whose sounds are dissonant and harsh. It 
cannot be that men, whoso language is so diversified, 
were in their origin the saipe.” All this is plausible, 
if not conclusive ; specious, if not sound. It is, how¬ 
ever, to be borne in mind, that there is an afiinity 
pervading all languages, an affinity too so intricate 
and comprehensive as to justify our attribution of 
them, ultimately, to one and the same source. Of 
this, by men of the profoundest scholarship, we are 
constantly assured. Their testimony may be found 
elaborately adduced in Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the 
Connexion between Science and Eevealed Religion. 

The afiinity in question may be distinctly traced in 
the words of many of the languages 6t mankind. 
Words, which express our primary ideas, are found 
everywhere as common words, varying indeed in 
some respects, but with such slight, and uniform, and 
systematic modifications, that they can easily ■t)e dis¬ 
covered by the strafiger, and, when discovered, can 
easily and intelligibly be employed. It is, indeed, a 
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highly interesting exercise to trace out these verbal 
resemblances, and to see how, by nations far remote 
from one another, words of the "same sound, alid of 
the same meaning, are in daily and familiar use. So 
striking are the resemblances in question, that some 
eminent men insist strenuously on the similarity be¬ 
tween the vocabularies of mankind, as presumptive 
evidence that, originally, there was but one tongue. 
Without, however, insisting too strenuously on this 
similarity, we hold that it is remarkable enough to 
put an opponent in serious difficulty; for how has it 
come to pass that men, living in different latitudes, 
holding no friendly intercourse, varying exceedingly in 
their physical conformation and domestic tastes, do ne¬ 
vertheless use extensively the same words—words, be it 
remembered, which describe the simplest relations of 
humanity, and express the aboriginal emotions of the 
heart ? The presumption, without controversy, is, that 
these words were derived from the same source. 

But affinity in w’ords is not all. It extends to 
grammar, to the grammar of the several languages. 
“ This verbal coincidence,” savs Dr. Wiseman, “ would 
have proved by no means satisfactory to a large body 
of philologers, had it not been foUowed, in duo course, 
by a still more important conformity in the gram¬ 
matical structure of the languages.” (Such conformity 
has, by a minute and sagacious analysis, been ascer¬ 
tained to a vei^ considerable extent, and discoveries 
are being continually made, which induce the expec¬ 
tation that, ere long, not one language will remain 
isolated and unalliliated; but that all w’iU be seen t o 
be, what aU are believed to be, in their essence and 
in their origin the same. 

• Whatever, indeed, may be our view of the grammar 
of a language, whether we regard it as the external 
form or the essential element, we must admit the 
value of grammatical resemblances to our present ar¬ 
gument. ' They can scarcely be accidental. With no 
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plausibility can they be attributed to chance. Agree¬ 
ment, in points of such nicety and complelity, plainly 
intimates that, although through the influence of di-' 
verse circumstances varieties exist, yet at first there 
was one tongue and one speech. 

To men of the highest intellectual power and at¬ 
tainments, this agreement has been so convincing 
that they have given their most hearty assent to the 
})osition we maintain. Thus we are assured that, 
“ After deliberate and long research, the French 
Academy have given their decided opinion that aU the 
languages of the world are but dialects of one, now 
most probably lost; and that they are reducible, first 
to clusters and families, and then again to one com¬ 
mon origin, whence all have evidently flowed.” In 
addition to the judgment of the Academy we have that 
of Humboldt, who says, “ However insulated certain 
languages may at first appear, however singular their 
caprices and their idioms, all have an analogy among 
them; and their numerous relations will be more per¬ 
ceived as the philosophic history of nations and the 
study of languages shall be brought to perfection.” 

Exactly accordant with that of Humboldt is the 
judgment of Klaproth, who thus writes: “The uni¬ 
versal affinity of language is now placed in so strong a 
light, that it must be considered by all as completely 
demonstrated.” 


Similar testimony is borne by philologists, who are 
pursuing the investigation still. The last number of 
the Edinburgh Eeview will supply you with facts and 
reasonings confirmatory of aU I have advanced. You 
will learn there and elsewhere that, instead of a large 
number of unconnected languages, there is but a small 
number—a few families, as they are called; and that 
those few are gradually, certainly, and systematically 
developing resemblanees, which will yet go on to be 
developed, until, by fuUy carrying out principles which 
are in vigorous operati^ already, our scholMs will de- 
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monstrate the original unity of the languages of the 
human race. ‘ 

The illustrious men, whose authority I have ad¬ 
duced, avow moreover their full conviction that the 
differences now existing between the several languages 
are traceable to some violent and sudden separation of 
the human race; and although many of them deny 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, they cani}idly ac¬ 
quiesce in the belief of some such event as the confu-/ 
sion of tongues at Babel. 

Seeing then that, amidst the confirmed diversity pre¬ 
valent in all directions, there are nevertheless verbal 
agreements and grammatical analogies sufficiently con¬ 
clusive to command the judgments of such authorities 
as I have referred to, what remains to us, but to 
receive their judgment, by believing that, whilst the 
languages of mankind differ, just as they might have 
been expected to differ by the confusion that occurred 
at Babel, they are stiU traceable at length to the same 
origin—attributable finally to the same source ? And, 
if this be believed, then we are possessed of one argu¬ 
ment to yrove that God “ hath made of one blood all 
nations ot men for to dwell on all the face of the earth’ 
for however unaccountable the diversity of mankind in ■ 
colour and in size, supposing that their origin was the 
8ame,/«r more unaccountable is the similarity of man-''' 
kind in language, supposing that their origin was not 
the same. To climate, and food, and social and do¬ 
mestic habits may the former be ascribed. To what, 
with half as much propriety, may the latter be as¬ 
cribed ? Granting that it is a choice of difficulties, 
the one which we choose is, beyond question, by far 
the least. We believe in the unity of language, and, 
therefore, so far we believe in the unity of our race. 

Then it may be remarked again, that the com¬ 
mon OEIGIN OE MANKIND IS CONFIEMED BY THE BHY- 
8ICAI. OEGANIZATION OF MANKIND. It is the Organi¬ 
zation of one species. 

m 
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It may be important to remind you of tbe meaning 
of the word species as now employed. In the language 
of a recent authority on this subject we are told, that 
“ tlie naturalist regards as a distinct species those races 
of ])lants, the diflerences between which are evident, 
and are such as are not likely to have resulted from 
(mltivation, or any other external cause, and as do not 
exhibit any tendency to alteration in, the course of 
years: such, for example, as the difference between 
the apple and the pear. Among all the varieties of 
the apple, different as they are from one another, there 
is none which exhibit any close resemblance to the 
pear; and of aU the kinds of pear, there is none 
which so far loses its distinguishing characteristics as 
to show any great similarity to the apple. And yet, 
among the varieties of the apple, there are several 
which differ more from one another in size, shape, 
colour, and flavour than some of themselves differ from 
the pear. But while all these show a marked tendency 
to change, under difterent circumstances of growth, the 
internal diflerences between the apple and the pear 
never exhibit such tendency at all, but remaia consis¬ 
tent through all the varieties of each. And as with 
plants so with animals. The naturalist regards those 
races of animals as distinct species, whose differences 
—in the ordinary duration of life, in the circumstances 
of generation, in the average number of progeny, in 
the susceptibility of infection or contagion, and in the 
liability to diseases—are remarkable and plain. I But 
where the ordinaiy duration of life, the average num¬ 
ber of progeny, the susceptibility of contagion, and 
the liability to diseases are the same, in those cases 
the species is the same, and therefore their origin was 
the same.” / 

So much for authority touching the meaning of the 
term species. Now it is asserted—with your permis¬ 
sion I will assert—that whatever the varieties among 
mankind, mankind constitutes but one species. It is 
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quite true, that you have varieties to a most remarkable- 
((Xtent; but it is quite as true, that you have simildritij 
to a remarkable extent, and just that kind of similarity 
■which is essential to my argument. 

You may take any one of the particulars I have 
enumerated, and go where you will, in northern or 
southern latitudes, the application of the criterion 
will not fail. • 

Ask the wild Huron, by the banks of his frozen 
lakes, the number of his years, and his answer will 
agree exactly with that you would receive from the 
-islanders of the Pacific sea. Learn, from the woi^hip- 
per of the sun in one hemisphere, the circumstances 
of his birth, and you shall find them to accord with 
those of the worshipper of the great spirit in the 
other hemisphere. Inquire of the fair Circassian to¬ 
day, and of the unsightly Japanese to-morrow, how 
they are alfocted by “ the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness,” a.nd by “the destruction th.at wasteth at 
noon-day,” and in substance their replies will just 
agree. And in like manner will their replies agree to 
any question which you may propose, concerning any 
one of the specific difiereuces characterizing your¬ 
selves. 

As one apple differs from another apple in its size 
and flavour, and yet remains an apple; as one horse 
diflers from another horse in height, and fleetness, 
and general habit, and yet remains a horse; so one 
man diflers from another man, in physical appearance 
and capacity, and yet he is a man withal. There are 
no essential diversities in those things which consti¬ 
tute liumanity. "Whatover your criteria of species, 
presuming they are philosophical, they shall compre¬ 
hend the Negro as well as the European—they shall 
include the New Hollander- equally with the fequi- 
maux. 

1 have admitted that the physical diversities among ■ 
mankind are numerous. 1 admit it again; but it 
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should be known to you all, that not a single ascertained 
diversity is confined to any one single tribe. On this 
point our authorities are very clear. For instance, 
Dr. Forster describes two of the tribes of the South 
Sea Islands who differ generally much from one ano¬ 
ther; and, having done so, he says, “Wo find, never¬ 
theless, on the one hand, some of the tribe almost 
as black and slender, and on the other hand, some 
almost as light and athletic as some of the other 
tribe. Some are hardly distinguishable from a negro 
tribe: otlicrs depart from it so far as to approximate 
in symmetry of form, in conformation of head, and in 
colour of skin to the natives of Europe.” More'.-r, 
Dr. Pritchard says, at the conclusion of an e.xamina- 
tiou mto the peculiarities of several tribes, “ So then 
the peculiar construction of head, on the faith of 
which some would class these peonle as a distinct 
species, is by no means a constant character.” 

Let this suffice to show, that after all which ha* 
been said of the absolute certainl y of a separate origin 
for the several tribes of mank-nd, because they differ 
in some given peculiarity—that, after aU, such pecu¬ 
liarity is not, in any one ascertained case, sufficiently 
exclusive, or essential, to sustain the argument that 
has been drawn. If, indeed, the tribe which inhabited 
one latitude never, in any one of its individmds, par¬ 
took of the characteristics of a tribe wnich inhabits 
another latitude, then we might be pressed to grant a 
distinct original to each; but it is not so. What is 
common in one case may be uncommon in another. 
What the generality of white men may present, but 
a few among the coloured races may present. But 
inasmuch as the few do present it, it cannot be so 
specifically characteristic of the many as to constitute 
them a distinct race. 

The varieties among men however are not so 
numerous, and certainly not more remarkable than 
those which exist among the lower animals. We see 
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those differences in great abundance. We see them 
peri)etuated and even extended, and yet we know 
that the individuals thus differing are of the same 
descent. “ All the fowls in Guinea, and the dogs also, 
are as black as the inhabitants. The ox of the Koman 
cainpagna is invariably grey. In Corsica, horses, dogs, 
and other animals become beautifully spotted.” If 
sheep are transported to the West Indies they lose 
th(‘ir wool, and become covered with hair, liemoved 
to some part.s of the African coast, sheep undergo such 
a change that a stranger is unable, unless they bleat, 
to reei)gnisc tliem as slieep. In short, almost all«ni- 
luais vvhicit have botm removed from one place to ano- 
tiier, and have become subjected to the influouee of 
Ollier climates and other food, liave undergone the 
nost extraordin..rv changes; and yet they are well 
known .as having K])rung from a stock which has not 
ehaug'.'d at all. Hr. Wiseman’s work has supplied 
me w it h t hese facts. 

.4iio(her work fraught with general information on 
sucii matters is a hook by lieut.-colouel Smith, on dogs; 
and wliat do wo learn there ? Why—that the hoarse 
wolf dog, prowlijig along the prairie, boldly claims 
pedigree with the d leal spaniel—the real dog aristo- 
' '.tic, dozing, with becoming dignity, on his lady’s 
knee; and that the ferocious bloodhound in Floriila, 
(‘■■.rdoyed hy recreant Americans to hunt down the 
■Vborigiues to their destruction, boasts precisely the 
same original as the canine philanthropist of Mount 
I'.; Bernard, employed in right laudable benevolence to 
rescue travellers from untimely death. However 
differing—in their size, their conforiUation, and their 
di spos itions—^they are demonstrably but one race. 

Wby, then, because men differ iu some respects— 
why pronounce them to be of different race f The 
analogy is clearlv against such a judgment. Tlie an¬ 
tecedent probability is that, though made of one blood 
at first, mankind would not remain, under all cirem- 
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stances of climate and domestic economy, apparently 
and invariably the same. , 

It is a matter of miquestionable fact, that there has 
actually arisen, in our own eountry, one of the most 
singular varieties with which history is familiar. I 
do not now refer to the Albino peculiarity, distin¬ 
guished so obviously for skins of dazzling whiteness, 
and for hair which is nearly colourless, as well as for 
eyes which are quite red—all which phenomena, by- 
the-by, are found in individuals of perhaps every tribe' 
under heaven: I do not refer, except thus casually, 
to this pecidiarity ; but rather to one which arose in 
the county of Suffolk rather more than a century 
^o. I copy the account of it from the Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1731: “ A boy was brought 
from the neighbourhood of Euston llaU, in Suffolk, 
whose skin seemed like a dusky-coloured thick case, 
made of bark or hide, with bristles in some places; 
which case covered all his body, except his face, the 
palms of his hands, and the soles of his feet. It did 
not bleed when cut or scari.Ted, being callous and 
insensible. It was said that he shed it once every 
year, about autumn, at which time it usually grows to 
the thickness of tlmee-quartcrs of an inch, and then is 
thrust off by a new skin, which is coming up under¬ 
neath.” In a subsequent paper of the same Transac¬ 
tions there is a communication concerning the same 
person, whose name was Lambert, from Mr. Baker, 
who says: “ When I saw the man, last September, the 
covering, which seemed to me most nearly to resemble 
an innumerable company of warts, of a dark brown 
colour, and growing as near as possible to one another 
—^this covering was shedding off in several places, 
which he told me happened annually, in the autumn or 
in the winter. He has Had the smaU-pox, and has twice 
been salivated to get rid of this disagreeable covering. 
During these disorders the covering came off, and his 
skin appeared white and smooth, but, on his recovery, 
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became as it was before. But,” continues Mr. Baker, 
“ the most extraordinary circumstance is, that this man 
has had siy children, all with the same rugged covering 
as himself. Only one of them is living, whom 1 saw 
with the father. It appears therefore, past all doubt, 
that a race of people may be propagated by this man, 
having coverings or skins like himself; and, if so, 
and the accidental origin be forgotten, it is not im¬ 
probable that they would be represented as a different 
y)ecie8 of mankind.” From a statement published by 
Blumenbach, it seems that a third generation of this 
porcupine family, as they were announced to the pub¬ 
lic in an exhibition, are in existence. Two grandsons 
of the original porcupine man were exhibited for filthy 
lucre some years ago, in Germany, having the cuta¬ 
neous incrustation already described. 

Without adducing at length instances in confirma¬ 
tion—such, for'example, as will he found alluded to in 
the last “ Edinburgh Eeview,” where the Arab in a 
generation or two has approached nearly to the Negro, 
and the Negro to the Egyptian, and the Egyptian to 
the Circassian, and the Hindoo to the European, and 
the mild shepherd to the wildest savage—let these 
suffice to shpw you how, even among our own coun¬ 
trymen, varieties may be originated and perpetuated, 
when we know that the parentage, at a remove or two at 
the furthest, is one and the self-same. 

The reviewer already quoted makes some startling 
disclosures about Ireland. Alas, for Ireland! No 


matter who makes disclosures about Ireland; thw are 
all startling. Would to God they once startled Chris¬ 
tian men to the occupation of the right position, even 
the footstool of Eternal Mercy, for •wisdom to direct; 
and then to the discharge, at pU hazards for Ireland’s 
welfare, of “whatsoever things are just.” What 
should be done for Ireland it is not my proyince even 
to intimate; but one thing which should certainly not 
be done I may intimate without apology or reserve— 

liiS 
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there should be no endowment of the Homan Catholic 
priesthood. That let no man darjj to reckon, either 
among the “ whatsoever things are Just” or the “ what¬ 
soever things are true.” 

Now hear wdiat is told us about Ireland. In 
Leitrim, and Sligo, and Mayo, there are found des¬ 
cendants of native Irish, who settled there about two 
centuries ago. The settlers were weU-grown, comely, 
and able-bodied; but their descendants are now re¬ 
duced to an aA'erage stature of five feet, with open 
projecting mouths, prominent teeth, and exposed 
gums—^their advancing cheek-bones and depressed 
noses bearing barbarism on their very front. It is 
marvellous indeed how close is the pWsical resem¬ 
blance between the lowest classes of our Irish brethren 
and the natives of Australia, And aU this approxi¬ 
mation, observe—of the comely towards the barbarous, 
and of the masculine towards the dwarfish—is perfectly 
explainable : scanty food, wretched dwelling-places, 
neglected health, abject servility, and ignoble super- 
stitiousnoss, enter largely into the causes of which 
their deplorable deterioration is the melancholy effect. 

Now why have I made this reference ? On pur¬ 
pose to corroborate the opinion of Dr. Pfitchard, the 
very highest English authority at least, by common 
ponsent, who says: “ It wiU be allowed, I apprehend, 
by those who have attentively followed this investiga¬ 
tion of particulars, that the diversities in physical cha¬ 
racter present no material obstacles to the opinion, 
that afl nations sprang from one original—a result 
which plainly follows from the foregoing considera¬ 
tions.” 

Tou will then acquiesce in the result which so plain¬ 
ly follows. May I not expect that you will admire as 
well as acquiesce; for, truly, it is an admirable thing 
to know that, after plodding his patient way through 
a vast induction of minute and specific facts, the man 
of science comes to the discoverv of a truth which re- 
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Tclfttion had before assumed, and proclaimed too. At 
first sight, the diTrersitics we have been considering 
seemed to bo at variance with revelation. To the 
man of little faith, it looked as if Voltaire’s vaunted 
impossibility would prove true. At the science of 
physiology he trembled, and of its discoveries he was 
evidently afraid. But, gentlemen, his fears were all 
unnecessary, his apprehension altogether premature. 
The science pursued its investigations, gathered up 
•and classified and displayed its facts. The Bible was 
not consulted; the Scriptures, for the time being, were 
laid aside; scepticism had all its own way, and began 
to boast that its triumph would presently bo complete; 
when, lo! it was announced that the assumptions and 
the declarations of the Bible were not exploded, but 
distinctly authenticated; and that the very science, 
which was to disprove this one express testimony of 
revelation, did itself demonstrate the testimony—even' 
that God hath made of one blood aU nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. 

I remark, in the next place, that the common 

OEIGIN OE MANKINH IS . COKBOBOB ATEl) BX THE MEN¬ 
TAL OK INTELLECTUAL CAPACITIES OP MANKIND. I 
know no assertions which have ever been more posi¬ 
tive than those which have been made rcsj)ecting the 
intellectual inferiority of some portion of our fellow- 
men. The Negro tribes have been pronounced, with¬ 
out any ceremony or hesitation, decidedly inferior to 
ourselves. . Now, when we remember not only the op¬ 
pression to which those tribes have long been sub¬ 
jected, but the various forms of evil invariably arising 
out of'such oppression, we are in nowise surprised at 
their apparent inferiority, which we at once admit. 

Let the proudest amongst ourselves be subjected to 
the influence of hke oppression, and then let our chil¬ 
dren after us be subjected to it too, and an equal 
amount of apparent mental inferiority would certainly ■ 
distinguish us. Let the elevating and ennobling 
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educational appliances, which have surrounded us from 
our childhood, be withdrawn, and we should presently 
be as apathetic as the generality of the Negroes, and 
our boasted superiority would undeniably disappear. 

Is this doubted ? Then look to those districts, even 
of our own country, where, those benign appliances 
are comparatively unknown, and what do you behold 
there? Why, there are districts, if not within a 
stone’s cast of this hall, at most within an hour’s 
journey of it, where there is as much seeming inca¬ 
pability for any intellectual exercise, and as much seem¬ 
ing insensibility to any profound emotion, as amongst 
the most degraded of the Negro tribes. And yet the 
inhabitants of those districts are confessedly our fel¬ 
low-men. We trace their descent up to no distinct 
original. We regard them not as an independent 
race. The man who divines nativities from the acci¬ 
dents of a tea-cup, may be father to the man who 
takes the highest place at the English bar. The man 
who, suporstitiously and with the utmost scrupulosity, 
nails up the old horse-shoe above his door, maybe first- 
cousin to the man who most implicitly believes in the 
particular providence of God. The boy, whose parents 
arc now herding amidst the squalor and inhumani¬ 
ties of our own St. Giles’, may, by the discipline 
which our ragged schools wiU supply, become a col¬ 
league of my lord Ashley’s — provoking even that 
disinterested and indomitable philanthropist, to love 
and to good works. Why then should we regard per¬ 
sons of other countries as constituting a distinct race, 
because, for the time being, and under their circum¬ 
stances, they are intellectually inferior to ourselves ? 
Deliver them from the tyranny of their oppressors; 
■ surround them with the influence of moral and religi¬ 
ous truth; place them amidst the light, and warmth, 
and blessedness of evangelical Christianity; and they 
will ere long attain to your own elevation, and deve- 
*ope similar capacities and coincident susceptibilities, 
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both for feeling and for thought. In proof of this, I 
may adduce the testimonies of our several mission¬ 
aries, who combine to assure us that, in their inter¬ 
course with the so-called uncivilized tribes, they have 
discovered no essential intellectual inferiority to our¬ 
selves. On the contrary, they declare that, in certain 
cases, they have found an amount of mental power, 
and of domestic sensibility, equal to any thing of the 
same kind which exists among their countrymen at 
home. Of course, in the given cases, they refer to 
jjersons on whom have been brought to bear the in¬ 
fluences of moral and religious truth. But, sir, this 
is aU-suf&cient for our argument. The worst degra¬ 
dation can be raised up, for it has been raised up to a 
level with ourselves; then it can never be held that 
the present subjects of that same degradation are ac¬ 
tually and of necessity inferior to ourselves. 

I have spoken of the testimony of our missionaries, 
and with that we might well be content. For where 
can a class of men be found whose claim on our respect 
and confidence surpasses theirs ? Verily do I believe 
that their claim is altogether unique. All things con¬ 
sidered, I question if there are any such men besides 
in the known world so competent, and so disposed at 
the same time, to give us accurate and comprehensive 
testimony on this and kindred subjects. And their 
testimony is as uniform and unanimous as it is dis¬ 
tinct, that if other tribes had the white man’s ad¬ 
vantages, they would evince the white man’s mental 
power. 

If, however, other witnesses be wanting, they are 
all at hand. Edwards, in his work on Jamaica, de¬ 
clares that, of the several tribes of AMcans, whose 
representatives he has seen there, there, are indi¬ 
viduals intellectually equal to the Europeans them¬ 
selves. He entertains no doubt of their natural 
equality with ourselves. It is said, moreover, that 
among the slaves in the southern states of America, a 
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most obvious intellectual advancement is observable— 
in cases withal where there has been no admixture 
whatever of European blood. Mr. LyeU speaks of 
this advancem'ent, and the Edinburgh reviewer as 
well. What opinion then can we form P What—but 
that we have all one father; that wo are all of one 
stock. If we look at man, in his most dissimilar 
state of social life, however brutalized or however 
cultivated, we certainly find an approximation of feel¬ 
ing, and a facility for adapting himself to circiun- 
stances, which signally accord with the doctrine I 
defend. 

“ Even the Mohawks and the Osagos, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Sandwich Islands,” and others the most 
barbarous of all barbarians, even they have learned to 
adapt themselves to all the proprieties of English life, 
and have formed attachments of the most endearing 
character with those with whom they have been taid 
invincibly to disagree. 

We speak somewhat vaingloriously, I imagine, Mr. 
Chairman, of the strength of afl'ection, and of the power 
of thought, and of the purity of morals distinguishing 
our neighbours and ourselves. Wo speak, too, some¬ 
what recklessly of the ferocity and degradation of tribes 
which arc remote. For, when wo call to mind that in¬ 
dividual instances of equal ferocity are to be found at 
our very doors, we may be well induced to hold our 
peace. And, when we again call to mind that those 
tribes havebron, forages, uncultivated, if not trampled 
under foot, whilst'our "progenitors and ourselves have 
been educated, which is a good thing, and have been 
free, which is a good deal bettor; then nothing is left 
for us but to regard them all as our own kindred—bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. “Tes; but they de¬ 
stroy their children, and they bum their widows," you 
doubtingly reply. And so, mynd, did your own fathers 
—^the very men from whom you yourselves have sprung; 
But, though they destroy their children and bum 
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tlirir widows; yet, in this consummating act of uuna-' 
tiiral cruelty, they perform themselves, and engage 
others to perform also, other and accompanying acts, 
which show that they revolt from the transaction 
after all, and that, by violence and excitement, their 
affections must be forcibly controlled. . 

Why the din, and noise, and uproar of vocal and 
instrumental discord, which often accompany their 
deeds of blood ? It is employed to drown the strug- 
glings of humanity; to check what they are uTiable to 
destroy; to quench, as best they can, the attachments, 
and the sympathies which are common to us all. 

The sensibilities of British mothers are all theirs. 
The loving-kindness of British fathers is aU theirs. 
The generosity of British sons is aU theirs. The 
graceful subordination of British daughters is all 
theirs. And the charming gentleness and beauty of 
British sisters, theirs too—^theirs, not yet in action— 
theirs however in germ and rudiment, to be evolved, 
and led up into a rich and progressive maturity, 
through the evangelical administration, by means of 
Christian missions, of “the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.” 

I remark, further, that we abe assueeu or the 

COMMON OBIGIH OF MANKIND FBOM THE TEADITIONS 
OF MANKIND. 

If we have all descended from one stock, it may be 
expected that we aU retain some memoirs of our an¬ 
cient house. However scattered and broken up, if we 
are one family, there are likely to be family traditions, 
which, though affected of course by our dispersion, 
may be recognised as substantiaUy the same. How is 
it then ? Have the various tribes of men any com¬ 
mon accounts of events, which they believe to have 
happened to their progenitors in remote times ? They 
have, beyond any doubt. We can refer now only to 
two of those traditions. Thtre a tradition univer -, 
aalhj prevailing coneeming a deJvge. You remember ’ 
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well the Mosaic account of that tremendous event. 
You remember, also, that none but the family of Noah 
survived to perpetuate the memory of that event—a 
family which was only the eleventh from Adam, whom 
we believe to have been the father of us all. Such, at 
least, is the accoimt given us in the Bible. In striking 
harmony with that account are the traditions of man¬ 
kind. The ancient systems of mythology and poly¬ 
theism are full of commemorations of the deluge. 
Significant rites, i historical fragments, and pictonal 
representations make us acquainted with memorials of 
that catastrophe among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
the Greeks, the Scjijhians, the Celts, the Mexicans, 
the Peruvians, the Esquimaux, the South Sea island¬ 
ers, and the .North American Indians. “ To our sur¬ 
prise,” says a most patient investigator, “ we find the 
tradition about the deluge everywhere. Nations the 
most remote from one another, tribes the most diver¬ 
sified, countries which have long been known, and 
countries.which at this day are being discovered—all 
bear witness to the fact, that the world has been over¬ 
flowed with water at a penod long anterior to our 
own.” In respect to the circumstances of the fact, 
there are just the differences of statement which a 
wide-spreading dispersion might be supposed to pro¬ 
duce ; but in respect to the fact itself we are war¬ 
ranted in saying that the tradition concerning that is 
co-extensive with the human race. “ Is it possible, 
then,” to adopt the language of the illustrious Cuvier; 
“is it possible that mere accident should afford so 
striking a result ? Could the ideas of nations, who 
possessed scarcely any natural affinities, thus conspire 
to one point; did not the truth bring them together ? ” 
Assuredly not. Ifi wherever you find mankind, you 
find them mindful of the same event; if they com¬ 
bine tb assure you in substantially the same way of 
the causes and consequences,of that event; if they all 
believe that their own distant progenitor was pre- 
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served from the destruction whicb that event in¬ 
volved ; may we not presume that that progenitor was 
the same man ? So far as tradition can be comj^lete, 
this tradition of the deluge is complete; and, as tar as 
tradition can authenticate a common origin, so far it 
authenticates the common origin of the human race. 

Then again, tke.re i» a tradition, most extensively pre¬ 
valent among mankind, touching the method of conci¬ 
liating the Divine favour. However they may differ 
religiously, it is a memorable fact, that men have 
eveiywhere offered up sacrifices to their gods. Some¬ 
times they have offered carefully selected animals; at 
other times they have offered human victims in their 
sacrifices. A competent witness assures us, that 
“there is not one nation mentioned in history of 
which this is not true.” Magee on the Atonement 
should be consulted by you on this subject. 

For a practice so confessedly remarkable, even so un¬ 
natural withal, we find an account which, to the best 
of our knowledge, cannot be plausibly gainsaid. We 
learn, from Porphyry, that “ it was the general tradi¬ 
tion in his time that animal sacrifices were resorted to 
in order to secure the good pleasure of the gods by 
those who had committed sin.” Abundant and in¬ 
controvertible is the evidence that this has been the 
general tradition in all other times. It has been 
believed that the Deity was angry with men; and that, 
by sacrifice, his anger was to be appeased. Not here 
and there, but everywhere, this notion has obtained. 
Not dimly and indistinctly, but palpably and indis¬ 
putably, this idea has been disclosed. TeU me, then, 
my friends, how this fact is to be' explained, except 
on the principle I espouse? Say yourselves, now, 
how, otherwise, this additional tramtionary agreement 
in the opinions of the various tribes has come to pass ? 
If they are of a different origin, and severally of dis¬ 
tinct parentages, whence this unity of opinion, and 
this coincidence of practice, in a matter so extraordi- 
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nary as tlie slauglitor of animals in sacrifice for sin, 
and upon a subject of such paramount inmortance, as 
acceptance with their gods ? It cannot, I submit—it 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. But, if they are 
not of difierent origin, it can be explained at once. 
Proceeding originally from the family of the patriarch 
Noah, in which sacrifice was oflered up, as an expia¬ 
tion for sin at tlie appointment of Jehovah, they 
carried with them the habit of sacrificing for sin—a 
habit which became, through their alienation from the 
living God, fearfully perverted and awfully abused; 
but which, nevertheless, was an abiding and indes¬ 
tructible token that from that one family they had 
proceeded, and that unto Adam, through Noah, they 
must ultimately all be traced. Go, my brethren, and 
examine those traditionary tokens. Go, traverse the 
eastern and the western hemisphere, from the north¬ 
ern to the southern sea, and spell out with antiquarian 
curiosity the inscriptions on their medals, their mar¬ 
bles, and their tombs; and as you thus get hold of 
the universal attribution of anger to the Deity on 
.account of sin, as well as of the universal belief .that 
a deluge did once destroy every living family but one, 
see another indication that “ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” 

I remark, lastly, that the common Obigin of 

MANKIND MAT BE CONCLUDED FBOM THE MOEAL AND 
8P1EITUAL CONDITION OF MANKIND. EvcTy student 

of the Scriptures is aware that, according to their ac- 
eount, Adam and Eve feU from an original state of 
purity and blessedness into a state of sinfulness and 
woe. He is aware, moreover, that their descendants 
are represented as having become affected by this fall. 
“ Sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men.” “ In Adam an die.” They 
are “ bom in sin and shapen in iniquity.” They “ go 
astray from the womb.” This is dechu-ed to be the case 
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vrith all whose descent is reckoned from Adam. We 
may expect therefore that, if tho position of this lec¬ 
ture be a sound one, there will be exhibited every¬ 
where traces of moral pravity—symptoms, more or 
less conclusive, that man is not what man ought to 
be, either towards his fellows or towards God. And 
never was expectation more signally realized. Where- 
ever you find mankind, you see them the victims of 
their passions, the subjects of the most extraordinary 
contrarieties, the creatures of alternations with whicK 
nothing can be compared. In the language of a 
thoughtful heathen, they see and approve the excel¬ 
lent ; but they prefer and pursue the base. lUustHt- 
tion and proof of this might be, almost indefinitely, 
produced. Were the Scriptures totally silent, or were 
their testimony on this point to be withdrawn, we 
think we could make it out beyond all dispute—that 
men are bom with tendencies to evil—^that those 
tendencies do put themselves forth in mighty power— 
that, in consequence of their actipn, men are more or 
less unhappy—and that, to pacify their unhappiness, 
they offer up, as we have seen, propitiatory sacrifices 
to their gods. Why indeed do they slay innocent 
animals in sacrifice ? Why do they exercise, at various 
times, self-denial of the severest kind ? Why do they 
fast, and pray, and go on pilgrimage ? Why, on emer¬ 
gencies, will they give of .the fruit of their bodies, 
the children of their choicest love ? It is all for the 
sin of their souls. They feel their need of something 
which they do not possess; and by aU these acts they 
are labouring to secure it. They want strength for 
their weakness, peace for their uneasiness, instruc¬ 
tion for their ignorance. They want to be assured, in 
some of their thoughtful moods at least, that death is 
not annihilation ; and that the sepulchre is not their 
home. They are fitted for immortality, and they are 
destined for immortality; but of immortality tht^ 
know nothing whereupon calmly to repose. Their 
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condition baffles all human effort’ to correct its anoma^ 
lies, or to supply its defects. They are lofty and yet 
grovelling, mighty and yet mean, presumptuous and 
yet cowardly, partaking largely of the earthly and the 
base—most largely, though not exclusively—because 
every now and then they undeniably indicate their 
aspirations towards the Spiritual and the Divine. 
The tribe has not been found of which, concerning 
individuals, this is not true. No matter how wide the 
range of your observations—^no matter how rigid the 
processes of your investigation—no matter to what pe¬ 
riod of the world your inquiries may be directed—^it will 
turn out that man ever has been, and that man univer¬ 
sally is in a condition of moral degradation, betokening 
alienation from God. You nxay not choose to adopt 
Scriptural phraseology in designating man’s condi¬ 
tion. You may, rightfully enough, declare your disap¬ 
proval of much of the phraseology of our theologic 
schools. Be it so. But your phraseolo^, to accord 
with feet, must designate bondage, darkness, selfish¬ 
ness, revengefulness, dishonour, intemperance, and 
many such-hke things, and ungodliness at the head 
of all. You could not describe mankind without re¬ 
presenting what the Scriptures mean when they speak 
of deadness in trespasses and sins. Well, this being 
the actual condition of aU men living, we judge that 
all men living have descended from that one man by 
whose disobedience the many were made sinners; we 
believe that Adam, the transgressor, was the father 
of lis aU. 

Thus then we argue in proof of the common origin 
of the human race. And now the argument must be 
left in your bands, with the request that you will look 
at it in its several parts; because it is by the consist¬ 
ency and harmony of the whole, rather than by the 
supposed conclusiveness of any one part, that convic¬ 
tion will be produced. 

Bemember, then, the affinity between the languagea 
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of mankind, the resemblances in the ph 3 'sical organi* 
zation of mankind, the equality of the intellectual ca¬ 
pacities of mankind, the identity between the great 
traditions of mankind, and the sameness in the spiri¬ 
tual condition of mankind. And, as you remember, 
and compare, and reflect, then pass reverently, in 
imagination, bac,k to the Garden of Eden, there to 
worship and bow down as you witness the creation 
of the one father of the human race; for, there and 
there only—^then and then only—“ God created man 
in his own image ; in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them.” 

In conclusion; let me remind you, that it is no 
barren, unprofitable speculation on which we have 
been engaged to-night. Inferences the most practi¬ 
cally and permanently valuable may be, and 1 doubt 
not will be, most promptly drawn. 

Are men of everj' peculiarity one race ? Then, 
every man living is your brother; the realization of 
which truth would go far to humanize, and civilize, 
and elevate us all. How effectually it would destroy 
all notions of natural enmity between the nations of 
the earth! How completely it would abolish heredi¬ 
tary feuds between individuals as well as clans! How" 
certainly it would tend to diminish the spirit and do 
away with the atrocities of war, until we should hap¬ 
pily be strangers even to rumours of war! How gene¬ 
rously it would keep those who live in luxury mindful 
of surrounding poverty; and how intelligently it would 
prevent the poor from criminating and condemning 
those who happen to be rich! The recollection of 
our brotherhood would lead us all .to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto ourselves—consum¬ 
mation devoutly to be desired. 

Are men of eveW peculiarity one race ? Then, in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, we have a provision adapted 
to them Go, and tell them that “ like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
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him.” Gtj, and testify to them that as “ one whom 
his mother comforteth,” so God comforts his believing' 
ones. Go, and assure them that whosoever doeth 
the will of God, the same is Christ’s brother, and 
sister, and mother. Go, and proclaim the one great 
saeri&e for sins—and their sensibilities and sympa¬ 
thies will respond to it as your own respond to it. 
"Were they a different race we should want a different 
gospel. They are the same race, therefore our* own 
gospel will do—will do—for them ; designed as miich 
for them as for ourselves, to bring them from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. 

Are men of every peculiarity one race ? Then it is 
thus far certain—^that the Scriptures are neither a fic¬ 
tion nor a fraud. Could an original diversity of man¬ 
kind be made out, something would be done towards 
the subversion of the Scriptures, and that in more 
respects than one. But if such diversity cannot be 
made out—nay,' if it can be satisfactorily disproved— 
then the Scriptures, both in the things which they 
state and the things which they assume, are the more 
confirmed. I trust, as the result of our interview here 
to-night, the Scriptures will be, in your own esteem, 
yet more profoundly than ever venerated—yet more 
richly than ever prized. Thia was the practical object 
I had principally in view—to make you feel that the 
■holy books, on which we rely for our salvation, are 
authentic and truthful throughout; not cunningly 
devised fables, but documents which will bear the 
severest tests by which they can legitimately be tried. 
For, as with the course we have pursued to-night, so 
with every other, either of a literary or scientific in¬ 
vestigation, which it may please you to pursue, you 
shall find that revelation has been well represented as 
the great fixed point around which all truth does re¬ 
verently revolve. It is so in respect to geology, in re¬ 
spect to astronomy, in respect also to archaeology; and 
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it Will be the same in respect to any other science at¬ 
tainable by man. With every advancement of know¬ 
ledge ; with every deduction of philosophy; with eve^ 
result of observation ; the Scriptures wUl be found, in 
the end, exactly to agree. 

Signally, triumphantly, right illustriously has this 
been the case with all discoveries in the past. Yet 
more illustriously will it be the case with aU the disco¬ 
veries which are to come. As the master spirits of the 
age arc carrying on their investigations, at one time 
up amidst the milky wayj and at another within the 
bowels of the earth, and at another among the hierp- 
glyphics of old Egypt and its older schools; sparing 
no labour, reverencing no opinions, caring for no con¬ 
sequences which may be entailed upon any theory of 
morals, or upon the «inost ancient of our theological 
creeds;—as they are doing and daring all this, you, 
the believers in revelation, may remain perfectly un¬ 
disturbed. In dignified composure and lofty ai tici- 
pation you may possess yoim souls, assured that ulti¬ 
mately, by what it proves, and by what it leaves un¬ 
proved, every science will do its homage to revelation, 
as to the great harbinger of its sublimest discoveries 
—the venerable, everlasting oracle of universal truth. 
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You will not Tnarvel, my Christian friends, that I 
address you under an impression of a very over¬ 
whelming kind. There are scenes in nature that fill 
the soul with solemnity and awe. The majesty of the 
ocean—the sublimity of the midnight sky, studded 
with its countless stars—the everlasting mountains, 
hiding their crests amid the clouds of heaven ;—these 
overpower the mind with a sense of grandeur: but 
the scene on which it is my solemn privilege to look 
abroad at the present moment, is immeasurably 
grander than all of them. Tor I gaze on a mighty 
mass of immortality, a multitudinous gathering of 
mortal immortals, finite infinites. There is not an 
individual before me but enshrines a soul, weighed 
against which all “ the dread magnificence of unin¬ 
telligent creation” is poor. When every star shall 
have been swept from the firmament,—when the sun 
shall have set to rise no more,—when the elements of 
the visible creation shall have melted with fervent 
heat,—then each soul now thrilling with attention 
will be existing in full consciousness, and imperishable 
being; in depth of torment, or in height of bliss. 

If there be a feature that can enhance the awful 
interest of such a scene, it is the circumstance, that 
this is a gathering of young immortals ; and these 
young immortals the citizens of the mightiest me¬ 
tropolis on the face of the earth. 

Who that has gazed, in one of our seaports, on a 
fleet of vessels with a favouring gale, gliding forth on 
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the mighty ocean, each one bound on its own voyage, 
but has felt his heart throb within him as the reflec¬ 
tion crossed his mind, what unforeseen perils await 
them ! what fearful catastrophes may befall them! 
how many will be wrecked! how many will spring 
the hidden leak! how many may be dashed on the. 
rocks or swallowed up in the whirlpool! Much more, 
then, when we contemplate so many heirs of immor¬ 
tality launching out in their frail barks on “the waves 
of this troublesome world,” and recoUcet that, on the 
issue of the short passage through that world, it 
depends whether they make shipwreck for eternity, or 
whether they land safely on the shore where peril is 
unknown;—when we realize at the same time, what 
a variety of dangers beset their voyage,—the sunken 
rock, the quicksand, the shoal, the storm, the vortex; 
—^when we remember that there are false lights hung 
out to mislead them, and that there are pilots who 
offer to take the helm, and guide the vessel to a haven 
of peace, whilst they design to betray it into the bot¬ 
tomless abyss;—when we call to mind, that besides 
all, and worse than all, these imperiled voyagers have 
inclinations and passions bent upon misguiding them, 
struggling to plunge them into ruin;—much more 
must we feel overwhelmed with sympathy, solicitude, 
and dread. 

What a consolation, under such feelings, to know 
that there is an infallible chart in the hand of each 
youthful mariner;—a heaven-drawn chart—a Divinely- 
authenticated chart—a chart so plain that he who 
runs may read it—a chart tested by uncounted 
millions, who having steered by it, left their testimony 
as they entered the heaveidy haven, that, as it had 
never betrayed their trust, so it had not left them to 
bemoan their latter end. 

But this chart, Christian friends, Satan knows full 
well to be the grand security of the voyager, and 
therefore the grand instrument of his own disappoint¬ 
ment and defeat. No marvel, then, that he has ever 
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striven above all things to alienate attention from it 
t —^to shake faith in it—and to mystify and confound 
its simplicity. 

Unbelief was Satan’s great means of ruining man, 
and it is no less. his chief means of keeping man in 
ruin. Infidelity led our first parents to fall; infi¬ 
delity keeps the mass of their fallen ofispring- from 
rising, through redemption, to a height immeasurably 
greater than that from which mankind were cast 
down. 

Infidelity is a very subtle though a very shallow 
thing. It varies its modes of attack according to 
occasion—suiting itself to “ the spirit of the age,” and 
always affecting to ho very new and grand. It may 
be compared to the kalcidescopc', which, furnished with 
hut a few worthless showy tinsel materials, manages 
so to shift and vary their combinations, that they pre¬ 
sent an almost endless diversity and novelty of as¬ 
pect ; whilst, after all, they have been and continue 
to he nothing more nor better than the same stale, 
valueless, stained pieces of glass. Satan is bankrupt 
in originality: ho changes his masks, but the visage 
is the same. 

It is most important, however, that our younger 
brethren should not be ignorant of his devices: it is 
most important that they should be fore-warned, in 
order that they may be fore-arrned. It is not a ques¬ 
tion, whether we shall hide from the knowledge of our 
young men, especially iii our large cities, all notion of 
the traps and snares which infidelity will lay in their 
path. We might ]mrsue such a course if our shrink¬ 
ing from premonishing them would secure that they 
should be kept iu innocent ignorance ;—ay, and there 
is no such thing as innocent ignorance where there is 
the heart “ deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” It was powerfully said, by the great and good 
Eichard Cecil, “ I never yet met with an infidel argu¬ 
ment, however subtle and profound, that my own de¬ 
ceitful heart did not suggest something stronger and 
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moie deceitful still.” It is vain, therefore, to talk of 
keeping our young men ignorant of the sophistries and 
manoeuyres of infidelity. We must teach them the tac¬ 
tics of the enemy, that they may he on their guard, and 
that they may have no pretext or temptation to go and 
examine for themselves, as some ■would have them do ; 
but be satisfied to have shown to them in the distance 
=th0 hideous features of the fiend, that so they may re¬ 
coil from every "approximation to his haunts. 

My subject therefore has been selected by me with 
this view. My object is (and may God give his bless¬ 
ing) to warn and shield you against the stratagems 
and seductions of “Modem Infidel Philosophy.” 

But here, in the outset, allow me to make myself 
distinctly understood on one point. Our controversy 
is not with philosophy truly so called; we wage no 
war with sound philosophy; we hail her as a fellow- 
worker in the cause of trath. We hold that the 
science which does not content itself ■with looking 
on the surface of na^tural things, hut desires to pene¬ 
trate into their substance or ■their .essence, and to 
explore the secret causes of visible e^fiects, is a noble 
science—a science fitted to bring glory to God by dis¬ 
covering more of the glory of his works—more of the 
exquisite secrets of the mechanism of infinite •wisdom 
and skill which abounds all above, and beneath, and 
around, and within us. 

Par from us therefore be a crusade against true 
philosophy; we have no fear of her; we believe that 
the more she follows out her researches in an humble 
spirit, the more she wiU be led to do homage to the 
revelation of God. We know that the book of nature 
and the book of grace own the same authorship and 
manifest the same autograph ; and it only needs that 
the characters in both be made clearly oulrtn order to 
demonstrate how perfect the harmony between them. 
The^v are never out of unison with each other: su^r- 
ficiai men create a seeming discord, and then find mult 
with God’s work instead of their own. 
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Nor ought it to be forgotten, that the princes of 
philosophy have accounted it the perfection of wisdom 
to bow with deepest veneratiou at the footfjtool of 
Eevelation;—^that a Baepn, a Newton, and a Locke 
looked upon faith as at once the perfection of reason 
and the crown of science. 

It is with what St. Paul styles “ science falsely so 
called,” it is with philosophy “ falsely so called,’,’ that 
our controversy lies; and cojisequeutly we have an¬ 
nounced Modem Infidel Philosophy, not Modern Phi¬ 
losophy itself, as the subject of our strictures. And 
should there bo any sound scientific men in this as¬ 
sembly, we can assure them that we hail their inves¬ 
tigations, and rejoice in their discoveries, convinced 
that Christianity is too clearly demonstrated to be 
the workmanship of God that it should have anything 
to fear from the progress of science, or that true 
science should haye any other effect on a devout 
student than to lead him more humbly and reveren¬ 
tially than ever to bow down at the feet of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as teaching what nature cannot teach, 
and without which nature’s teaching would only leave 
us in deeper disquietude—more wretched, because 
more intelligent. 

Infidel Philosophy has shown itself latterly in a 
more disguised and subtilized form than that which 
it assumed a few years ago. It then appeared in our 
country'in a gross sensual shape, under the coarse 
aspect of self-styled Socialism ; nothing else, when 
•stripped of the scanty coating of varnish with which 
its .hideous features were concealed, than downright 
brutalism. So we deliberately designate it—for it 
would have rent asunder,all social ties, it would have 
crushed aU moral feelings, it would have denuded man 
of everytlttng human in his life, his heart, and his 
head, and have sunk him lower than the brute that 
perishes, wallowing in the mire of sensuality and 
glorying in his shame. 

But, thank God! however this foul spirit may, under 
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the name of Communism or St. Simonianism have 
defied public opinion in France, and be still developing 
there its legitimate results in transmuting so many 
of our Grallic neighboims into a monstrous compound 
of the monkey and the tiger, leaving us sometimes at 
a loss whether to laugh at their strange freaks, or to 
weep bitterly over their dark and sanguinary deeds: 
yet let us not glory over them, but pity them and 
pray for them; remembering that had Socialism pre¬ 
vailed here as Communism has there, we should nave 
been haunted with Bed Kcpublicanism even as they; 
—but, thank God, Socialism was too hideous a per¬ 
sonification of infidelity, too revolting and disgust¬ 
ing, to bo tolerated long in Protestant England. Our 
honest working men, dcsludod to some extent for a 
time, soon found out the fraud that was practised 
upon them, tore the mask from the monster, and 
hunted him out of his dens; so that at this moment 
there is not, so far as my knowledge reaches, one 
Socialist Hall, or “ Hall of Science,” as .they were 
artfully called, in the whole of Great Britain which 
is not now converted to some wholesome legitimate 
purpose. 

It was my privilege not two months ago to preach 
to a goodly congregation of artisans and factory hands, 
on a Thursday evening, in a large Socialist HaU con¬ 
taining about 700 worshippers, amongst whom some 
of the very men who had helped to build that*HaIl for 
Satan, stood up with the multitude to sing to the 
praise and glory of God— 

“ All people tliat on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 

And never, Christian friends, fell it to my lot to 
hear that noble Psalm of praise sung on any other 
occasion when it so made to vibrate every chord of 
my heart. But though Socialism has been scotched, 
Infidelity, you may be certain, has not been expelled 
from amongst us. Far from it. We dread it more 
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when it works beneath a plausible guise than when it 
appears in its naked deformity. 

To begin with what may be called the outskirts of 
our subject. There is an enormous amount of inde¬ 
finite sceptical sentiment floating up and down through 
the channels of sundry Clubs, Debating Societies, and 
Scientific Institutes, together with a Iwge proportion 
of the periodical press, and a no leas extensive propor¬ 
tion of the light and transient literature of the day. 
Infidelity is no longer administered in the suflbeating 
doses of Socialism, but in homoeopathic globules, which 
poison, but do not alarm. 

Allow me briefly to illustrate this point. What 
more common than to hear opinions broached under 
the name of liberality, or charity, or freedom of 
thought, or independence of intellect, which are 
wholly irreconcilable with simple loyalty to God’s 
word ? What more common—to single out one class 
of sentiment, the most prominent, if not the most 
pemiciona in vogue—^than to hear it said: “ You have 
no right to pronounce other men in error; hold your 
own opinions to yourself, but do not presume to judge 
others. A man is not responsible for his opinions; 
he cannot help his belief. The evidence which con¬ 
vinces you does not convince him; and who has a 
right to arraign him if, after honestly investigating 
that evidence, he has found it to be insufficient.” 
Such notions—stealthily oftentimes as the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, or the miasma floating in 
the air—are diffused on evciy side. We had a new 
edition of them broadly developed a few years ago by 
a noble lord, at that time a commoner, who deb- 
beratelv enunciated the dogma that a man can no 
more ebange his belief, oyer which he has no control, 

“ than he can the hue of his skin or the height of his 
stature.’ 

We must say, with all deference to that philoso¬ 
phical lord, that a more unphilosophical sentiment 
never fell from the lips of a philosopher. For, in the 
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first place, if truth be one, then truth, viewed with 
the same disposition and condition of mind by ever 
such a multitude of observers, must appear one; con¬ 
sequently, if there be diversity, and still more if dis¬ 
cordance, in the views of truth, this must arise from 
something in the state of the minds of the students, 
since it cannot originate in the object itself. 

But, if so, then how can it be said that a man is 
not responsible for his belief, when it cannot bo denied 
that he is largely responsible alike for the moral con¬ 
dition and for the exercise of his mind;—accountable 
for examining a subject, and for how ho examines it. 
For instance, has not ,a m.an, to whom the opportunity 
is afforded, the power of attending or not attending to 
the evidences of the Bible, and of examining or not 
examining the book itself ? Is it not further in his 
power to search the Bible as it demands to bo 
searched, or to scrutinize it with a hostile eye ; 
determined, or at least disposed, to disbelieve it, be¬ 
cause he has made it his interest to denyits truth ? 
The power which the jnoral disposition exerts over 
our perceptions and convictions of truth is so obvious, 
to the common sense of mankind, that they have em¬ 
bodied the principle in such evory-dav proverbs—as, 
“ A man convinced against his will, holds the same 
opinion stilland, “ Wh.at a man wishes, he easily be¬ 
lieves;” and, “None so blind ns those who will not 
see.” Ho not a man’s prejudices, passions, and inter¬ 
ests continually warp his judgment in temporal mat¬ 
ters ; and are not the consequences of erroneous judg¬ 
ments, so formed, frequently disastrous ? Surely, it 
follows that much more is he liable to be biassed in 
things spiritual and eternal; and that, if in the former 
case ho suffers for his errors, it is not'to be supposed 
that he can escape in the latter. 

But, more than this, it is not denied that man is re¬ 
sponsible for his actions. The noble lord, whose notion 
we are exposing, has, since he uttered it, often pronounc¬ 
ed judgment from the bench of justice, and never for a 
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momcut tliouglit of saying to tlie prisoner at the bar: 
“I have DO riglit to judge, or coiideinn you. You 
Jmvo, indeed, thought it right to steal, uhilst I and 
the Javr of the Jaiid. pronounced it wrong; but it would 
be very uncharitable and um-easonable to Iiang or 
transport you for having acted uj)on an erroneous 
belief, over which you had Jio conti'ol.” The noble 
lord iias never been guilty of such folly. But where 
was the acuteness of his j)hiloso])hy when he failed to 
see that our actions are but the types aud enibodi- 
inents of our opinions and judgments, or, in other 
words, of our belief. Y’ct the sincerity and earnest¬ 
ness of a criminal in the jxwstiasions which jH'ompted 
his crime are never aeeejded, even in mitigation of his 
guilt. Conceive how the noble loi’d wordd liave 
frowned, had anv ])risoner at the bar thus addressed 
him jMy lord, 1 candidly concur in your cidight- 
ened sentiment, that a man cannot control his belief; 
now I believed it was ])e)'ject ly fair to share my neigh¬ 
bour’s pi’operty when J had too little, and he too 
much or, ‘‘1 thought it jxTfectly' e«|uiluble to shed 
what 1 considered to be a little coloured iluid, when 1 
owed my neighbour a grudge, and wished to tahe 
revenge.” 

If, then, perverted belief does not shield a man I'rom 
the consequcjices of Ids luiscouduct on earth, will it 
shield him at the tribunal of heaven f Shall God be 
less just than man, or his laws more mutable than the 
laws of his creatures ? God forbid ! But, p<:rhups, 
the noble lord would rebut this reasoning by rej)lying; 
“You are arguing about oj)inious carried out into 
practice; these we can justly condemn and punish: 
but the faith lodged iu a man’s bi'cast, with this you 
have no right to iind fault.” AVe answer, That moral 
judgments, or (to retain the same form of ex])rcaBion) 
moral bcKef. cannot lie dormant and inoperative: in the 
nature of things, they must influence the man’s con¬ 
duct, and become the subjects of blame or of praise. 

Xot only so: the noble lord acknowledges the 
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omniscience of the Great Judge of all. But what 
actions are to man, opinions and judgments are to 
God: we judge by the outward deed; he judges by 
the internal motives and decisions of the heart; and 
sins of the heart will as surely be visited by God as 
sins of the life. He docs not require a palpable ex¬ 
ponent to discover the secret to him. “ He searcheth 
the heart and trieth the reins,” and “requireth truth 
in the inward parts.” “ He will bring every thought 
into judgment.” Man must, therefore, bo responsible 
for his belief to God; and ho who v.ainly thinks that 
he will be excused in the last day because he chooses 
to say, “I do not believe the Bible, and I am not 
responsible for it, because I cannot help my unbelief,” 
wUl assuredly find that what he counts U|)on as a plea 
in justification, will, in reality, enhance his guilt. 
Nor will ho dare to breathe the lie before the face of 
that Judge, who, when on earth, declared—“Jf any 
man will do (be W'iUing to do) the will of my Father, 
ho shall know of the doctrine whether it be-of God.” 
To that experimental tost the sceptic never brought 
the Word of God. He “ loved darkness rather ttian 
light, because his deeds were evil.” He cmiJd not be¬ 
lieve, because he would not believe. Infidelity is the 
offspring of the heart, not of the head. No man ever 
boc.ame an infidel against his will. Inclination, not evi¬ 
dence, has been deficient. The “ evil heart of unbelief” 
is the root of scepticism. It needs not that a man be 
profligate to incapacitate him to believe—pride, am¬ 
bition, sloth, selfishness, sclf-ivill, self-righteousness, 
those and many other secret sins will eft’octually blind 
the understanding and pervert the judgment. What 
then more just than that God should proclaim—“He 
that believeth not shall be damned.” That he should 
in nowise hold him guiltless, who, in the fearful lan¬ 
guage of Holy Scrijituro, “maketh God a liar ?” 

There is another species of sceptical sentiment ex¬ 
ceedingly rife in the present day at which I must 
glance, though little more than glance. I refer to 
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tlie godless opinions so largely mingled with a great 
many of the political theories of the daj'. 1 will jiot 
touch on debateable ground, but I coidd not acquit my 
conscience if 1 did not testify that all those notions 
which go to divorce religion from politics—which is 
nothing else than to divoi’co God from nations—have 
an infidel tendency. 

We think, and let think, m political details; but 
dare never blink, compromise, or reserve the great, 
broad principle, that “power belongeth unto God,” 
that “the powers that be are ordained of God,” and 
that the immutable basis of all just authority in this 
realm is God’s ordinance and God’s word. The main¬ 
tenance of this truth we conianve to be essential to 
the maintenance of the full integrity and suprornaev 
of Rev(>lation ; so that the man who directly or indi¬ 
rectly denies, invalidates, or disjiarages this jirinciple, 
however unwittingly, or however conscientiously he 
may do it, is helping forward the scejitical tenden¬ 
cies of the age. 

Those tendencies have revealed themselves recently 
in a somewhat new and sc'cmingly modest shape. 
Consideration is the form they assume, and the dis¬ 
ciples of this subtle scepticism take the name of 
“ Considerers.” We have had a philosopher from 
America, giving lectures in various parts of the coun¬ 
try, and he has furnished a nmv definition of <TKcirr«i.-ot, 
from which comes scejitic; he informs us that it does 
not signify one who scoffs, but one who considers: so 
that, according to this new etymology, a sceptic means 
a man who considers—^who weighs well before he 
decides. 

Another plausible lecturer of the same school, who 
has visited Manchester more than once, and fascinated 
many of our young men—and who, I dare say, has 
been trying to fascinate the young men of your me¬ 
tropolis—delights to gloss over his covert scepticism 
with equal artfulness. He has a chapel in Birming¬ 
ham, which is currently known by the name of the 
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‘‘ Chapel of the Doubtersand he professes to be 
actuated by a spirit of free and candid inquiry. He 
repudiates all creeds and denounces all forms; every 
tiling is to be kept in abeyance; all things to be 
proved, but nothing to bo hold fast. Tet all this is 
simply manly consideration!! ‘ 

There is a show of independence and masculine 
vigour of mind in such sentiments very apt to dazzle 
and delude inexperienced understandings. But, in 
reality, these self-styled “ considerors,” when stripped 
of their high-flown pretensions, their etymological dis¬ 
guises, ape found to be nothing greater, or better, or 
newer, than threadbare sceptics; adroit in unsettling, 
impotent in constructing; always considering, never 
ileciding; “ever learning, but never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth.” A wretched state of 
mind—^unsafe as it is unwise, and unwholesome as it is 
unsafe. Life is too short, uncertain, and momentous, 
for man to be considering when ho ought to be believing, 
and to be hesitating when he ought to be acting. Of 
what avail, too, is all the experience and wisdom of the 
past, if we are to receive nothing as certain, nothing as 
sacred; if all principles and opinions are alike to be 
cast into the crucible of doubt, and geuemtion after 
generation to spend life upon tbe alphabet of know¬ 
ledge. 

Believe me, my young friends—however imposing it 
may sound to talk of a mind that will not be shackled 
with the prejudices of the nursery, that will not float 
with the general stream—it is the sign of a perverse 
and pragmatical, rather than of a free and noble mind, 
to be questioning what has been and is received as 
fixed and certain by the best and wisest of men. It 
requires no strength of intellect to doubt, no origina¬ 
lity to suggest difficulties. The shallowest may ask 
questions which the profoundest cannot solve. Be 
assured, that the healthy, m.anly, happy state of the 
mind is a state of belief. He who cuts the cable of 
all conviction leaves himself to drift a mere wreck on 
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a sliorelosa ocean. Be assured, that mere “consicler- 
ors” will never do anything groat or grand; they 
have no principle, no power, no enthusiasm: they 
can theorize, but not realize; speculate, but not ac- 
eomplisli. They are cold men, carinng at evcrj'thing, 
tinding tiiiilt with everything, pleased with nothing. 

It is faith that elevates tlie soul, it is faith evolves 
the intellect, it is faith supplies mighty motives to the 
heart and to the head, it is faith which anchors the 
soul; whilst the poor unmoored sceptic floats from 
wave to wave, the sport of every wand, and the play¬ 
thing of every- billow'. What llivine ])hilosophy is 
contained in the Serij)tural aphorism—“ 8urely, if ye 
will not believe, ye shall not be established! ” 

Yes, but it is replied, “ This is credulity.” My 
friends, let me give yo\i the distinction between faith 
and credulity. Credulity, is believing withmtt suffi¬ 
cient evidence', h'aith, is believing vpon. sufficient evi¬ 
dence. But we fling back the charge: we say to the 
sceptical. You are the credulous, we are the rational. 
For how credulous must you be that you can bring 
yourselves to believe all the monstrous contradictions 
!ind impossibilities involved in a rejection of the Bible 
as the Book of God. We .are not guilty of credulity, 
but are exercising a manly, reasonable faith in re¬ 
posing on a mass of evidences in support of Holy 
Scripture, so strong and clear that we deliberatcjly 
affirm that, had they been stronger and clearer man 
would hardly have been left a moral responsibility 
for his faith :—they would have compelled belief. An 
inviting field of illustration here opens before us; but 
we must pass it by, and keep to our immediate object. 

A fresh mode of seeking to invalidate the infallible 
supremacy of Holy Writ has latterly been attempted, 
by some of. those who compliment the Bible whilst 
they betray it. This, we grieve to say, was done not 
long since in Manchester, according to the reports 
given in our local newspapers, by a popular lecturer, 
to whom allusion has already been made. The inspi- 
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ration of the Divine ivord is identified or confounded 
with, what is loosely and ])oeticaIly called, the ins])ira- 
tion of the poet, the pliilosopher, or the enthusiastic 
artist. 

Some time ago, it was a favourite doctrine with un¬ 
believers that nothing is inspired; they laughed at in¬ 
spiration. Now they have become more wily, and they 
would have everything to bo inspired; they try to con¬ 
found all kinds of insjjiration, in order to mystify the 
question to simple minds. Thus, as reported in our 
public journals, a certain lecturer declared that “ Shak- 
sperc was as truly inspired as St. Paul.” The rapt 
ecstasy of the poet is represented as identical with t!ie 
direct guidance of the inspired penman by the Spirir 
of God. But we submit that this is a mere juggle—a 
play upon words; for no man can be ignorant tliat (ho 
theological definition of inspiration, as applied to lhi> 
word of God, is a supematu’’al personal operation of 
God the Holy Ghost on the minds of those who wrote 
the Bible—so guiding, governing, and directing tl eir 
faculties and their fingers, that Ihere is not a word in 
the record which \\& would not have there; nor a w^rd 
left out of it which he wowd ha\e there. Bt-^ wlirt 
is popularly, and, in the language of poetry, styleil 
inspiration, is nothing more than tue natural personal 
operation of the individual’s onn mind, the glov/ and 
enthusiasm of his oi\ui gemius: derived, indeed, like 
everything created, ultimately and indirectly fiom 
God. The man, then, who cannot or will not perceive 
a distinction so hroad and clear as this, must be either 
a very obtuse or a veiy dishonest man—he is either 
mystified himself or wishes to mystify others, avouch¬ 
ing the inspiration of the Bible to the oar, but de¬ 
nying it to the understanding. 

Hold fast, my young friends, the vital doctrine of 
the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Be¬ 
lieve not simply that some parts were inspired, or that 
the sacred penmen were only so far governed as to pre¬ 
vent their committing gross mistakes. It is written, 
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“ all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” It is 
not said all Ihe Scripture, as predicating this only of 
what W'as then existing, but tbe article is left out, and 
it stands, uU Scripture, eoinprebonding wliat was to 
comi' as well as wbat had been given—what was then 
in course of writing as well as what had been writieti 
aroretiine, even till the canon should be fuHilled—“All 
f'cripturo is given by inspiration of God.” Therefore, 
said Jesus, “ the Scripture cannot be broken.” iNow , 
iioly Scripture is writing, and writing consists of 
therefore words must have been inspired, or 
all Scripture would not have been given by in- 
';j):ration of God. It follows, that the doctrine of 
verbal insjiirat ion, as it is called, is after all the true 
;iiid sound doctrine. And should any ask. How,then, 
<to you account for the diversity of style, and the 
;>ccu!iaritie.s of manner so evident in the different 
\vi- lers of tlu' Bible? i\e reply, this is beautifully iu 
ac'(/idance with wbat might be anticipated from the 
p-esidiug agei.cy of the free Spirit of God. He did 
not dc.Uroy liberty af inteliect in those who wrote; 
he ]i.Ir them to use their natural faculties, and excr- 
cis( tlu ir natural tastes, but at the same time con¬ 
veyed liifalliblc Truth through all the varied channels ; 
so that whether tin; style is fraught with the lofty fire 
of Isaiah, or witii the ])laiutivo pathos of Jeremiah; 
whether it is characterized by the breathing tender¬ 
ness of St. John, or by the burning eloquence of St. 
Paul, it is alike the vehicle of “ the truth, tbe whole 
trutu, iind nothing but the truth,” communicated and 
controlled by the same all-pervading Spirit of God. 

The next form of infidel philosophy which we would 
specify as endangering the young and inexperienced 
iu the present day, is that which represents the Bible 
as true so far as it goes, but as only one link in the 
chain of truth, or one stage in the onward march of 
human knowledge, in the glorious developments of 
pliilosophy. This is the most insidious and disin¬ 
genuous guise which infidelity could assume; for it 
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seeks to betray tlie IJible as its Author was betrayed, 
with a kiss of seemiiij^ friendship. "VVe arc not 
shocked by the repudiation of Christianity, but only 
asked to lot it retire before a new religion —a religion 
altogether in advance, iinmeasiipably more refined, 
philosopliical, and ethereal. "We are told:—“Ad¬ 
mitted that the llible is true, though containing no 
more than imperfect truth; admitted that it answered 
a glorious purpose in its time, as the philosophy of 
Greece and lionie in theirs did; admitted that it had 
its day, and that the world is much indebted to it, as 
having heljicd forward the progress of society, as 
having accelerated the march of intellect; yet now w<> 
have shot far a-head of the Bible, we have left it in the 
dim distance; science has now' soared so high, that 
we cannot go back to the rudiments of jdiilosophy. 
We have done with the Bible; wo acknowledge our 
obligations to it, and leave it to take its place amongst 
glorious things gone by.” Astounding elevation! 
Most marvellous discovery! Most dignified conde¬ 
scension ! Kevelation must withdraw'. It shall have 
a decent burial and an honouj-able ejiitajh! 

My Christian friends, art and science have progress¬ 
ed wonderiully in your metropolis; your streets no 
longer exhibit darkness made visible by oil lamps, 
but they blaze w'ith refulgent gas, which itself now 
fades before the magnificence of electric light: what, 
then, would you think of the march of intellect in 
London, if your philosophers and illuminati were to 
say, “ Now we have made such discoveries, and are so 
Eir in advance of darker times; now that, instead 
of the rude oil lamp, we have gas light and electric 
light to irradiate our sky, we can do without the sun; 
it has had its day, it has served its purpose; we have 
found a substitute for it, and it must retire.” 

If philosophers were to be giiilty of such foUy, and 
their day-dreams were only to be realized for a season, 
and the sun were to quit his place in the high hea¬ 
vens, and they were left to the wretched resources of 
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modem art and science, Tiowever in advance of the 
past, they would soon Hnd in the icy cold, and 
tlie withering atmosphere, and the blight of uni¬ 
versal nature, and the darlcnesa which none of their 
devices conld dispel, — they would soon iind how 
fatal their mistake, and how infatuated their arro- 
gaucy. Let art and Science abate the gloom of 
night, but let them not affect to supply the place of 
the glorious sun. And as little, yes, infinitcl}' less, 
can all the discoveries of modem philosophy supersede 
the glorious Sun of Eevelation. From that fountain 
science has derived almost all the light which she now 
holds up so admiringly, vainly thinking to cast Holy 
Scripture into the shade by torches which hav^c been 
lighted at the very altar which she is striving to over¬ 
throw. It were a thankless fraud for philosophy to 
plume herself upon her moral and social discoveries, 
without owiiing her debt to Revelation. Could you 
abstract from the science and information of earth all 
the amount which has been, directly or indin^ctly, 
derived from the Book of God,—whither and on what 
would you throw the world back ? England herself, 
with all her boasted iUuinination, would probably be 
reduced to a state little above the wild Kaffirs of the 
bush, or the duU Esquimaux who have hardly an idea 
beyond the fish on which they feed and the earth- 
mounds in which they burrow. 

Shall we be told of the unaided science of Rome, 
of Athens, of Babylon, and of Egypt ? But who can 
teU how large a -measure of straggling rays from 
Revelation mingled in their philosophy? liow little 
could the blinded reason of man have discovered, had 
it been left altogether to its own resources! We 
repeat it, could we take away from Great Britain at 
that she owes to the Bible, we should throw her back 
into the darkness and barbarism of her pagan days, 
when the naked painted Druids, beneath the oc¬ 
tree’s umbrage, offered up human sacrifices on reeking 
and polluted altars. 


S' 
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Talk of the Bible being left behind! Talk of the 
Creator being out-stripped by the creature ; the infi¬ 
nite by the finite ! Bor it comes to that. There are 
discoveries in the word of God which the mind of 
an archangel cannot exhaust; and are we, poor, puny, 
half-blind moles of a day, to pretend that we have got 
beyond the Bible? Bid Christianity retire! "What 
will sceptics give us in its place ? Will they give us 
their wretched hero-worship, their pitiful worship of 
genius, requiring the little minds to adore the great 
ones—suffusing them with the incense of an idolatrous 
adulation, appropriating to the would-be gods the ho¬ 
mage due to Him, and to Him alone, who is as much 
the Author and Giver of all that is great in intellect, 
sound in science, and skilful in art, as he is of the 
air we breathe, or the sun which gives us light ? 

But we must not dilate. Another, and a somewhat 
novel specimen of sceptical speculation, demands at 
least a passing notice. We refer to certain theories 
with regard to nature, and the universe, which are 
utterly irreconcdablo with the Bible, and which 
directly tend, if they are not designed, to aim a back¬ 
stroke at aU religion—natural as well as revealed. 
We have lately in our own country had a full-blown 
specimen of such w’ild hyj)othesis, in a work which has 
excited a popularity, that, so far as we may venture 
to judge, its shallow'ness in science, however ingeni¬ 
ous it may be, and its bold and unsupported assump¬ 
tions little entitled it to receive—a popularity which 
does not speak much for the penetration any more 
than for the rovereuce of our reading generation. 
We refer to a book entitled “Vestiges of Creation.” 
It is not worth your reading; so to give you a sum¬ 
mary of it in one sentence; its purjjort is this; that 
there are certain well-known transformations and de¬ 
velopments in nature—such, for instance, as the chry¬ 
salis unfolding into the butterfly; and upon a variety 
of these cases, very cleverly selected, some correct and 
others doubtful and conjectural, as more scientific men 
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than myself have assured me;—upon these it builds 
the monstrous theory that the living system which- 
surrounds us was evolved out of certain primitive 
“monads,” as he styles them, certain germs of being— 
such, for example, as the zoophite—and that in the re¬ 
volutions of centuries and the progress of creation, the 
monads had, through a variety of changes, matured 
into monkeys, and these monkeys had at length, by a 
marvellous process, develojied into men ; yea, it is left 
doubtful whether by-and-by men may not sublimate 
into angels ; so we have creation self-created, or self- 
creating. Why, this is development indeed ! Tea, 
verily, but it is retrogressive development; it is the 
man deteriorating into the monkey, not the monkey 
advancing into the man. 

Surely the author must have thought he was ad¬ 
dressing a dreamy and most credulous generation, to 
suppose that our common sense would not laugh to 
scorn so enormous a romance. Let him show us, ere 
he can e.xpect us to bear with him, some instance of a 
man who was once a monkey. Ijct him trace the trans¬ 
migration ; if he cannot track it in his personal history, 
where is there a hope of its being discovered ? 

But our quarrel with the work is not oil account of 
its absurdity, but on account of its profanencss. The 
Scriptural narrative of creation, no less sublime than 
simple, is: “ In the beginning God created the hea¬ 
vens and the earth,” and, after other things set in 
order, he “formed man out of the dust of the earth, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and 
man become a li\ung soul.” Here is.simplicity! Here 
rationabty, majesty, grandeur! But as for all the pi¬ 
tiful patchwork theories of creation manufactured by 
ingenious philosophists, they are as puerile and con¬ 
temptible as they are irreverent-and ungodly. 

It is not worth troubling you by taking notice of 
similar day-dreams on the continent—such as the 
notions of Humboldt, Compt, and other visionaries, 
—because, happily, you are little acquainted with 
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German literature, and are not likely to be unsettled 
by it; but allow me to point to you how this species 
of scepticism mc(!ts us veiy frequently, in the litera¬ 
ture of the day, by implication rather than by posi¬ 
tive statement. 

So much is said about nature, and the laws of na¬ 
ture, and the course of nature, that virtually the per¬ 
sonification is treated, if not regarded, as a person. 
As though nature were something apart from, and in¬ 
dependent of, the God of nature; as though the laws 
which the Almighty Creator has chosen to impose 
upon his own universe had actually superseded hi’m- 
sc^lf! AVhat is nature but the workmanship of God ? 
What are the laws of nature but God’s ordinary 
methods of working in creation ? What an outrage 
then on philosophy, yi'.a, on common sense, to suppose 
that laws have any force without .m administrator, 
or that machinery can act without a power to keep it 
in motion. If, therefore, the Creator were not also 
the Preserver—if the arm that built the universe did 
not ever iqdiold and govern it—if the hand that framed 
the complicated, exquisite, harmoiiious mechanism of 
nature were not always invisibly, but omnipotently 
working and regulating the whole— creation would fall 
nito chaos agiiin, and death and dc8<dation univer¬ 
sally en.sue. The universe is no more self-sustained 
than sell-created : it owes its preservation as truly as 
its origination to the Almighty. 

Never, my youthful auditors, let nature become to 
you a dark lantern, hiding the light within; but let 
it rather be a glorious crystal lustre, radiating and 
reflecting the light of God upon your souls. Turn 
not that into a thick curtain between you and your 
hlaker which he designed to be a magnificent mirror 
in which you might see imaged forth “ the invisible 
thiugs” of Him “whom no man hath seen nor can 
see.” Then shall you look abroad serenely upon the 
storm as upon the calm, upon the earthquake as upon 
the smiliug vale; you shaft gaze on the beautiful gar- 
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den and the rich lajidscape, the glorious mountain and 
the sublime ocean ; you shall look wnth rapture, how¬ 
ever poor, on the fair fields and gardens of others, en¬ 
joying them heartily, though you have neither flu* 
care nor the cost of them; and you shall exclaim 
“ with peculiar propriety,” “ My Father made them 
all!” Nay,-more, you shall say: “ My Father vivifies, 
my Father beautifies, my Father glorifies them all!” 

Christian friends! is not tliis the life of faith, of 
wisdom, and of peace ? How wretched that man’s 
soul who sees in the dread universe nothing but laws 
without a legislator, action without an agent, a crea¬ 
tion which does not sliadow forth a glorious Creator, 
but was most likely the oflspring of chance as it is the 
sport of casualty. Give me the simple faith that dis¬ 
cerns the omnipotent Hand guiding,and the omniscient 
Eye overlooking all. Give me to walk by faith in an 
ever-present God — hearing the voice of his power 
in the thunder, tins whisper of his goodness in the 
breeze, beholding his majesty mirrored on the ocean, 
his beauty beaming in the moon, his glory effulgent 
from the sun, who goeth forth “as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race.” To my ear may all syUable his 
name and utter forth his praise, “ for ever singing as 
they shine, the hand that made us ”— yea, and the 
hand that sustains us —“ is Divine.” 

There is yet a further leaven of infidel philosophy, 
which has been imported from Germany, and infused 
very largely into our English literature. It is what is 
s^led Eationalism, or more commonly in this country. 
Neology. By nationalism is presumptuously meant 
making the Scriptures reasonable; not submitting 
P€(ason to the Bible, but submitting the Bible to rea¬ 
son. This system—if such it can be called—aims at 
divesting revelation of all mystery, and explaining 
away on natural principles all its miracles; leaving" 
nothing behind save a naked ordinary history of naked 
ordinary facts. Whilst thus it admits the general 
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historical authenticity of the Bible, it strives to strip 
it of all that pre-eniinently constitutes it revelation. 
For if the Bible were merely a chronicle of certain 
natural events cognizable, or even a record of certain 
doctrines discovered or discoverable by the human 
mind; if there were nothing in its pages transcending 
alike the grasp and the researches of reason, nothing 
that demanded the direct interposition and manifesta¬ 
tion of the Deity, then assuredly the volume would 
lack aU that essentially designates and characterizes 
it as the word of the living God. We glory, fellow- 
Chriatians, in the mysteries of Eevelation. Had it no 
mysteries we could hardly receive it as Divine. For 
can the Infinite reveal himself to the finite so as not 
to be past finding out ? The sounding-line of human 
reason can never gauge the depths of Deity. Arch¬ 
angels themselves have in some sense to walk by faith, 
and so shall we even amid the noonday of heaven; for 
there will still be in Him “that inhabiteth eternity” 
mysteries unresolved, abysses unfathomed and un¬ 
fathomable, insomuch that the sublime challenge may 
be everlastingfly renewed, “ Canst thou by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection ? It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do ? Deeper than hell; what canst thou 
know P” Could rationalisers denude the Bible of its 
mysteries, levelling “ those everlasting hiUs,” because 
their brows are shrouded in thick clouds, bent upon 
bringbig them down to the narrow range of mortal 
men, they would overthrow the very heights from 
whose Divine darkness come down those streams of 
waters of life which vivify and Iructify the regions be¬ 
neath. The life, the power of that gospel which is “the 
power of God unto salvation lies in its mysteries.” 
Take away, for instance, the mystery ®f the Trinity in 
Unity; take away the mystery of Immanud, God 
manifest in the flesh; and you destroy the foundation 
of the sinner’s hope. “ Without controversy, great is 
the mystery of Godliness.” We yfory in itaffreatneMf 
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it is not a little mystery that could involve the recon¬ 
ciliation of the Infinite Q-od to sinners of the human 
race. It is not a little mystery that could make him 
just in justifying; vindicating the majesty of his 
moral law beiore the universe, whilst receiving the 
transgressors of that law into forgiveness and favour ; 
accomplishing this in a way which manifests his 
justice more terribly than do the fires of hell,'and 
mag^nifies his goodness more impressively than do all 
the glories of heaven. God is revealed in the cross 
of Christ, more awfully and yet more graciously than 
in all things beside. 

And no less bold and unreasonable is it to explain 
away the miracles than the mysteries of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. It almost makes one tremble to repeat the 
wretched sophistry which has been used to strip mi¬ 
racles of everj'thing miraculous. It has been said, 
for example, that certain winds prevail at certain 
seasons, on the Bed Sea, which might drive asunder 
its waters, so that people could pass across its channel 
on dry ground; and that Moses took advantage of such 
an opportunity to lead the thousands of Israel through 
its bed. Geman writers suggest that Moses kindled 
fires on Mount Sinai, in order to impress the people 
with a more awful sense of the majesty of the laws 
which he gave them. And his lace' having been 
heated, and shining from the reflection of the flame, 
he himself being unconscious of the cause, believed, 
and led the people to believe, that the brightness of 
his visage was occasioned by communion with God. 
What a pitiful paltering with things of such solemnity 
and truth! How beneath the dignity of a ration^ 
man to_ repute Moses to have been either such an 
utter idiot that he did not know how his face shone, 
or else such an arrant impostor that he dared so to 
play on the credulity of Israel, and indeed of the 
whole world, in a case so inefiably tremendous. Away 
with such horrible parodying of the word of God! 
Would that these scomers would repudiate the Bible 
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altogether, rather than attempt to adulterate it so 
shamefully! At least, let them deal with it in a fair 
and manly manner. Let them scout the miracles as 
impostures, or acknowledge them as literal facts. 
There is no alternative. If these miracles were un¬ 
real the persons concerned in them must have been 
.either the most egregious of deceivers or the most cre¬ 
dulous of dupes. Whether the Bible be the work of 
impostors or the work of those who were themselves 
imposed upon—one of which positions must be held by 
those who take such.liberties with the blessed volume, 
—it is not a work to command veneration, challenge 
faith, or enforce obedience, but rather to be denounced 
by aU honest men. Let not infidels take hold of the 
Bible with the hand of pretended friendship, only the 
more effectually to try to stab it to the heart. Some 
have gone so far as to assert that a miracle is impos¬ 
sible ; the laws of nature cannot be interrupted. 
What! cannot the Creator alter that which he made ? 
Cannot God suspend his own laws f Has he not 
power over his own works ? It is virtually to deny 
his being the Creator, to s^ that he is not able to 
interpose as he pleases. “ But there must be an oc¬ 
casion worthy of his interposition.” Could there be a 
grander occasion than to make Gk)d known, in aU the 
fulness of his glory, to countless myriads of his cresr- 
tures through the redemption of mankind ; to the in¬ 
tent that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God.” 

Fearful of trenching too long on your attention at 
this late hour, we shall bring under your notice but 
one other theory of mfidel philosophy—one of the most 
recent and as well as most daring; and, having done 
so, we shall hasten to the more deUghtM task of an 
extended practical application to the consciences and 
hearts of our.youthful hearers. 

Infidelity has assumed a new guise amongst us, in a 
translation of,the “Life of Jesus,” by Strauss, a Ger- 
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man writer, who has outstripped most of his prede¬ 
cessors in the boldness and arroganey of his notions. 
To use an expression suggested by his writings, he 
seeks to mythologize the Bible; in other words, he 
represents it as a collection of what he styles “myths,” 
by which he means allegories, after the fashion of the 
ancient heathen mythology, conveying moral instruc¬ 
tion under the guise of story. In this way he would 
dissolve all the facts of revelation, or at least reduce 
them to a few simple points, vvhich formed the ground¬ 
work of the various mythological structures of which 
it consists. And thus he explains away all the lead¬ 
ing facts of the Bible, whilst professing to receive its 
doctrines; although the doctrines are so founded on 
the facts that they must stand or fall together. 

Koally, so monstrous is this hypothesis, that to state 
it is almost enough to refute it. It assumes that all 
the highe.st intelligence of the world, since the day 
that Christianity dawned upon the earth, has been 
duped to such a degree as to hold most solemnly, for 
most certain history, that which was in reality little 
else save extravagant allegory. It assumes that the 
apostles and other witnesses for Christ, who shed 
their blood in support of their testimony, actually 
underwent martyrdom to authenticate fables which 
they themselves had coined. Did you ever hear of 
a man who first manufactured a fiction and then fiied 
to make it seem truth ? Besides, look at the living 
and lasting memorials we have of the literal truth of 
Scripture story. We appeal to the Christian sabbath 
and to the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
to s;iy nothing of the festivals of the Nativity and the 
Eesurrection. How did these obseivances spring into 
existence if founded on empty fable ? Are they not 
living and lasting monuments, which speak to our 
senses no less than to our understandings, proclaim¬ 
ing the facts of Scripture authentic as they are vital p 
Some time ago, a very ingenious pamphlet was written 
to prove that there never was such a man as Bona- 
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parte; and there is more of speciousness and Terisimi- 
litude in the reasoning adduced to substantiate the 
point than in all the arguments brought forward by 
Strauss to discredit the Scripture narrative. In truth, 
he who treats as fiction the history of Christ, ought 
in consistency to discard the histories of Caesar, Alex¬ 
ander, and Bonaparte; yea, he ought to deny all his¬ 
tory, and become a universal doubter, one who believes 
nothing except the wretched negative that there is 
nothing to believe. 

.^nd now, Christian friends, having glanced at some 
of the commonest and most insidious phases of modem 
philosophy, bear with me a little longejr whilst I ofifer 
you a few plain words of counsel and of caution. 
This is meet, for it is the practical result of these 
lectures which we ought to keep in view, rather than 
the passing excitement of the occasion. In the outset, 
let me put you in possession, should you not have met 
with it, of one simple argument, which lies in a nut¬ 
shell, and is as powerful as it is condensed: it is the 
argument brought out most luminously by LesHe, in his 
“ Short and Easy Method with the Deists a manual 
which ought—and which may be obtained at a veiy tri¬ 
fling cost from the Beligious Tract Society—^to be in 
every young man’s hand; the pith of his reasoning is 
this:—The Bible must have been written either by good 
or bad men: but bad men would not have written it; 
good men eouM not have written it, if it were false. 

Examine, judge for yourselves; would bad men. 
have written a book which condemns them utterly, 
and which the wicked universally hate ? Have you 
ever known an ungodly man that did, or a godly man 
that did not, love the Bible P And could holy men 
have written it, knowing it to be false ? For how 
profane and unprincipled to have palmed the most 
blasphemous forgeries on mankind in the very name 
of tuQ God of truth! Such'arguments as these, con¬ 
centrated into a sentence, are very valuable to the 
young; for, being easily retained and obvious, th^ 
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may fall back upon them, when they encounter un¬ 
expectedly embarrassing sophistries which they can¬ 
not at the instant refute. Under such circum¬ 
stances, let them say, “ Well, we cannot answer 
your objections; but bad men would not have wiit- 
ten the Scriptures, and good men could not have 
written them were they untrue; we will therefore 
cleave to them in the face of every difficulty and of 
every doubt.” 

This argument belongs to a class of evidence at 
once the most accessible and the most satisfactory— 
accessible alike to the poor as to the rich, to the 
unlearned as to the learned; I mean the internal evi¬ 
dences of the Bible. I love these evidences. I have 
studied deeply the external evidences : they are most 
important as they are most abundant; but if thei-e 
were no such evidences, or if they could be proved 
abortive, which they never can, my faith in the Bible 
would not be shaken; it speaks itself Divine; there 
is a majesty in its voice which reminds me of the 
voice of Him that created me; it finds an echo in my 
heart; it commends it.self to my conscience ; it telks 
me all that ever I did:—Is not this the word of the 
omniscient Qpd? I love to contemplate the Bible 
thus, self-supported on its own pedestal, independent 
of its buttresses, a self-poised column which stands 
in virtue of its symmetry. 

The Bible is self-evidential. It has, carried con¬ 
viction to myriads of minds which were utter strangers 
to its outward evidences. It has demonstrated its 
divinity to multitudes of heathen, who, without any 
preparatory initiation into its evidences, have found 
it to be the power of G-od unto their salvation. It 
has flashed terror on many a daring scoffer, and made 
him feel that it “ is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid¬ 
ing asunder of soul and spmt, and of the jointa and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” And what shall we more say? Witness 
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the moral purity and spirituality of revelation. Wit¬ 
ness the thousand harmonios that characterize it. 
Witness the grandeur and dignity of its disclosures 
of eternity. Behold the inconceivable majesty, con¬ 
sistency, and gloTj of its discoveries of the great God 
—^in the spirituality of his nature, the perfection of his 
attributes, and the sublimity of his operations. Above 
all, contemplate the stupendous scheme and work of 
redemption—^the redemption of the world by the 
incarnation and atonement of God’s own Son. Mark 
how iktncets all the requirements of God on the one 
hand, and all the exigences of mankind on the other 
hand. Mark how it harmonizes all the Divine attri¬ 
butes in the reception of a believer into pardon, 
holiness, and heaven. Wcigli all these intrinsic proofs, 
and say. Can the volume which contains them claim 
anything less than that wo should most entirely hold 
that it has “ God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth without mixture of error for its substance.” 
Redemption alone authenticates the Scripture. It 
surpasses all possibility, that a narrow-minded, short-’ 
sighted, carnal creature like man could have con¬ 
ceived and constructed the plan of salvjition disclosed 
in the gospel. The very conception bhspeaks it from 
God. It required infinitude to plan, no less than 
infinitude to accomplish the work. 

Best therefore on the grand principle—that the 
Bible has ^Ipltln itself ample proofs of its Divinity. 
Should infidels tauntingly tell you that you have never 
had opportunity to master the external evidences— 
that you have never explored aU the complicated 
documents and manuscripts which bear upon the sub¬ 
ject—and that, therefore, you are not competent to 
come to a conclusion; you may answer, “ Yes, but we 
have the Bible itself; and wo have searched it, and 
we have proved it, and we have found it to be Divine; 
it has written its truth upon' our hearts; it has en¬ 
grave itself upon our inward parts.” Do not, we 
entreat you, fellow Christians, content yourselves 
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with walking about the fortress of revelation, telliug 
its towers, marking its bulwarks, and admiring their 
strength and stability, while you remain outside of its 
ramparts, exposed to eveiy enemy. It avails not for 
you how impregnable the citadel, if you are not en¬ 
compassed within its walls. Enter the door by the 
new and living way. Then, though a host of men, 
yea of devils, should encamp against you, you need 
not be afraid. Amid the shock of arms and the shout 
of battle, you may sing this song: “ We have a strong 
city; salvation will God appoint for walls and bul¬ 
warks.” 

Sest not in a nominal, notional faith. Beloved, 
rest not in an unrealizing acquiescence in the truth 
of the Bible. Such a shadow of faith might perhaps 
survive in -stiller times, as a ship, however badly 
moored, may ride serene at anchor whilst the waves 
are gentle and the breezes soft; but, when clouds are 
darkening and tempests mantling, it behoves her to 
see to it that her anchor is not cast in the yielding 
sand, but firmly riveted in the rock, that sW may 
brave the billow and outride the storm. Eellow-sol- 
diers of the cross! God has fixed our lot on perilous 
and sifting times; neutrality is fast fading away, and 
positivity taking its place; and “ Who is on the Lord’s 
side?” will be the battle-cry of the host of God’s 
elect in the coming conflict. You must choose your 
side. You must gird yourselves for struggle. 
You must know in whom you have beKved. You 
must know what you have believed. You must know 
why you have bebeved. You must not be contented 
with an xmauthenticated, un-tenacious faith—a faith 
that lacks the witness in the heart. See that you 
grasp, manipulate, clinch the things unseen and 
eternal. See that the truth be wrought into the veiy 
texture of your inner man; that it be the life, the joy, 
the essence of your souls; so that you could sooner 
have your soul tom from its clay tenement than -have 
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that truth, which vivifies, sanctifies, sustains yotir 
soul, rent from it. 

But will some of you say, “ We would if we could 
—we had means and leisure—^authenticate the 
faith; we would examine into prophecy and its fulfil¬ 
ment, into miracles and their evidence; we would 
search into the various proofs of the genuiueness of 
Holy Scripture, but we have no opportunity given us 
for the task. Be it so; yet aU of you have leisure to 
test Eevelation by that touchstone which, after all, 
is to the individual believer at once the most simple, 
the most satisfactory, and the most decisive. The in¬ 
fidel may laugh at the proof, but the believer would 
die upon the strength of it. You may test the word 
of Hod by your .own experience; you may have the 
witness in yourselves, and evince it to the world in 
your lives. How clear the witness which the simplest 
man has in himself, when he has recovered from deadly 
disease through the skill of some physician, that the 
treatment has been sound and the remedies efficacious. 
Try as you may to reason or to ridicule him out of his 
conviction, he will answer: “ You can neither argue 
nor laugh me out of my consciousness of having, re¬ 
covered. I consulted the physician; I followed his 
prescriptions, and regained my health; how, then, 
can I doubt the reality of the result, or the excellence 
of the cause?” So, if you have recourse to the balm 
in Q-ilead—^to the Physician there, honestly, earnestly, 
believingly, looking to the Spirit of Hod to enable 
you, and willing to submit implicitly to what is pre-, 
scribed, as one who is desperately diseased, and ready 
to .die, then, as the Lord liveth, you shall prove the 
h alm to be so sovereign, and the power of Heaven 
to be so omnipotent, that you shall be able to set to 
your seal that Hod is true, and that the Bible is the 
word of his truth. Then, though all the infidels in 
the universe were to combine against you, and all 
the nominal believers in the universe were to abandon 
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the Bible, you would still say, “ What the Bible has 
^one for me, through the grace of the God of the 
Bible, I caimot question; none can argue me out of 
my consciousness, none can delude me into the notion 
that ‘a cunningly devised fable’ could accomplish 
what has been effected in me. I believe the gospel, 
because I have proved it to be the power of God unto 
my salvation. Faithful among the faithless, the Lord 
being my helper, I will die for that which has raised 
me from the depth of sin to the life of righteousness, 
and which will exalt me to the life of glory in heaven.” 

Believe me, brethren, there was many a poor work¬ 
ing man in the days of the early martyrs; many a 
plain artisan in the days of bloody queen Marjr, who 
went to the stake rejoicing to burn for his- faith— 
not because he could prove it by elabor^e evidence, 
or attest it by philosophy, or science, or literature; 
but because he had tested it by his heart: and, on the 
simple strength of the experience of his heart, he 
suffered unto death, and triumphed to die. Yes; and 
we have met with many an unlettered man who has 
stood all the banter, and the taunts, and the jeering 
sophistry of scomers over the loom or the dye-vat, 
and who, when he could not refute their subtle objec¬ 
tions, simply said, “ Well, I have felt it, and you have 
not; I have proved, and you have not; I have its 
truth engraved on my heart, and witnessed in my 
conscience. You may as well attempt to make me 
believe that there is no reality in the sun, whilst he 
sheds upon me his warm beams, and whilst I bask in 
his light and heat, as try to persuade me that there is 
no_ Divine reality in the Bible, whilst its doctrines 
quicken me, its promises rejoice me, its precepts 
purify rne, its hopes animate me, and the Saviour it 
revems is all and in all to me.” 

Never, however, can this living demonstration be 
yours, except through the power of the Holy Spirit 
who inspired the Bible. The record must be studied 
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as itself prescribes. The Divine Teacher must be 
sought in lowliest prayer. “No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” No man, 
therefore, has fairly proved the Bcvelation, who has 
not, in all sincerity and earnestness, sought from the 
Spirit of God. 

Let me, for a little, exhort you further. Whilst 
you hide the word of God in your hearts, take heed 
that you do not hide it in your lives. Let the lighted 
candle be in the candlestick, and burning brightly 
there. Let the Bible have a living commentary in 
your daily walk and conversation. Be witnesses for 
Christ. Be “ epistles of Christ, known and read of 
all.” Some young men here, are not, perhaps, acute 
at reasoning; others may have defective memories, and 
be unable jreadily to recall arguments with which to 
meet the sceptic; others may have scanty leisure for 
mastering the more abstruse evidences of the Bible; 
but there is not a young man here, however low his 
sphere, however small his measure of capacity, how¬ 
ever stinted his education may have been, who cannot 
furnish in his life one of the strongest and most irre¬ 
fragable proofs of the truth of the Scriptures; a 
demonstration more convincing than any ever fur¬ 
nished by the most learned theologian who ever wrote 
on the evidences, himself devoid of the evidence sup¬ 
plied by a character beautified, exalted, and trans¬ 
formed by the living efficacy of the gospel of God. 

There is no eloquence so persuasive as that of ex¬ 
ample ; no logic so convincing as that of the life; it 
is so plain that a child may comprehend it, and yet so 
incontrovertible that the infidel is unable to elude 
its force. 

Christian yoimg men! let your lives wdtness thus 
for God and his truth: transcribe the Scriptures into 
your characters; manifest the truth in your conversa¬ 
tion, your demeanour, and your temper. Let your em- 
plovers, in the counting-house, in the shop, or whero- 
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soever your lot is cast, be compelled to tee your 
principles, even if they do not understand them ; be 
constrained, even though unable to appreciate what 
they may deem your enthusiastjc opinions, yet to 
admit that, after all, the saints are the men they can 
most fully trust, and who do their duty best to their 
masters, because they do it unto God. 

Let me add, be not soon shaken in your minds. 
We feel no consternation whatever respecting the 
issue of the great conflict which is thickening around 
us. Inconsiderate good people sometimes exclaim, 
“Oh! what harm that sad book, ‘Vestiges of Cre¬ 
ation,’will do! ” Others, “Oh! what mischief Strauss’ 

‘ Life of Jesus’ will effect! ” Others, “ Oh! these geo¬ 
logical discoveries and chronological calculations! will 
thw not damage the Bible?” 

Damage the Bible? No! we have not such an 
opinion of the Bible. It cannot bo shaken. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but the word of God shall 
not pass away. What! have you no more confidence 
in Holy Scripture, than to fear that it may be un¬ 
settled, than to tremble at the result of any discovery ?" 
Afraid we may be of the influence of sceptical sophis¬ 
try—or vain, ungodly, creedless men; but we are 
not afraid for the Bible itself. It stands like the 
rocks which buttress our shores: the billows of. error, 
superstition, and infidelity have dashed against it for 
thousands of years, but they have only shown on the 
one hand, the impoteney of their fury, and on the 
other, the impregnability of the foundation against 
which they have broken. We have no fear for the 
Bible. 

We appeal to the past. There were men, in former 
days, who fancied that the Bible was nearly over¬ 
thrown. Paine, in his wretched ribaldry, once said, 
“I have gone up and down, through the Christian’s 
wden of Eden, and with my simple axe I have cut 
down one and another of its trees, till I have hardly 
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left a single sapling standing.” Infatuated boaster! 
there was one tree against which thy axe had no e^e. 
Thou mightest cut down the trees of man’s planting; 
but against the tree of life, in the midst of the garden 
—^that tree which Omniscience planted, grace waters, 
and Omnipotence protects,—against that tree thy 
wretched axe had no power; thy strokes recoiled on 
thyself, and thou diedst like the apostate Julian, cry¬ 
ing out in effect, “0 Crucified, thou hast triumphed!” 

And then there was another—^^Hume, the prince of 
philosophical infidels—he who struggled hard in his 
dying hour to disguise, by cold, daring blasphemy and 
miserable trifling, the terrors which he could not 
escape—^for such is the fact on authentic evidence; 
—he vain-gloriously boasted, “ Methinks I see, and 1 
rejoice to see it, the twilight of so-caUed Christianity 
and self-styled Eevelation; they are fast fleeting 
away.” Ah! deluded sophist! He did see the twi¬ 
light, but he was mistaken in its character: it was 
not the dim twilight of eventide darkening into 
night, but the rosy twilight of the morning breaking 
into the glorious and perfect day. We have as yet 
had but the twilight of Christianity. Dark clouds 
have hung round it; its false professors have to a 
large extent obscmcd it with the mists of their mi¬ 
serable perversions, and the vapours of their gross in¬ 
consistencies. As yet we have had but the twiUght 
of that glorious latter day which is now drawing 
nigh! Yes, and welcome the storms which are 
sweeping away the clouds; for these storms are the 
harbingers of the outburst of that day, when Ee- 
velatiou shall triumph over every conscience and en¬ 
shrine itself in every heart, and when the God and 
Saviour of his people shall be confessed by every 
tongue and adored by every knee. 

There was in the last century another miserable 
infidel, who anticipated the downfal of Christianity-— 
Voltaire, whose devilish expression used to be— 
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“ Crash the wretch!” he too found that the stone 
which the philosophical builders, as weE as the Phari¬ 
saical buEders of former times rejected, had become 
the head-stone bf the corner, and that whosoever fell 
on that stone was broken; but, on whomsoever it fell, 
it ground him to powder. Let the horrible agonies 
of the dying blasphemer bear ■witness; agonies which 
seemed to forestall the worm that dieth not and the fire 
that is not quenched. So terrible were they, that the 
nurse who tended him would never afterwards attend 
a dying man till she had first ascertained that he was 
not an infidel. 

A word ere we close on our national condition. 
Let us not congratulate ourselves unduly, in England, 
on the measure of faith which stiU distinguishes us 
as a people; nor point the finger of scorn at hapless 
Prance or hapless Italy. Let us not forget that, in 
regard to Italy especially, our judgment ought to be 
lenient. Hard measure has been dealt to those who 
are struggling there for their freedom. It should be 
borne in mind that there is an infidelity which is the 
resxilt of the repudiation of darkness, and there is an 
infidelity which is the result of the repudiation of light. 
The former is guiltless in comparison with the latter. 
It is the chEd of ignorance rather than of obstinacy; 
its. cause is negative rather than positive. Now the 
poor Italians, and to some extent the French, are 
sceptics; because they have recoEed from a foul cari¬ 
cature of Christianity, ■without having the pure origi¬ 
nal on which to recoE: their guEt, therefore, is light 
when weighed against that of our Anglican infidels. 
Infidelity ■with us must generally arise fitan the re¬ 
jection of light; for we have Christianity, not as cari¬ 
catured by priestcraft and Popery, but simple and 
unsullied as delineated by the Spirit of God in the 
pages of his own word. Thank God, that word is 
more than ever prized amongst us. And the ninety- 
five thousand copies of Holy Scripture, bought and 
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purchased by the working men of Manchester, in the 
course of seven months, tell most nobly—whatever 
sneering sophists may vauntingly affirm about the re¬ 
ligious instinct, as they speak, waxing weak and wear¬ 
ing out, so that Mohammedanism has relaxed its spell, 
and Hindooism become but a gigantic munlmy, and 
aU the various forms of superstition throughout the 
world are fading away, and Christianity itself as one 
of the developments of the religious instinct must 
also be expiring—that the pure faith of the glorious 
gospel is expanding in our own blessed land. All 
other religious systems are indeed tottering, because 
there is no life in them; but simple, Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity, even amid the storm and earthquake of nations, 
is striking deeper into thousands of humble hearts, 
which are preparing for conflict and for victory. We 
are persuaded that there is more of vital godliness in 
old England, at this juncture, than there has been at 
almost any period since the glorious Eeformation. 
“ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” Tes, we do not hesitate to affirm that living 
religion is gaining ground in Great Britain. God 
win not leave himsell' without a faithful host in the 
evil day. If the devil is mustering his forces, the Cap¬ 
tain 01 our salvation is not disbanding his. And what 
an illustrious practical exemplification of the benign 
efficacy of Scriptural religion on the temporal afiairs 
of nations does England present at the present crisis! 
To what do we owe her calm amid the storm, her star 
, bUity amid the shock of nations ? Wliy is it that, 
whilst Italy, Hungary, Austria, Prussia, and Prance 
have all been convulsed and reeling to and fro like a 
drunken man, England has sat serene—menaced, but 
not alarmed—assailed, but not injured ? What Ima 
been her palladium ? What the secret of her tran¬ 
quillity ? The Bible—the Bible, acknowledged as the 
word of God by the mass of the people—the Bible, 
which proclaims in their ears, “ Fear God; Honour 
isa 
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the queen!” Hence, Britons have had no heart to 
cabal against their sovereign. Hence, they have been 
bold as lions in the maintenance of law, order, and 
authority, dastardly as deer when moved to lift their 
hands against God’s ordinance and God’s, anointed. 

Hot to our fleets, however matchless—not to our ar¬ 
mies, however indomitable—not to our laws, however 
wise, free, just—not to those, but to the word of God 
we owe our peace. TeU it out among the nations, the 
Bible is England’s strength, and stay. And has not 
our beloved queen given a pledge to the nation, that 
she owns and honours the Bible as the stability of her 
times and the pillar of the throne, by allowing herself 
at this juncture, in the face of tractarian antipathies 
and papal denunciations, to be announced as patroness 
of the Windsor branch of the British and Eoreign 
Bible Society, and as a contributor to its funds. How 
modestly, how gracefully done ' Had she given her 
name to the Parent Society, in her capacity as Queen, 
it might have been interpreted as a merely ofiicial 
act j, but doing it quietly and privately, at what may 
be called her own parochial town, there was more of 
the woman and less of the queen in the deed. It 
more unequivocally bespoke her personal sentiments, 
the feelings of her heart. 

Pardon the digression if I add, that prizing the 
Bible for herself and her people she naturally desires 
that others should possess and prize it too, and as a 
consequence, she, in conjunction with her noble con¬ 
sort, has just presented lOOZ. to the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and sure 1 am there is not a large-minded 
dissenter who does not hail the .boon as warmly as 
thoqgh it had been bestowed on the London Mis- 
^onary Society. 

Finally, brethren, how glorious it is to behold the 
Bible converting everything into fresh evidence of its 
own truth. Its mockers verify its predictions, and 
its enemies accomplish its purposes; the revolutions 
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of empires, the madness of tlie people, the inachina> 
tions of hercsiarchs, and the gates of heU, alike do 
homage to its authority. It writes its truth on the 
ruins of dynasties, and the fragments of cities: 'Egypt, 
Assyria, Jerusalem, Babylon, all avouch the verity of 
the Bible; and so shall J'rance, and Italy, and Anti- 
Christ ; and every land and every adversary—“Heaven 
and earth shall jiass away,"’ but “the word of our God 
shall stand for ever.” 
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Gentlemen, 

J BiSE with a deep, solemn, and somewhat oppressive 
sense of the responsibility I have incurred by under¬ 
taking to deliver this address; and my respect for you, 
and my ardent wishes for your welfare, lead me to de¬ 
sire that the task had devolved on one much better 
qualified to discharge it than myself. If, however, a 
due appreciation of the importance to the community 
of the class to which jmu belong, a ready admisi^u of 
the claims you have upon public regard, and a heart 
palpitating with anxiety to promote your present and 
eternal happiness, bestow any fitness for the post J 
occupy this evening, I come not behind the most 
illustrious of my coadjutors in this labour of love, 
however inferior to them I am in other respects. 
May my efibrts to do you good be as successful as my 
wishes are intense. 

Often as I have stood on this platform, and not only 
looked round upon the immense convocations assembled 
on the most momentous occasions, but addressed them, 
I have never seen a more interesting spectacle than that 
which now presents itself to my notice. It is impos- 
•ing, delightful, and overwhelming. How much is com¬ 
prehended in that short and simple phrase, “ Our yming 
men!” the hopes of families—of churches—oAhe na¬ 
tion—of futurity—aU centre in these; and here is 
the great reahi^: here are our young men. 

“ When Catiline attempted to overthrow the liber¬ 
ties of Home, he began by corrupting the young mfen 
of the city, and forming mem for deeds of daring and 
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cnme. In this he acted with keen discemmeiit oi 
what constitutes the strength and safefy of a com- 
muni^—^the virtue and intelligence of its youth— 
especially qf its young men. This class of persons 
has, with much propriety, been denominated the flower 
of a country. Whilst they are preserved uncorrupted, 
and come forward with enlightened minds and "good 
morals to act their respective parts on the stage of 
life, the foundations of social order are secure, and 
‘ no weapon ’ formed against the safety of the commu¬ 
nity can prosper.” 

Participating in these views, so well expressed by 
.an American author, I most readily consented to unite 
with others to promote the welfare of the young men 
of this great city. London is the heart of the British 
empire, from which the life’s blood is flowing off in¬ 
cessantly, through innumerable- arteries, to -the very 
extrflpiitieB of our vast national body, and canying 
■witftt the tide of health or disease. This is no 
less true of the yanmy men of London.. Into how 
many cities, towns, villages, and hamlets -will the 
thousands now congregated in this hall be in a few 
years distributed, and what a moral influence for good 
or for evil will they exert upon our whole nation. 

The subject on which I am to address you this 
evening is as follows: “ The possession of spiritual reli¬ 
gion is the best and -surest preservative from the snares 
of infidelit-y and the seductions of false philosophy 

This subject is of my own selecting. It is, I am 
aware, somewhat more directly religious than most 
of the others to which you have listened from my 
honoured fellow-labourers. It -will not, however, -with 
Christian young men be the less welcome on that 
account, nor less useful perhaps to those who unhap¬ 
pily cannot, in the fullest sense of the term, be so 
designated. It is at any rate an appropriate sequel 
to the admirable lecture delivered last Tuesday even¬ 
ing by the Bev. Hugh StoweU. 

Besides this, my mind is much impressed with the 
importance of having a proportionate admixture ia 
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41)030 lectures of directly moral and religious subjects, 
with such as are only connected with religion, but 
w))ich do not enter vitally into its essential nature. 
Were I to attempt to depreciate the value of know¬ 
ledge, or dissuade you from a laudable ambition to 
acquire it, I should deserve to be hissed by your in¬ 
dignant reprobation from this assembly, and shoidd 
justly entitle myself to the scorn and contempt of 
society. As the minister of a system of truth, whose 
emblems are not the mole and the bat, but the noble 
bird of day, that soars to the sun with an eye that 
never blinks and a wing that never tires, I can not 
only witness the diffusion, but would aid the advance, 
of all useful knowledge, with a most entire persua¬ 
sion that true religion has nothing to fear from true 
science, and true science notliing to fear from true 
religion. It is only a spurious religion that shrinks 
from the light of a true philosoijhy, and onl^ a philo¬ 
sophy, falsely so called, that is inharmonious ’with 
revealed truth. I will yield to none in the pleasure 
with which I trace the elevation of the human mind 
from the dark and low level of ignorance and barbar¬ 
ism, to the lofty and radiant heights of literature and 
science. I would not extinguish a ray of genius that 
encircles her brow, nor pluck off ,p,n article of taste 
. that decorates her attire. I value learning and science 
as ennobling our nature, literature as rctiniug our taste, 
land the arts as multiplying our comforts. But still, 
gentlemen, there is something more precious in itself, 
■and more valuable to its possessor than even know¬ 
ledge, however varied or extensive, and that is virtue 
^nd piety. Man’s moral nature places him farther 
^hbove the brute creation, gives him a higher rank in 
’the universe, and advances him into a nearer resem- 
Jldance with God than his intellectual. The lower 
tanimals have gleams of inteUect and shadows of rea- 
■son, but they have not a spark of conscience, and are 
dherefore incapable of morality and religion. And as 
ithe moral nature is higher than the intellectual, the 
nntellectual is for the moral; so that he who cultivates 
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the mind, and stores it with all kinds of knowle^e, 
while at the same time he ,is neglectful of the right 
formation of a virtuous and holy character, satisfies 
himself with taking a lower view of humanity, and 
exdudes from the object of his ambition the know- 
]e(^e of the hipest truth and the enjoyment of the 
chiefest good. Viewing man as a moral and an iifmor- 
tal creatwe, and considering that piety and virtue are 
the only preparations for eternal feucity, even out 
great Newton was' engaged in a less sublime occupa^ 
tion when penetraStSttg into the vast unknown of space, 
exploring with torch of science the secrets of na¬ 
ture, and disclosing the laws of the material universe, 
than when carrying on the moral processes of reli¬ 
gion within his own breast, and thus maturing for a 
glorias immortality. 

Gentlemen, it is easy to perceive that it is unhat- 
pily the tendency of the present age to aisoribe, not 
perhaps too much importance to knowledge, but too 
little to religion. Knowledge as such,' and for its 
own sake, and apart from religion, is the god of 
men’s idolatry. Genius is rated at a higher value 
than virtue, and even of those who, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, pay also some general attention to reli¬ 
gion, the greater,number are content to stop and 
worship the God of nature in the outer courts of the 
temple of Divine truth, while comparatively few 
pass on to adore the God of grace, as he reveals him¬ 
self by the brighter manifestations of his glory upon 
the mercy-seat—although no interposing veil arres’-. 
tli«ir approach, and no flaming cherub repels their in¬ 
trusion. I say to you, then, young men, improve 
your minds, cultivate yoim inteUe^s, accumiilate 
knowledge, endeavour to acq^e sagacity, diligence, 
and expertness in your several vocations—6ut stop not 
here, nor indeed at any other point till you have se- 
c\ired that invaluable possession of which the Patriarch 
of Dz so eloquently writes, w'hen he says, “ But where > 
shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place of un¬ 
derstanding ?—The depth saith. It is not in me: and 
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the sea saith, It is not with me. It cannot be gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price 
thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophjr, 
with the precious onyx, or the sapphire.—^Whence 
then cometh wisdom ? and where is the place of tmder- 
standing ? seeing it is hid from the eyfes of aU living. 
—Destruction and death say. We have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. God undefstandcth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. And 
unto man he said. Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom: and to depart from evil is under¬ 
standing.” 

And permit m(' now to say that this wisdom is 
your surest preservative from the snares of infidelity 
and the seductio'is of false philosophy. 

Never in any age of the world’s history was fiifi- 
dc li' V more active oi’ more artful than it is in the pre¬ 
sent day. The more artful it is, of course, the more-:* 
dangerous it is. It is not always a repetition of the 
vulgar ribaldry of Paine—^the profane wit of Voltaire 
—the half-eoneealcd sneers of Gibbon—or even the 
avowed .and entire scepticism of Hume—it is some- 
tlihig still more subtle and insidious; for it is often as¬ 
sociated with compliii.cnts to the character of Christ 
and the genius of his moral code, and the heroic virtues 
of many of his followers and martyrs, while, at the same 
time, it resolves the whole into mere myth or fable. 
Winch, if it be indeed so, can have no claim upon the 
judgment, no hold upon the conscience, and no in¬ 
fluence upon the conduct; and is thus all the more 
dangerous, for assuming a form and wearing a co»i 
tume less likely to shock men’s prejudices, preposses¬ 
sions, and conviotions. It appeals, my friends, to your 
pride of intellect, and tells you that you have reason 
to guide you, and have no need of revelation. It 
points you to the achievements of science and the arts, 
and lottUy asks the question. Whether, if man’s reason 
can work such wonders as these, it cannot guide his 
conduct and be suificient for all moral purposes ? It 
addresses itself to your love of freedom, and mvites you 
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to throw off the yoke of authority and the trammels 
of great names, and walk abroad redeemed from the 
fetters of superstition by the irresistible power of free 
inquiry. It speaks to ypur love of pleasure, and in¬ 
cites you to burst through the restraints which rigid 
moralists and ascetic divines would impose upon the 
gratification of instincts and appetites implanted by 
the hand of tlic Creator in our nature to be indulged. 
It points you, as it did Eve, by the finger of Satan, its 
great teacher, to the blushing, tempting forbidden 
fruit with the daring question, “ Hath God said, Te 
shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” It is 
Biiecious, plausible, persuasive. 

And then like it, as the shadow is to the substance, 
is false pliilosophy—indeed it is almost difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish these in the present age. Eecolloet, we call 
for no crusade against philosophy. If by this wo 
mean the science of first principles, or, in other words, 
that which- investigates the primary grounds, and 
determines the fundamental certainty of human 
knowledge generally—there can be nothing in such a 
term to fright us from our propriety ; or to excite any 
alarm for the security of religion. A sound philoso¬ 
phy must ever be in harmony with a sound theology. 
It is only against “a philosophy falsely so called” 
we would caution and defend you ; and of this, there 
is a superabundance in the present day—the press 
teems with it, and much of our literature is saturated 
with it. Less honest, and therefore more dangerous, 
than avowed and unconcealed infidelity, it does not 
Rudely assail Christianity, and proclaim it false, but 
haughtily declares it obsolete. Taking advantage of 
the progressive developments of science, it insinuates 
that religion is subject to the same changes, and is 
susceptible of the same advance and improvement, as 
other matters of inquiry. That, however good, and 
even true in some of its main' facts it may have been 
at the time of its promulgation, it is no longer neoes> 
sary, for that the world has outgrown the systems of 
its infancy. In the manhood of any species,' pure 
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reason is a. sufficient guide in all moral as well as in 
, all physical truth. 

It needs scarcely ho said, gentlemen, that this is 
only another and a still more deceptive phase of infi¬ 
delity. Christianity is a system intended and adapted 
for all time and for all states of society; and any at¬ 
tempt to confine its application to the earlier ages of 
the world, is not only to defeat its design, but, in fact, 
to deny its existence altogether as a revelation from 
heaven. But how flaT;tering an idea is it to the pride 
and vanity of our intellect, to be told that we, in this 
generation, have arrived at the age of intellectual ma¬ 
turity—that we are the adults of human nature —that 
we are tho^ full-blown flowers of the race, and can do 
without those helps which were needed for the pro¬ 
tection of the infants and the buds of humanity. 

Here, then, is the danger of the thinking and re¬ 
flective youth of this age; it is, in fact, the danger of 
the age. They are not so likely to be carried away by 
the delusions of Popery or of Puseyism, which appeal 
more to the imaginative and the morbidly sensitive, 
as by matters which throw their spell over the intel¬ 
lect, and fascinate the understanding by the potency 
of false logic and metaphysics. The English mind, in 
matters of philosophy, is, to a wide extent, being now 
operated upon by that of Prance and Germany; and 
that operation, I regret to say, is, so far as regards the 
religion of the Holy Scriptures, pernicious in the ex¬ 
treme. It is against these evils I am anxious to guard 
you. Conceive what is involved in either avowed or 
concealed infidelity. Look at it as it really is—tear 
from-it the mask with which it would conceal its hide¬ 
ous visage—strip off from it the meretricious dress 
with which it would cover its misshapen form—and 
say if it be not a monster from which you should re¬ 
coil with abhorrence, as the enemy of all virtue and 
all happiness. 

What a miserable man, if he give himself up fully 
to the influence of his principles, is an avowed unbe¬ 
liever in reveintion! He knows no race of beings, nor 
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any mdindual bfeing, better than himself, whom he 
knows to be not only imperfect, but corrupt; nor_ 
any world happier than that which he inhabits, and 
which he is convinced by experience is a v^ala^of 
tears,' To him God is but a name—salvation a fable— 
heaven a dream—immortality a delusion. He knows 
not whence he came, nor whither he is going; froni 
darkness he issued, and into darkness he is soon to 
vanish. He has no authoritative rule of virtue for his 
conduct—^no relief in trouble—^ jIo hope in death. fHe 
is tossed upon an ocean of douht and uncertainty; 
and, amidst the roaring of the tempest and the raging 
of the billows, sees no friendly beacon, no haven of 
safety : no—nothing but the black and frowning rocks 
of annihilation, against which his frail bark must soon 
dash and be lost for ever. An infidel, then, cannot be 
a happy man—at least, cannot be made so by his 
principles: it would be an inversion of the order of 
things, and a monstrous incongruity, if he could. His 
heart may be petrified by stoicism to a Stone, till he is 
past feeling ; or, he may be merry and jovial—but it is 
often the feigned merriment of a timid boy in passing 
through a churchyard, whistling to keep his spirits up 
and chase away his fears; or whatever enjoyment he 
may have comes from other sources than his opinions, 
for these can yield him none, for his creed is made up 
of negations. To look for happiness from infidelity, 
jtherefore, is to ety)ect sunbeams from shades, and the 
cheerful light of day from midnight gloom. And as 
an infidel cannot, upon and by his own principles, be 
a happy m,an, so neither can he be a holy one; nor, in 
the fullest and best sense of the term, a virtuous one. 
He may not be absolutely vicious and profligate: many 
infidels are not; though it is no libel against the school 
of infidelity to affirm that many of its pupils have be¬ 
come proficients in sin. We say of the mfidel’s mo¬ 
rality, as we have already said of his enjoyment, that in 
whatever degree he possesses any, it comes not from 
his principles, but from other and extraneous sources. 
He must step beyond" his creed for both, for that cun 
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supply neither. Infidelity supplies no basis—no ma¬ 
terials—no cement—^no plan for erecting a system of 
* morality. It furnishes neither laws, models, motives, 
nor obligations. It destroys responsibility; extin¬ 
guishes conscience; reduces virtue to a matter of 
taste; and vice, either to the inevitable result of cir¬ 
cumstances, or to a calculation of chances for escape 
from its consequences. As infidelity, it teaches no¬ 
thing hut to contest all principles and to adopt none; 
and transvenoms the natural thirst after truth into 
the hydrophobia of a homeless* and incurable scepti¬ 
cism. “ As mere animalism and atheism, it completes 
the ravage and ruin of man, which, in its preceding 
forms, it has successfully begun. It now holds out 
the rank CircsBan draught, and sends the deluded 
wretches who are aUured to taste it, to bristle and wal¬ 
low with the swine, to play tricks with the monkey, 
to rage and rend with the tigers, and then, when 
death has done its work, to putrefy into nothing, with 
the herd of kindred brutes.” 

Settle it therefore in your minds, as a maxim never 
to be efiaced or forgotten, that atheism, the extreme 
of infidelity, is a soil barren of virtue and fertile of 
^ sin; hostile to every useful restraint and every virtu¬ 
ous affection; which, leaving nothing above us to ex¬ 
cite awe, nothing before us to awaken fear, and nothing 
around us to generate tenderness, wages war with hea¬ 
ven and earth—its first object being to dethrone Go^ 
its next to destroy man. Gentlemen, does not a thrill 
of horror Come over you at the bare idea of being in 
danger of giving up the Bible, and all its sources of 
happiness and holiness, for this system of dark and 
cruel negations ? May such an exclamation as this be 
called forth from the very depths of your soul: God 
forbid that I should ever become an infidel! Amen to 
that prayer. 

I hasten then to describe your best and surest pr^ 
servative from this awfid eclipse of your moral prmci- 
ples—^and that is, roiritual religion. You want a 
shield—here it is. By apirituSl religion, I mean the 
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religion of the mind and heart, as opposed to a mere 
attendance upon outward forms, or the mere profes¬ 
sion of theoretic principles. Eeligion—the religion of 
the New Testament—is not a mere hereditary some¬ 
thing received by tradition from our fathers—the per¬ 
formance of a round of ceremonies—or the adoption 
of certain articles of faith ; it is - repentance towards 
God-—faith in our Lord Jesus Christ—supreme love 
to God—and practical benevolence to man; all spring¬ 
ing out of a principle of Divine life implanted by the 
Holy Spirit in the sot#. It is a new and holy vitality 
—the highest kind of life—^the life of God in the soul 
of man—a Divine spark, which, though now but as the 
smoking flax, shall, when all that hinders its ignition is 
removed, burst into a pure bright flame, trembling, yet 
rising in continual aspirations to its Eternal Source. 

I shall now point out in what way this will be a pre- 

t rvative from the snares of infidelity and the seduc- 
)ns of false philosophy. 

1. By putting iis in the best position, and giving us 
the greatest advantages for examining the historical evi¬ 
dences of Christianity. It is the boast and glory of 
our holy religion, that it rests on a solid basis of evi¬ 
dence, and does not demand belief without affording, 
not only sufficient grounds to warrant it, but to render 
unbelief unreasonable and criminal. This is assumed 
in the present lecture, the object of which is to show 
you that spiritual religion will place you in the most 
favourable position to judge correctly of the evidence 
which sustains our faith. I need not teU you that iji 
■our fallen condition the heart, instead of being always 
^led by the judgment, is sometimes its leader; or, to 
change the metaphor, the state of the heart, like 
coloured glass, affects the rays of light which come to 
the eye, and changes them into its own hue. How 
momentous then is it that the heart should be holy, 
in order that the rays of truth should conie to it m 
their own clear white light. Our Lord has adverted 
to this when he says, “ If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
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Disposition, in the case of moral truth, is the best 
means for coming to a right conclusion. The power 
of prejudice to mislead the judgment is proverbial, 
and may become so strong as to be invincible by any 
amount of evidence : for be it recollected that convic¬ 
tion does not follow according to the amount of evi¬ 
dence submitted, but to the amount candidly con¬ 
sidered and weighed. 

Convince a man against his will, 

He’s of the same opinion still. 

JN ow the infidel does not wish to be convinced, and 
to him the light of evidence is but .as the rays of the 
sun to a weak disordered eye, which is the more offen¬ 
sive according as it is more powerful and abundant. 
It may be said, perhaps, that prepossessions destroy 
impartiality no loss than prejudices. Granted: but 
in this case there is no such thing, and can be none, as 
absolute impartiaHty—if there bo no bias for the truth, 
there must be a bias of some kind and some degree 
against it. There ought not to be impartiality: for 
Christianity comes to us, not as .a matter ot mere 
science, a thing only appealing to the judgment; it 
addresses itself idso to the he^. It is not only truth, 
but moral truth—truth in the angel, yea godlike, form 
of goodness: to be indifferent to it is to be criminal, and 
therefore to be prepossessed in favour of its truth is a 
right and proper state of mind. This is the very state 
which spiritual relimon imparts. It rids the heart of 
those prejudices which rise like thick fogs and dark 
clouds into the atmosphere of the judgment, obscuring 
the glorious orb of truth, and shutting out the light of 
evidence from the mind. It is the eye of goodness 
only that can clearly see the light of moral truth. To 
him whose moral vision has been purified from the 
scales of sin and prqudiee, at the fount of regene¬ 
rating grace, the evidence of miracles and prophecy 
will appear little short of actual demonstrations of the 
truth of Christianity. The arguments of our great 
writers on the evidences of Christianity will appear 
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niifnnt axxunbeams, and sound in the ears of pieir 
fflDe*'xespon8e8 &om a Birine oracle. The film hM 
peen removed fioin the disordered eyes^and the mild 
^d silyery light of truth comes unobstructed into the 
TCul; and the ear is unstopped &om prejudice to 
^ten to its mellifluous voice, speaking by such writers 
4a Paley, Butler, and Chahners. Thus the relmoua 
man is not only prepared to see the beauty of Chris* 
tisn truth when she lifts up the veil, but to estimate 
her claims to a heavenly origin and a Divinsi authority. 

2. Eeeollect, That spiritual religion a4ds another 
proof to the external evidences of Christianity, different 


from them in its kind and more conclusive still in its 
demonstration ; I mean, that which is derived from expe¬ 
rience. Spiritual religion adds the evidence of coa- 
seiousness to that of eitemal testimony. “ He that 
beheveth hath the witness in himself.” He has imder- 


■gone a great inward moral renovation, which to his 
entire conviction nothing short of a Divine .power could 
have effected. His views, emotions, tastes, and habits 
are all altered. An entire change has eome'over him. 
His moral self is senewed. He is the same identical 
man, but he is still a new creature. How here is 
power —wondrous power. If Ohristianiiy be false, it 
is weak, for feebleness is essential to &lsehood; hut 
here is power. And here, too, is beauty —even the 
beauty of holiness—and there is no loveliness in 
heaven or e^h like this. Holiness is the seraph’s 
charm, the very §lory of Deity. God has nothing 
greats or bettOT in his own infinite excell^ce than 
holiness—^it is that par excellence. Now this holiness 
is wrought into the soul in the great change which 
brings there personal religion. Hovv, 1 agam ask, 
can this be; if Christianity be false, for falsehood is 
itself moesl deformity.? The real Christian, who knows 
his inner sdf, who traces the worl^g of his own 
mind, and who is acquainted with his own character, 
realizes a workmanship which is not, cannot he hu¬ 
man. He has known the resurrection of a dead Boal— 
the Creation d£ a new moral being; and who can create 
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or raise the dead but God ? He is in himself therefore 
a seal to the truth of the gospel. You may os well 
attempt to prove to him by argument that honey is 
not sweet,- as to induce him to think the gospel is a 
falsehood: in each ease he replies, “ I know better; 1 
have tasted it.” Arguments are employed against his 
faith which he may not have dialectic skill enough to 
-rebut; sophisms maybe advanced which he may not 
be able to expose; and fallacies may bo employed which 
he may uc«t have sufficient expertness to detect; and if 
his faith stood merely on external and historic ground 
he would be in danger of falling: but his faith is 
rooted and grounded in consciousness, in experi¬ 
ence, in the power of the inward v il.ncss. His spiri¬ 
tual religion stands by him even when his logic fails. 
He casts out the anchor of his heart, which with its 
chain cable still holds fast the strong ground of reve¬ 
lation, when other matters fail, and enables him to 
ride out the storm, and prevents him from making 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 

itecoUect, gentlemen, 1 am not underrating the value 
of historic proof. Christianity is affluent and mighty 
in this; so much so, that the incredulity of infidelity 
is the excess of credulity; and its boasted pl^ilosopby 
the extreme of irrationality—which must he set down 
as at open war against all the laws of a sound logic. 
I am not speaking lightly of the wonderful produc¬ 
tions of Butler, Paley, and Chalmers—^that grand ar¬ 
tillery on the heights of our Zion, which has carried 
Web discomfiture and defeat into the trenches and 
the armies of the besieging foes; but stiU I remind 
you that, in addition to all this, and to multitudes 
ahme all this, there is the inward witness which every 
true believer carries in his own bosom, and which to 
him is always nearer at hand, and may often, be of 
more service than the ablest productions of the 
mightiest champions of our faith. 

In the possession of this spiritual religion, then, 
you carry about with you always and everywhere the 
means of safety; it will be a shield and helmet and 
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breast-plate, if not a sword. You will escape unhurt 
from the laufjhter of the humourist—the shafts of the 
witty—and the keenest arguments of tlie dialoctieiuii; 
and, in the triumphant language of Watts, will e>- 
elaim:— 

Should all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith with treaehcroiis art; 

I'd call them vanity and lies. 

And hind the gospel to my heart.” 

3. Spiritual reliyion will protect you by the hap¬ 
piness which it affords. IVlan is cretitod with a capacity 
for bliss, and an instinctive desire after it; and it 
would not accord wdth the wisdom and goodness ol 
God to have created an appetite, for the gratilicsition 
(jf which he has made no provision. You and all othej 
sentient, or tit any rate rtitional, creatures long to 
be hapjty. This is a rational self love; an instinct, 
not a virtue; a necessary pro'pensity, not a moral 
excellence. AVhat can a man have more,' what can 
he desire hiss, than hajipincss? Yet bow ignorant 
are most men of its nature, and of course of the 
moans of obtaining it. T!^ beautiful passage from 
the book of Job, already quoted, is as true ii'i a[)- 
plication to happiness as it is to wisdom—for, in 
fact, the wisdom there spoken of and true felicity- 
are idojitical. 

But what is hap])iness ? Xot mere amusement— 
gratification—pleasure—merriment—at le.ast as these 
terms are usually cutployed in ordinary discourse; 
these refer to the senses—the imagination—the intel¬ 
lectual tastes—the mere laught(U’-loving jn’opensities 
of our nature: and know ye not, have ye not expe¬ 
rienced, that under the brilliant covering, the g.ay ex¬ 
terior, , of all these, there may be the never-dying 
worm gnawing at the heart and preying upon the 
peace ? It is recorded, and by himself too, of that 
once licentious liberiine, but afterwards saintly sol¬ 
dier, Colonel Gardiner, that when by general consent 
he was complimented as ” the happy rake,” he was in- 
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waj*dly, notwithstanding this deceptive appearance, so 
perfectly niiserahle, that he envied the dog which 
crouched at his feet. As another and a still more 
striking proof that pleasure and happiness are not 
convertible terms, think of that unhappy man—for 
such he imdoubtedly was, notwithstanding his rank, 
his wealth, his genius, and his fame—^whose name 
is the boast of modem poets, but at the same tin»e 
the lament of religion and morality; that gifted noble¬ 
man, who prostituted his muse to the embraces of in- 
lidelity, and, as the result of such a unioji, has left us 
a siren offs^jring, whicli, by their fascinating strains, 
have lured multitudes to d<>struction, and wlio, tin- 
hap]jy victims! seemed to think it a compensation for 
the wreck of their immortal hopes to c.\pire ’on tint 
shores of genius and in the, rapt ures of ])oetry. I'lveji 
when listening to the melody of his wondrous ver.ses, 
w'e hear ]ier|)etiud]y the under-sounds of a groaning 
heart, as if tlod would show the necessity of religion 
to the happine.ss of the human bosom, in the wretched¬ 
ness of tlie man who assailed it by the united ])OW’<irs 
of intid(dity and jmeti-y. Shade of Byron! oh that 
thou hadst know n the truth of the iiis])iro(l volume! 
thou too wouldcst have been happy ; and thy muse 
would have risen upon the wings of faith to a far 
subhmor height than it ever reached, and have placed 
thee second to our great Milton. 

Happiness is that calm, serene enjoyment, of which 
the seat and centre arc the heart, which gives con¬ 
tentment to the desires, and is maintained under the 
smile of conscience, and the approbation of the judg¬ 
ment. And where, hut in tme experimental religion, 
can thU bo found ? And I appeal with confidence to 
tliose of you who have tasted it, if it is not to be 
found there ‘i Chri.stianity lighted on our sorrow- 
stricken, weeping world, as a seraph from the land of 
bliss, bringing with her the fruit of the tree of life, 
which is in the paradise of God, the leaves of which 
are for the healing of the nations. Her eye beams 
with mercy on suffering humanity—her voice utters 
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the music of coiisolation—her soft hand wipes away 
our tears—and the ways into which slie leads are wavs 
of pleasantness, and her paths are peace. She forbids 
us the fruit of no tree but what, however blushing 
and tempting it may appear, contains poison, and 
supplies us with no gratification but what is as 
salubrious as it is pleasant. She gives to the under¬ 
standing the knowledge of the first truth, to the heart 
the enjoyment of the chief good. Hy the pardon of 
our sins through the blood of the everlasting cove¬ 
nant, she purilios and pacifies the conscience—by re¬ 
generation and sanctification, she breaks the slavery 
and calms the turbulence of the passions, and brings 
us under the gentle sway of tme holiness—by prayer, 
meditation, and the perusal of the Scriptures, she 
helps us to maintain communion with the P'ather of 
our spirits—and, by faith and hope, she instructs us 
to anticipate and prepare for a glorious immortality. 
She is our guardian in the hour oi’temptation, our guide 
nmidst the intricacies of life, our companion in solitude, 
and our nurse in sickness. She will tread wth us 
that dark and gloomy vale where no other friend can be 
near, and will then waft us on her more than angel wings 
1 o the throne of the Eternal—the Eountaiu of life. 

Gentlemen, are these the words of truth and sober¬ 
ness, or nBkre assertion and declamation ? Will hot 
your own happy experience verify what 1 have said ? 
Here, then,—here, 1 exultingly say,—here is your de¬ 
fence—^yonr best defence against the snares of infi¬ 
delity. Will you relinquish all this ? And for what ? 
When infidelity solicits you to give up your religion, 
ask the tempter. What he has to give you in return ? 
Your prudence, as well as your principle, should in¬ 
quire, What ho has to offer you in the way of compen¬ 
sation for the peace that passeth understanding—the 
joy that is unspeakable and full of glory? What 
secrets of bliss has he acquired, and what elements 
has ho discovered, more substantial and more satisfy¬ 
ing than quietness of conscience—purity of heart— 
holine.8S t)f life—communion with God—the hope of 
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immortality, and the foretaste of heaven P “ Miserable 
man! he is proud of being the oft'spring of chance—is 
in love with universal disorder, whose happiness is 
i tivol red in the belief of there being no witness to his de¬ 
signs, and who is at ease, only because he supposes him¬ 
self an inhabitant of a forsaken and fatherless world! ” 
Will you quit the region of pure, solid, sublime 
delight, to which redigion has led you, to wander in 
the gloom and desolate waste of a cold and heartless 
philosophy ? Will you push out of this quiet haven, 
and from these still waters, to be tossed u]>on the un¬ 
quiet ocean of scepticism, and wrecked at last upon 
.the shores of unbelief? Will you turn from this 
garden of the Lord, this paradise of God, where the 
sun shines uj)on the ilowers and the fruits which his 
rays have ri])ened, aiid which he still eontiuiu'S to gild, 
to wander in the dark night of unbelief, amidst the 
bogs of endless doubt, and in chase of the wild fires 
of a false and doubtful ])hilosophy ? No, no; every 
conviction of voiir judgment, every yearning of your 
heart, every dictate of your conscienec, every recol¬ 
lection of the past, and every anticipation of the 
future, says “No.” It would be like e.vchanging the 
tree of life for the vine of Sodom, whose grapes are 
gall and its clusters bitter; and turning from the 
river of life, clear as crystal, that procafdeth from 
the throne of God and the Lamb, to lap The dark and 
filthy puddle that oq^es from the slime-pits of human * 
depravity, and stagnates in the gutter^ of sensuality 
and vice. These two simple questi^s are, and wiU bo, 

J believe, found a sufficient protection to you froA the 
dangers which surround you ; “ What shall 1 lose by 
giving up Christianity ? and what shall I gain by em¬ 
bracing infidelity ? ” Ah, what—what indeed ? 

4. Spiritual religion produce* deep humility, and thu* 
prevents that pride of intellect which gives so strong a 
bias, and produces so powerful a propensity to infidelity 
and false philosophy. It was pride, in all probability, 
winch occasioned the fall and expulsion from heaven 
of the sinning angels; it was pride of inteUect which 
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laid our race in ruins; it was pride which formed the 
c^raoter of the first murderer; from pride of intel¬ 
lect sprung originally the whole system of idolatry: 
and infideuty and false philosophy can boast no higher 
or better parent. It is the boast of infidels, that their 
reasouiis sufficient for all the purposes of morality 
and religion, and they need not the aids of a revela¬ 
tion from God. Presumptuous confidence! But, alas! 
how seductive and how prevalent! What is it, hut 
man deifying himself, and falling down to worship at 
the shrine of his own reason ? Now the very genius 
of Christianity is directly opposed to all this. Its first 
lesson is humility—its second humility—its third 
humility. 

Distinguishing between self-degradation and self- 
exaltation, it leads ns to consider thiit the powers of 
the human understanding are not only given, but 8\is- 
taiued in all their exercises, by God; and therefor*! 
cherishes a spirit of dopendcmce upon him: - and while 
it leaves amjlle room for the exercise of reason, in tiie 
way of discovery and invention in tlio fields of science 
and the arts, admonishes its possessors that it is at 
once too feeble and too corrupt to bo a guide in place 
of religion. It i-eminds us that reason, once a sun, 
is now a meteor, partaking of the corruption of our 
nature, and needing a conductor at every step of our 
course; and calls upon us, in lowliness, gratitude, and 
confidence, to give ourselves up to a safer leadership. 

And, besides this, spiritual religion makes a man 
intimately acquainted with himself; it loads him into 
the interior of hie own soid, and there discloses to 
him such weaknesses as make him distrust himself; 
and furnishes the recollection of so many humbling 
failures, and so many painful chastisements of his 
own undue reliance upon himseltV that he is pre- 
liared to follow the inspired injunction—not to lean to 
his owrn understanding, and most freely and fuUy to 
admit its declaration, that “ He that trusteth in his 
otm heart is a fool.” 

And what is the practical expression and demon- 
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stralion of liis humility ? A constant habit of earnest 
;>i-!iyep. Iliiniilitj' is the emotion of which prater 
is tiio expression. Humility is the devotion of the 
heart, ])rayor that of the lip. Humility is the feeling 
ot' dependence, prayer is its language. I’rayer is more 
constantly and necessarily connected with spiritual 
I'elifijion than spc'ce.h is with natural life: there may 
be natural mutes; there can be no s])iritual ones. 
The oar of Iho I’emnved soul is never closed, nor its 
toiifriie ever .silent. I’rayer is not only our duty but 
It is our honour and our privilege; for it is the con- 
rerso of man witli God, the intercourse of the finite 
spirit with the Jnlinit(!, tire coming of the child of 
grace imrl Iridr of glory into the presence of his 
herrveitly I'atltor. I’rayer is jdtrcirrg ourselves under 
th.e orttslr-etelred arm of Gmrripotence, entering the 
seer'et place of tiro Alrrrighty ; it is in fact putting on 
the iHiner' of God. as a shield, and taking hold of his 
might. Nowhere has iirlidelity, with all its plausi¬ 
bilities, h'ss weight—nowhere has Ohri.stianity, with 
rtll its dillieultics and ineomprohonsibilities, more 
power- than wheu both are contemplated together by 
at] ire.t of diwotion in the light of God’s countenance. 

Give yourselve.s, my re.s])ectcd friends, to prayer; 
be not ashamed of the exerci.se. Ashamed! were 
an archangr'l to become incarnate, he would account 
•it not only his bounden duty, but his highest honour, 
to pray. Conceal not, attempt not to coneeal, the 
fact—that you pray. It may be desirable, and is, in 
order to prevent distraction, to be quite alone ; but if 
this cannot be, neglect not to bend your knee before 
your companions. You know not the influence such 
an act may Imve upon others. If the present leetprer 
has a right to consider himself a real Christian—if he 
has been of any service to his fellow-creatures, and 
has attained to any usefulness in the church of Chriht, 
he owes it in the way of means and instrumentality 
to the sight of a companion, who slept in the samd 
room with him, bending his knees in prayer on Retir¬ 
ing to rest. That scene, so unostentatious and yet so 
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unconcealed, roused my slumbering conscience, sent 
an arrow to my heart; for though I had been religi¬ 
ously educated, I had restrained, prayer, and cast oif 
the fear of God; my conversion to God followed, and 
soon afterwards my entrance upon college studies for 
the work of the ministry. Nearly half a century has 
rolled away since then, with all its multitudinous 
events; but that little chamber, that humble couch, 
that praying youth, are still present to my imagina¬ 
tion, and will never bo forgotten, even amidst the 
splendour of heaven and through the ages of eternity. 

sS. I may remark, in the next place, that real reliyion 
will preserve ymi from that line of conduct which creates 
a predisposition to infidelity, and which may he said to 
render it desirable. I would bo far from allirming that 
infidelity is in every ease taken as an opiate to lull the 
pliin of a conscience, wounded and tormented by a re¬ 
collection of guilt, or adopted as a licence for a catj^er 
of iniquity ; but I know that this has often-happened, 
and how natural is it that it should be so ! Infidelity 
is the enemy of virtue and the friend of vice—to the 
former it yields no assistance, and upon the latter it 
imposes no restraint. Without revelation it has no 
laws^r morals ; without God, no authority ; without 
a firtbre state of rewards and punishment, no motives; 


or none of sufficient power to resist the temptations 
by which it is assailed. 

Numerous instances have occurred of young meu 
who, though not religious, were for a while generally 
correct in their conduct: but for want of religion to 
be th^ guide and the guard of their youth, they have 
fallen into temptation, and then, under thereproaches 
of jfa awakened conscience, have called in the aid of 
innaelity or a false philosophy td stifie remorse, and to 
acquire confidence to go forward in tiie career of ini- 
.^qiaty; just like the wretch who, after some great 
scrime, quaffs the brandy, which is to produce oblivion 
fce past and courage for the future. Thus infi- 
defity was a matter of convenience to get rid of all 
jjfchat appertains to conscieuce, responsibility, and 
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eternity; it was called in to draw a cloud over tlt« 
handwriting which came forth upon the wall against 
them ; and to act as a charm to lay the ghosts of their 
sins, and dismiss the spectral forms of retributive 
justice, which visited them at the midnight hour, and 
made darkness and solitude intolerable. 

Religion will preserve you from all this: you will 
have no vice, which shall give yon an interest in infi¬ 
delity and make you wish the Bible wore not true; 
but on the contrary, as we have already considered, 
in the calm and holy pleasure which it imparts, and 
in the boundhiss prospects of immortal glory which it 
opens before yon, it will, in addition to the evidence 
by which it convinces the judgment, entwine itself 
around your heart by all those toils of enjoyment, 
which, though soft as silk, will be strong as adamant. , 

6. Once more ; religion will make you patient under 
the difficulties with which Divine truth, like every other 
system, is attended, and willing on the ground of its own 
evidence to receive it notwithstanding many things you 
cannot now explain ; because of the assured prospect it 
presents of a state where alt these difficulties will be 
cleared, up. 

It is to be expected, that, on all questions which %e 
to be settled by moral evidence, there will be diffi¬ 
culties, which for a while shall perplex the inquiries of 
the acvitest, or elude the grasp of the profoundest 
intellects; and it is no less to be expected, that these 
difficulties wiU increase in proportion as the subject 
is remote from*the ordinary sphere of mv!;stigation, 
and out of the beaten track of human thought. What 
then might not be expected to be the deep mysteries, 
the awful incomprehensibilities, and the perplexities t* 
man’s limited infellect*on such subjects as a revelation 
concerning the nafmre, the attributes, the plans, andj, 
the will of the eternal God: the mode of commimi- 
cating his mind to us; the plan of human 8alvatio)| 
Bottled in accordance with the principles of a Divine^ 
moral government; man’s responsibilities, and a 
future and eternal state of rewards and punishments P 
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DifficnlticB on sueVi a Riiltjecl! They are its natural 
and nocosaary attendanis; they r.rc the, cloud-shadows 
of th'eso moTneiitons truths, whi(di are thrown by the 
light of heaven shining upon them. Startled at diili- 
culties ! lie is the most irrational of men, notwith¬ 
standing his boasts of i'reo tin trammelled intellect, 
who imagines a revelation could be given from God, 
W'bicli shall contain nothing perplexing to human 
reason. AVhon Divine truth, an awful form, comes 
forth from the jtavilion of tliich darkne.ss, in which it 
dwelt from eternity with its omniscient Author, can 
it ho expected there should he none of ils stately steps 
which we cannot follow, none of its doings wo cannot 
eomjjrohond, none of its words wliieli may seem to us 
mysterious—and no jmrt of its very eostnmo I'or which 
we cannot assign a reason, and tliat too wlum her own 
majestic voice has given ns tlie warning, “ Wy thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways f”’ 

Now', my young friends,look atthc CliriSilian : there 
he stands, with his faith rooted and grounded in the 
evidences of revealed religion, like a cedar on Lebanon, 
or like a castle upon a rock. Hear his soliloquy:— 
“I know whom, and what, and why 1 helieve ; and my 
faith resteth not in the wisdom of men, hut in the 
power of God : to say that I see nothing which 1 can¬ 
not explain or comprehend would he insincere. When 
J consider the subjects revealed, and the limits of the 
understanding, this neither suiquascs nor distresses 
me ; especially as I am assured that wliat I know not 
now I shall know hereafter: miw 1 •' see through a 
glass darkly,’ hut ‘ when that which is perfect is come, 
then that w'hicli is in part shall he done away,’ and I 
•shall know' even as I am known.” 

This is no vain boast: you walknow by faith, amidst 
the deep shadows of tlie mighty ^ass through which 
you are journeviiig to the inheritance of the saints in 
light: follow the awTul form of truth; the path may be 
narrow—the mountains on either side may be high— 
the difficulties that oppose your'pi-ogress may be great 
—treacherous voices may sometimes he heard sug- 
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gestiiis; that you have mistaken the road, for that the 
way of truth could not be thus najTow and hard; but 
follow on ; tliero before you is the truth, radiant with 
i he splendour of the evidence that falls upon its majes¬ 
tic form from heaven, h’dllow on, my young friends; the 
water of life runs gurgling at your side—the plants of 
paradise, and the trees of righteousness grow upon tin- 
rocks that inclose you—the pass will soon be cleared 
—the walk of faith through its half-iUuminated depths 
will be ended, and you shall emerge into the sunny and 
boundless ])lains of the paradise of God. By the 
glory and the power of the oi'b that gilds those regions, 
every mist of prejudice, every cloud of ignorance, shall 
be dissi])atcd ; every shadow shall vanish, and the whole 
region of truth shall s])rcad out before the ravished eye 
in boundless e.xpanse and intt’rminable perspective. 

Permit me now to give an illu.stration, and indeed a 
proof of the subject of this lecture from the last work of 
Merle I)’.Aubigne, the learned and eloquent author of 
the “Jlistory of the ileformation.” The following is 
tho substance of tins account ho publishes to the world 
of his final establishment in the truth of revelation ;— 

After his conversion to God, and after he had 
begun to jtreach Christ with fulness of faith, he was 
so assailed and per])lexed in coining into Germany 
by the sophisms of rationalism, that he was plunged 
into unutterable distress, azid passed whole nights 
without sleeping, crj'ing to God from the bottom of 
his heart, or eudeavouring byarguments and syllogisms 
without end to repel the attack and the adversary. In 
his perplexity he visited Kleuker, a venerable divine 
at Kiel, who lor forty years had been defending Chris¬ 
tianity against the attacks of infidel theologians and 
philosophers. Before this admirable man B’Aubignc 
laid his doubts and difficulties for solution: instead 
of solving them, Kleuker replied, “ Were I to succeed 
in ridding you of these, others woidd soon rise up. 
There is a shorter, deeper, and more complete way of 
anniliilating them. Lot Christ be really to you the 
Son of God—the Saviour—the Author of eternal life. 

V.1 
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Only be firmly settled in this grace, and then these 
difficulties of detail will never stop you; the light 
which proceeds from Christ will dispel all dark¬ 
ness.” This advice, followed a$ it was by a s^'udy, 
with a pious fellow-traveller at an inn at Kiel, of the 
apostle’s expression, “ Now unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above aU that we ask or 
think,” relieved him from all his difficulties. After 
reading together this passage, they prayed over it. 
“ When I arose from my knees in that room at Kiel,” 
says this illustrious man, “ I felt as if my wings were 
renewed as the wings of eagles. From that time 
forward I comprehended that my own syllogisms and 
arguments were of no avail ; that Clirist was 
able to do all by his power that worketh in mo, and 
1 lie habitual attitude of my soul was to bo at the foot 
of the cross, crying to him, ‘ Here am 1, bound hand 
and foot, unable to move, unable to do anything to get 
away from the enemy that oppresses me.- Do all thy¬ 
self. I know that thou wilt do it; thou wilt oven do 
exceeding abundantly above all that I ask.’ I was 
not disappointed. All my doubts w ore soon dispelled, 
and not only was I delivered from that inward anguish, 
which in the end would have destroyed me had not 
God been faithful, but the Lord extended mito me 
peace like a river. If I relate these things, it is not 
as my own history alone, but that of many pious 
young men, who in Germany and elsewhere have been 
assailed by the raging waves of rationalism. Many, 
alas! have made shipwreck of their faith, and some 
have even violently put an end to their lives.” 

This is one of the most interesting, instructive, 
and momentous narratives which it has ever been my 
lot to peruse, as teaching, that the defence of the 
Christian from the attacks of infidelity, false phUo- 
Bophy, heresy, and the painful doubts and difficulties 
suggested by his own reason, is to be sought rather 
in the grace of the heart than in the strength of the 
intellect—that prayer and deep humility will often 
be more powerful to establish us in the truth than 
ai8 
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logic. Ho who is strengthened with all might by the 
Spirit in the inner man, and also is rooted and 
grounded in love, though less skilful in argument, is 
in a far better condition to resist the subtilties of 
false doctrine than he who is stronger in his logic. 
The hidden life within him is vigorous, and rich in the 
enjoy mcTit of Divine love; he is strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might; and though the 
strength of the^human intellect, t!io chain of sound 
reasoning, and the conclusion of a just logic, when 
employed in elaborate defences of the truth, are of 
inestimable worth ; yet, .after aU, it is to the blessing 
of Ood on the internal vigour of his own piidv that 
the tempted ladiever is indebted for his sta'bility, 
more t.ian to those outworks, which are cast up, 
from time to time by tho ablest delenders of Chris- 
tiaidty. 

Oentlemen. T look upoti this beantiful and simple 
testitnony of D'Aubigne to the ]>ower of spiritual re¬ 
ligion to preserve ns from tho seductions of a lalse 
philosophy, to be almost of as much practical value 
as his celebrated uork on the Heformation. 

In bringing this lecture, already too long, to a con¬ 
clusion, 1 would remark, that I know, my respected 
friends, by CKpcricncc, as well as by observation, the 
perils of your situation. I passed through them, 
and, thanks to Divims grace, came unscathed from the 
midst of them. JMy youthfid days were passed and 
my character was formed in a town where an infidel 
society evi.sted. I heard the belchings of its foul and 
loathsome blasphemies, and thC more wily utterance 
of its subtle, and therefore more dangerous sophis- 
trica, which, like the poisonous words of tho serpent 
in the car of Eve, whispered to me when aloue: but 
1 had by that time put on the shield of faith, and was 
safe. Not so a young companion—he, though moral, 
was not pious, lie was taken in the snare, and be¬ 
came not only a disciple in the school of Paine, but a 
zealot. Enable to procure a copy of the “Age of 
Keasou” for himself, he sat up whole nights to write 
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a copy from one he had borrowed of a friend. Soon 
after this an attack of disease brought him to the bor¬ 
ders of the grave. Standing, as he thought, amidst 
the shadows of death, and with the still darker 
shadows of eternity spreading out before him—with 
nothing visible to his perturbed imagination but 
the judgment throne of that Q-od whom ho had im¬ 
piously defied, and the fiends of night stretching their 
foul wings and flying to meet him, he saw and felt 
the danger of his situation; a secret horror crept 
through his blood; conscience, the scorpion of guUt, 
struck his sting into his bosom; and forebodings 
equally dark and intolerable—the dreadful presenti¬ 
ments of judgment to come, harrowed up his .soul. 
Whither, in this extremity, did he, or could he turn 
for succour ? To his infidelity and his infidel com- 

S anions ? Oh, no ; they were the objects of his ab- 
orrence and his dread. A pious friend, long for¬ 
saken, and perhaps much ridiculed, was Sent for, who 
found him haunted with the spectres of guilt, op¬ 
pressed with the terrors of eternity, and convulsed 
with the agonies of remorse. He renounced his in¬ 
fidelity with detestation and contrition, and, as a 
proof of the sincerity of his conviction and repent¬ 
ance, ordered his manuscript copy of Paine’s “ Age 
of jhieaBon” to be brought out and burnt before his 
fece. Perhaps, my friends, this wiU remind you of 
another infidel, far more fllustrious than my poor 
friend; I moan the titled, the witty, the poelac, but 
infidel and licentious. Lord Bochester, who at length 
found his infidelity a miserable companion in the 
hour of sickness and of death, and then betook him¬ 
self for consolation to that system of revealed truth 
which he had spent his short and profligate life in 
holding up to ridicule and contempt, and, as a mark 
of abhorence of his infidel opinions, ordered his writ¬ 
ings to be brought out and consumed before his 
eyes. An account of his extraordinary conversion 
was drawn up and published by Bishop Burnet, which, 
said Dr. Samuel Johnson, “the critic ought fo read 
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for its elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and 
the saint for its piety.” 

These are not rare cases. Myriads have lived in¬ 
fidels who could not die such: that seductive philo¬ 
sophy, which could do very well amidst the gaieties of 
health, has boon found altogether wanting amidst the 
dreariness of a sick chamber and the gathering shades 
of the dark valley. It is perhaps no weak argument 
in favour of Christianity, and against infidelity, that 
while myriads have renouuood their infidel opinions 
and have enibraced Christianity upon their dying 
beds, we have never heard of an instance in which any 
one-has renounced Christianity and turned infi del in 
prospect of eternity. 

Much as I have trespassed on your time, and per- 
ha])s your patience, 1 cannot dismiss you till I have 
•addressed a few counsels to one or two different 
classes of characters; and, first of all, I speak to those 
who, happily for themselves and for all connected with 
them, know by experience the truth of the subject of 
this lecture. Acce])t, ye pious young men, my sin¬ 
cere, my hearty congratulations on your holy choice, 
your blessed condition of a religious life. Be thank¬ 
ful, be humble, bo consistent, bo watchful. Be not 
ashamed before the mockers, nor afraid before the 
reasoners. Let them see in you how beautiful, and 
feel how awful, goodness is. Maintain an impertur¬ 
bable patience under ridicule, and exhibit a quiet firm¬ 
ness, which would remain immoveable though the world 
laughed in chorus. There is no logic so conviuCiug, 
no rhetoric so persuasive, as the jjower of uniform 
and conspicuous excellence, dive to the hard sub¬ 
stance of moral worth the brightest polish of amiable 
disposition, and all the amenities of life. To the ar¬ 
guments and sneers of the sceptical and profane, op¬ 
pose the answer of a good conscience. Cultivate your 
intellect, and let them see that religion is no enemy 
to knowledge. Excel in your secular calling, and 
make it manifest tliat it is the friend of man’s temporal ■ 
interests. Be courteous, generous, and benevolent, 
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and’ letirtliean pee that it not only frequents tlie haunts 
©f the J^Sea^but keeps c'ompany "syith the. Graces. Ih- 
Ch^eifud, ahd show them that it contaius the elements 
d£ bliss. Be active and <u8enil, and convince them, 
tbht while it worships God, it is the best benefactor 
of the human race. . * 

It is possible tbat, in this vast assembly, there may be 
some who, unhappily, have not yet bedome truly md 
spiritually religious. I’o you, I say,’’Oh, satisfy not 
yourselvesVith unsanctified morality, which, though 



’ar enough, and may 
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good as far as it { 
be ,Bwept away 

false philosophy, like a cobweb be^ _ 

hurricane. Best not till you have obtained true reli¬ 
gion—the religion of the heart. Determine to-night 
^ yield yourselves to God. I can fancy the spirits of 
two worlds are hovering. over this assembly, waiting 
Tith far difierent feelings the results of this appeal: 
one, with intense malignity, hoping for your continu¬ 
ance in irreligion; the other, with as intense behevo- 
lence, waiting to rejoice over your conversion. .Will 
you gratify fiends or seraphs ? Will you give joy to 
heaven or to' hell ? But there are other beings 
waiting and watching for the results of this evening’s 
address. There is the infidel filing his basibsk eye 
upon yon—and there, trembling for your safety, and 
anxious to save you from the speU, is the mother that 
bore you. She iS aware you will be here to«hight, 
and has entered her closet to invoke the blessing of 
the Divine Spirit upon this addrCSs. Ton know the 
mot where she is at this moment wrestling with God. 
You qan picture to yourself the Bil^ on her t^le, 
and the very chair before which, in pPostrate SMpii- 
cation, she is agonizing in prayer for you. Your 
imagination sees her—hears her. Her eye. is suf¬ 
fused with tears—her lips quiver—^her voice falters— 
and, with thoughts and emotions too big for utterance,, 
she can only cry,—“ My son, my son.” Oh, thou 
that hearest the prayer of the humble—^thou in whose 
. Mura the song of the seraphim is not sweeter nor more 
sis 
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welcome music tka^i awiqthfcr’s prayeijs son 

—say to that agonwilgisupplia&t awtlftju dj^t whea* 
tabernacling on e^rU> tjeother i»othe^iht«rcediin|f 
for her child, “ 0 ' 4 (romah, great is thy tfaith; be it iinto 
thee even as thou ‘vrilt,” ^ _ 

It may perhaps be presumed, *thaj;, though* libis is 
a Christian Ypung Men’s Association, thdre are some 
inMels who have come here to-night, afJtracted by the 
subject of the lecture. I sincerely hope there gre, 
to whom, for one moment, I would adchf^ss myself. 
Before you quite and for everrabandon that wonder- 
M book—^Jhe Bible; wonderAxl,'ifVuo—and in some 
views, stiU more wonderful, if feise ; before you turn 
for ever from the fair and beautiful fields of religiqn, 
both eartlily and celestial, on which the sun of reve¬ 
lation is pouring his noontide flood of light and gloiw, 
to grope your way in the gloomy regions of infld^ty; 
where—above, around, beneath, before—all is doot^t, 
uncertainty, and despair; where imt a ray of liglit is 
seen, nor a whisper of consolation is heard, and 
where you have nothing but the dark lantern of your 
own reason to guide your trembling, faltering, hedtat- 
ii^ steps; take the advice of one who wishes now to 
nierge the leciforer in the friend—of one who feels 
that but for religion he knows not in what paths of 
error he should have been wandering, or to what 
depths of sin and misery he would have sunk; and 
who to religion owes all that he possesses of reputa¬ 
tion, happiness, or usefubiess in this world—of one 
who, having found in religion the secret of happiness 
for himself, is anxious to disclose' that secret to others 
—stake the adv'ce of such an one, and follow up the 
question, which, like a solitary straggling ray of light 
^m heaven, I know sometimes :i^8 upon your be¬ 
nighted 'faith, exciting not only inquisitiveness, but 
uneasiness, “What, S after al4 Ohriatianiiy should 
be true ?” Ah, what! Ponder that question, and» in 
the spirit of Berionsness and impartiality, give the sub* 
ject one more examination. 

Gentlemen, 1 have finished mr leotnre, but not mf 
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Bolicitude for your welfare. Wliatever interest in 
yonr improvement I brought with me to this Hall, and 
it was not a little, has been increased by what I have 
tritnessed. In looking back upon the labours of four- 
and-forty years, I recollect no effort; and in looking 
forward to the unknown future, I can anticipate none 
more important than the work of this evemng. The 
impression will never be effaced from my memory in 
this world, nor in all probability in the world to come. 
Iday the recitals of it be among the felicities of heaven 
and eternity for us aU. 

When I selected the subject of my lecture, it was 
not my expectation that its instructions would drop on 
female ears, or* perhaps I might have made another 
choice. To the sex which we aU honour and love, and 
without whom, it seems, no meeting is complete—^no, 
not even an association of young men—a discourse on 
the best preservative from the danger of infideli^ is not 
the most needful or appropriate, inasmuch as this is a 
peril to which they are in general little exposed, and 
mto which they rarely fall. True it is, the first sceptic 
in our world was a woman, and that woman the moflier 
of us all; but since the fatal hour, when the doubts 
injected so mysteriously by the father if lies into her 
hitherto holy and confiding mind brought sm and 
death, and all our woes, woman has been rarely found 
on the side of positive and avowed unbelief. A female 
infidel is a spectacle as rare as it is unseemly. Woman 
expressly needs religion amidst her sorrows, her cares, 
her duties, and her responsibihties, and how earnestly 
does she seek its solace and its support! And may 
the women of England—whether wives, mothers, or 
daughters—^be found in modem times as they were in 
the dawn of Christianity, nearest the cross and the 
Saviour; and then, whatever be the philosophy of our 
schools, or the infidelity of our literature, our Tlivine 
faith shall still be safe in the asylum of the female 
heiurt, and shall still triumph by the power of female 
influence. 

m 
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I cANifOT occupjr a single moment in apologetic ob¬ 
servations ; and, if I could, I have no taste or desire 
to indulge in fulsome, or encomiastic remarks. My 
apology and praise shall be condensed in the compass 
of a single sentence : I will do the best I can for the 
subject on which I am now to speak; and I will do 
that for one of the best classes of persons I know— 
the men—the young men-:-the Christian young men 
of our times, whose hearts will impel, and whose con¬ 
duct will mould the character of distant epochs and 
remote empires; since from this and similar points 
of influence the future nations of Australasia shall 
receive the impress of their being, their vice or their 
virtue, their degradation or their grandeur; and be¬ 
come the home of anarchy and woe, or the scene of 
liberty, order, and happiness, when Europe shah have 
sunk mto the prostration of age, or into the grave of 
her own luxury. 

The topic of the present sketch (and it is toothing 
but a sketch that I can present) ranges over ten cen¬ 
turies of life and action; over the period when the 
'Western Empire, consolidated by martial valour and 
embeUished by art, crumbled under the pressing vices 
of the CsBsars, and fell, as all licentious kingdoms 
must fall, before new and vigorous rivalship; and 
stretches onwards and onwards, through innumerable 
dioramic changes, and ceaseless coimicts, until the 
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Eastern, the Gh^k Empire, that rose on the ruins of 
the Eoman, in the cyclical history of powers and prin¬ 
cipalities, shared the doom of its pjjedecessors. The 
termini of the middle or dark ages, as thw are called, 
may be comprehended in the reign of Constantine, 
and the success of Mohammedanism at Constantinople, 
when the crescent gleamed in triumph over the cross. 

But wide as is that circuit of time over which we 
are now to sweep, the subject is still more embarrass¬ 
ing from the strongly contrasted and opposite lights 
and shades in which it is brought before us in different 
historical schools. By one class, and popularly, the 
words “middle” and “dark” ages are convertible 
terms, and the period is regarded as one of dreary, 
unrelieved gloom, which, if momentarily broken, be¬ 
came only the denser from the evanescent corusca¬ 
tion. With another class all glows with sunny warmth, 
with the freshness of simplicity, with the splendour 
of romance. It must indeed be confessed that these 
ages present much of the picturesque in sentimen¬ 
talism, of the noble in enterprise, and of the earnest 
in self-devotion. Now we enter the hall in which sits, 
in barbaric magnificence, the baronial lord, surrounded 
with armed knights, and retainers, and serfs, and hav¬ 
ing the intellectual dulness broken by the song of the 
troubadour, or the quips and oddities of the slave-born 
fool. From the towers of that castle we gaze upon 
yonder lowly plain, croyded with forms of beauty and 
chivalry—the stem Saxon, the more poetic Norman, 
the gallant knight, the licentious but daring Templar; 
men whose lives had been a drama—^who, in the plains 
of Esdraelon, or on the banks of Jordan, had shivered 
a lance with the Saracen; while, as if unworthy to 
approach such beings, and yet entering with intense 
interest—as ^ barbarism, whether of a higher or lower 
dasB, does—^into the achievements of physical force 
and deeds of prowess, stand at a distance the vassals 
of fendaliam, the “hewers of wood and drawers at 
m 
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water.” All is still, except hiunaa passioa; all is 
quiet, except the ocean-like murmur of thousands of 
men, until orer. it is heard the fierce rush of the 
steeds impatient as their riders, and the well-balanced 
and firmly grasped spear sharply ringing^ on the polished 
shield or helmet, ^lows the outburst of struggling 
emotion in their panting breasts—breasts panting 
towards that which wall pant no more—^the breast of 
the fallen combatant. Again we look, and there 
rises before us the rich, far-spreading, and almost 
endless English forest, through which are heard the 
merry, clear notes of the horn, waking up the silence 
of its solitude; while gay and gorgeous cavalcades are 
passing through its sunny scenes'; and bands of law¬ 
less men dweU in safety in its more sequestered and 
trackless retreats. From the field of tournament, the 
sports of knigHthood, we pass to the scenes of thrill¬ 
ing realities, and behold the form of Peter the Hermit, 
wasted by sorrow and toil, and yet commanding— 
energetic with enthusiasm. We catch his voice, and 
behold Europe startled into life, burning with irre¬ 
pressible ambition at its thrilling, indignant recital of 
oriental cruelty, and the heavy sufferings of its Chris¬ 
tian victims, and moving on in one continuous tide 
under the shadow of the Alps, along the banks of the 
Bhine, from the rich plains of England—Saxon and 
Celt, baron and serf, the sturdy German, the light¬ 
hearted Frenchman, the epicurean Italian,—to meet in 
fierce combat the Mussulman oppressor by the walls 
of Acre, and, under the hoHer hill of Jerusalem, to 
avenge the wrongs of Christendom, and plant on the 
battlements of Zion the ensign of their faith. 

I repeat, then, a large amount of the picturesque, 
morally and physically, is associated with the ages 
whose characteristics we are now to examine: but 
surely that admiration of their incidents and their 
character is excessive and fanatical that laments their 
termination, and would sigh for their return; that 
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regards our times as the period of utilitarian, unima¬ 
ginative, unpoetical philosophy; forgetting that the 
locomotive steam-engine is a poem, a creation of 
genius, and that its arxovfy flight through the heart 
of mountains and over valleys and ravines-^a flight 
only exceeded in quickness by another as bold cre¬ 
ation, the electric telegraph—indicates imagination 
of the highest order, and excites feelings as astonished 
and elevated as ever could the most gorgeous and 
stirring scenes of feudal romance and pageantiy. 

Believing, then, that the true character of the mid¬ 
dle ages lies between these extreme points of view, I 
shall now endeavorm to develop, in the brief sketch I 
shall address to your attention, some of the politico- 
social, literary and intellectual, moral and religious 
features of these times: reminding you that all I can 
now propose to do in a single lecture on so wide and 
comprehensive a topic, is to touch a few salient points, 
and to urge, perhaps to incite, you to traverse per¬ 
sonally the entire field; remembering that the great 
purpose of these lectures is not that the lecturer 
should read or think for you, but to rouse you to read 
and think for yourselves. 

To judge clearly and fuUy of the medieval polity and 
society, it would be necessary to trace the progress, 
and develop the features of what is called the “ feudal 
system.” The word feudal I have linked in one of my 
preceding sentences with barbarism; not because I 
meant to say that feudalism is necessarily or essen¬ 
tially barbarous, but as suggestive of an epoch—an 
epoch civilized compared with the ages that pre¬ 
ceded it, and barbarous only when contrasted with 
modem times, their more robust liberty, and more 
firmly rooted order. Beneath its shadow, systematic 
service .and military subordination arose; the tenure 
of property was for the first time in Europe clearljf 
defined and distinctly secured. The lords of the sojl 
had gradually acquired possession of it from the sova; 
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reigD for a period; it then became a life-possea- 
sion; and was ultimately secured hereditarily, being , 
held however not by capricious tenure, or uncertain 
service, but fixed and determined by the number of 
lances they could and were bound to furnish at the 
call of the throne. Tribes and clans had hitherto, like 
the aborigines and squatters of Australia, wandered 
here and there, moving at o:ie time, resting at another; 
but under the feudal influence, they settled down and 
became locaJfeed. The germs of cities too then sprung 
forth, and with them the germs of thought, and 
energy, and progress; since from cities, as from a 
centre of hfe, emanates the moral and intellectnal 
breath that stirs and impregnates with vitality the 
stagnant and unthinking country. The rights of 
civic liberty and the bonds of friendship then grew 
stronger, and from theii* strength rose up new privi¬ 
leges, such as, that no freeman could be subjected to 
now laws, or new taxes, unless by his ovm consent— 
a privilege which now-a-days would be extremely con¬ 
venient to the tax-payer, and very inconvenient to the 
tax-financier. But, amid aU, great social degradation 
])revailed. The noble principles of feudalism rapidly 
degenerated, and it became, however illustrious in 
theory, one great system of oppression. To use the 
words of Dr. Eobertson—whose calm and sober 
judgment I am inclined to respect, as I presume most 
persons present, conversant with his writings, are pre- 
jiared to respect them; although Mr. Maitland, chap¬ 
lain to the late archbishop of Canterbury, describes 
him and his co-adjutors as “iRobertson, and other 
such very miserable second-hand writers:” (is such the 
jwliteness of Anglo-Catholicism, and the modesty of 
Young England ?)—Dr. Eobertson says: “ The usur¬ 
pations of, the nobles were becoming unbounded and 
intolerable.' They had reduced the great body of the 
people into a state of actual servitude. , The condition 
of wioas dignified with the name of freeman was often 
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little preferable to that of the other.” This statement 
is painfully verified by thousands of facts, which it 
may suit. Young England either to forget or to con¬ 
ceal. His visions of the past may, aecording to Mr. 
Maitland, seem a dream to some, but it is a dream 
“ from which he is not to be awakened by the yelling 
of illiterate agitators;” of course, such “illiterate 
agitators” as EohertsouVand HaUam. I woiild not 
break the slumbers of such an ecclesiastical dreamer; 
and yet, while he sleeps and dreams, the world, aye ! 
and the church, will entertain the conviction that 
serfdom is not a blessing; and that such a state is 
better in memory than in fact—a matter of the past 
than of the present—where the few are tyrants and 
the many slaves. Tet in that time the great had the 
power of fife and death over their slaves. The medi¬ 
eval system was the too faithful type of modem bond¬ 
age. The hallowed right of marriage, the boon tod 
blessing of England, was a proscribed thing; no slave, 
for years and centuries, was allowed to marry; and 
those who subsequently were allowed, obtained the 
privilege only with the authority and sanction of their 
master. To maintain the numbers of the population, 
illicit intercourse was fostered, and widely spread in 
Britain and in almost every part of Europe; so widely 
indeed, that it was almost the imiversal practice of the 
class. The slave-parent of the child increased thus 
the property of tfie master—^for the children of slaves 
were born slaves. Hone can forget the swineherd 
with his collar, and its inscription “ Gurth, the bom 
thrall 6f Cedric;” and Gurth, the man, might have 
been bought or sold with the herd of which he had the 
charge. Through these ages wo can trace no recog¬ 
nition of popular rights. Sometimes an autocracy is 
established, where the iron will of the monarch bent 
all; sometimes an aristocracy, when.the nobles ruled 
the king; sometimes a churchocraiy, when Borne 
ruled both: but except when, as we shall .preseatlty 
ssa 
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see, for Belf-piirposcs tlie people were considered, the 
constitutional rights and prerogatives of the masses 
were never dreamed of. The soldier was somebody; 
so much so, that “ the names of a soldier and a freeman 
were synonymoushis sword was his freehold and 
his franchise: but such was the social condition of 
these ages, that oppression, levelling immortal beings 
with beasts of burden and vendable goods, almost uni¬ 
versally prevailed. These were the dark ages of Eu¬ 
rope ! Let us hope that similar facts elsewhere may 
soon be numbered among the past; among the records 
of the dark ages of our transatlantic sister—America! 

I have incidentally hinted at the existence of poli¬ 
tical struggles for power. Now we hear the defiant 
voice of the sovereign, and now the excommunicating 
ban of the pope. For centuries struggles were main¬ 
tained against the papal power, with various sucees.s 
and with various justice; for if, on the one side, the 
church tried to usurp authority over the state, not less 
truly, on the other, did the state, by its simoniacal 
practices, seek to corrupt the church and make it its 
own tool. Here I am reminded of a remark of Hal- 
1am, as sagacious as it is likely to be overlooked; for 
ecclesiastics in controversy are generally one-sided, and 
too often grasp for themselves that whose use they con¬ 
demn and deprecate in others. Now Hallam remarks, 
“Ecclesiastic, and not merely papal encroachments, 
are what civil governments and the laity in general 
have to resist.” This statement is profoundly, com¬ 
prehensively true. Were I a statesman, I would not 
tolerate the encroachments of any church on my pre¬ 
rogative ; and, as a Christian, the sword of the magis¬ 
trate I would not take to' myself, and never allow 
another Christian to usurp and wield. All history 
confirms the principle I now urge—^that liberty has 
less to fear from the politician than from the ecclesi¬ 
astic. If we now rolled back the dial finger of time, 
and, with the light of truth upon our hearts, imagined 
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oiiTselTea living in the tenth dr eleventh century, it is 
not difficult to determine what, under the shadow of' 
high unchecked ecclesiastical domination, would he 
the fate of one who exercised the prerogative of a man 
and a freeman—of a man daring to think, of 2l freeman 
boldly expressing his thoughts. 

You will not suppose that there were no occasions 
in "which the church threw its shield over the people 
in their struggle with the crown. I do not question 
that the voice of monks often sounded in stem re¬ 
monstrance against royal oppression, and sounded 
often with the power of sincerity. The poor vassals 
of the middle ages frequently found their only protec¬ 
tion by the horns of the mtar, and under the vest¬ 
ments of the priest. Many of the clergy rose from 
the ranks of the poor, and they must have sympa¬ 
thized with them. Their honest Saxon hearts must 
have often pitied them, and their masculine energy 
was bold enough to plead for them. But I may say, I 
hope, without being charged with uncharitableness or 
bigotry, that the mass of the clergy, while they loved 
the people much, loved the church more; ana while 
ready to champion the liberty of the cottage, consi-. 
dered .more prominently and steadily the power of 
the Yatican. Hence the medieval sacerdotal polity: 
it shifted with circumstances. Prom a monarch hum¬ 
bled and crashed by his people, the church could gain 
advantages never expected from him in the flush of 
unassailed and uneelipsed power: what more nsr 
tural, then, than to-throw the shelter of the church 
over the moving of the popular mind ? Or, from the 
favour of the sovereign, largesses and concessions 
might flow to the church if the throne were secured 
against popular discontent: what more easy than to 
establish the royal prerogative, and hush the murmurs 
of the' people by the thunders that boomed from the 
Tiber to the Ehme and the Thames ? The fact seems 
clearly to have been, that whatever was poUtically 
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favourable to Home was morally right. Ecclesiasticai 
politics accordingly, in regard to liberty, were a game 
of expedieneyw-a game, like all games of expediency, 
sure to result,in defeat and disaster, and which de¬ 
served, and in all ages deserves to. see its projects 
swept away by the rude, boisterous, hurricdne-like, 
but purifying and bracing blast of truth and prin¬ 
ciple, virtue and religion. • 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that, at such periods, 
the idea of toleration was completely unknown. The 
church was one in theory and in fact, and allowed of 
no rival. It grasped the sword of the state; and its 
flash fell heavily and swiftly on any that confa-overted 
the dogmas of the sovereign see. Witness the long- 
protracted persecution of the .Tews, vtho seemed a 
Pariah race, an outcast people, the laughing-stock of 
the swineherd serf, and the victim of the needy licen¬ 
tious noble or king; a race whose very decline and 
exile might have touched the soul of chivalry with 
pity, but who only waked the scornful, contemptuous 
anger of chivalrous men; a race who, through all 
the persecution they endured, were sustained in un¬ 
flinching heroism by their unquenchable love to 
fatherland, and the splendid memories of the past; 
memories of their illustrious ancestry, an ancestry more 
ancient and glorious than Norman thane or Saxon 
chief could boast of—^the patriarchal aristocracy of 
ancient Israel. Witness the hills and glens of Hed- 
mont, reelung with the blood of slaughtered saints. 
Witness the council of Constance, where it was de¬ 
creed that “ no faith or promise ought to be kept with 
Huss, by natural, divine, or human law, to the pre¬ 
judice of the Catholic religiona decree soon read in 
the glare of the martyr-fire of the murdered saint, 
murdered by the authority of the church in council, 
and in the fime of an imperial safe-conduct; and 
proving in his death that the church had as little 
conscience, as little sense of justice, as it was destitute 
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of bowels of merCT; and showing the abject, craven, 
and degraded conation to which, in the Degiiming of , 
the fifteenth centuiy, the church had reduced' the 
princes of Europe, on whom, while they Mssedt with 
catholic emotion the toe of the pope, his heel ^|ted 
with heavy-crushing force. % 

After this rapid survey of the political features of 
the middle ages, in which—amid the shifting of differ¬ 
ent orders, and the heavings of the masses, the des* 
potism of the sovereign, the haughty and growing 
usuipations of the nobles, the intrigues qr patriotism 
of the church—society was in general marked by two 
plain antipodal distinctions; composed of two classes— 
the rich and the poor, the serf and the lord; and that 
the happiness of such society, over which some .now 
dote, who apparently wish the restoration, consisted 
chiefly in feats of valour—splendid festivities—dreamy 
indolence; the question would naturally arke. Is 
society politicaUy and socially safer now f Is society 
politically and socially happier now ? 

In reply, it caimot be denied that there is an 
amount of suffering, large in reality, but still larger in 
appearance—and larger in appearance because stand¬ 
ing out in the concentration of cities and large towns 
instead of being diffused over the country—than what 
was brought into view in the feudal ages. But if 
enjoyment consists in action, in progress, m the' cul¬ 
ture and expansion of mind, and not in mere animal, 
enjoyment, m mere moral and intellectual vegetation, 
then the amount of present enjoyment unspeakably 
exceeds the medieval; and the mechanic 'with pro-', 
petty that the law protects, and a mind that feasts ip 
its. own thcjughts, in its own knowledge, possesses 
rhdier, truerl more rational bliss—^thp, happiness 
tAe.man —than the serf; or even the greatest baronial 
lord of the middle ages. Nor can we deny th^ 
socieiy may be occasionally in violent spasmodic 
ihrdes.of legislation in modem times; bu1<,|pud^ 
as® 
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we liave a guarantee for its stability unknown when 
the-despotic will of one man could crash the people, 
or the wild brute passions of the multitude were 
stimulated by the intriguing ambition of the church, 
or i^ressed by its ghostly superstitions ; and in the 
intelligent artisans of our country, its industrious 
tradesmen and shopkeepers, its enterprising men- 
charts, we hare a great middle class, a great moral 
breakwater, against which the surges of anarchy* 
or of despotism may dash and foam, but dash and 
foam in vain! 

In glancing at the mteeaet, ehiiosophioax, and 
nrTEiiLECTTTAii phenomena of the middle ages, it is 
necessary still further to cherish the spirit of moder¬ 
ation and to avoid the extreme views of this subject; ■ 
one of which represents the ignorance of the middle 
ages as of the most Cimmerian character,"and the other 
exaggerates their learning and knowledge. I presume 
that one source of such antagonistic opinions may be 
found in the point of vision selected. In so protracted 
a period; ignorance and knowledge must have had 
many phases and degrees; and the estimate of the 
entire will, in the absence of a comprehensive, philo¬ 
sophic grasp, depend on the individual age surveyed, 
and the measure of its information and mind. For 
instance, if we take the tenth century as the medieval' 
intellectual type, aU is profoundly gloomy; but that 
was the iron age of Europe in thought and religiom 
If we take, on the contrary, the twelfth or thirteenth 
century as the medieval model, a large amount of sci- 
ence—of mental power—would chara^rize the whole. 
But then these were centuries when the heavens, 
black as night, were opening, and the morning twi¬ 
light dawning and soon to burst into the light and 
grory of the Keformation. 2^. Maitland represents 
rae one class sincerely and conscientiously, and strug- 
gtes hald-to reverse or modify the views advanced by 
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l>t.' Eobeitson pnd Hallam, who represent the other. 
Now it must be confessed, that many important, and 
valuable discoveries occurred during the period in 
question.' Peruvian or Jesuit’s bark was discovered 
to heal the frame, and gunpowder invented to mangle 
it. Paper was invented for the cheap and easy trins- 
mission of thought from man to man, and generation 
to generation; and the mariner’s compass constructed 
to guide the ship over the hitherto trackless deserts 
of the ocean. These were great things ; and the ages 
that produced them could not strictly, critically, be 
called dark and barbarous. The elementary principles 
of education, however—namely, reading and writing-^ 
were rare acquirements. An uncovered, bare-footed, 
ragged, village urchin can now do what kings then, in 
many cases, could not—sign his own name. Prom 
the sixth century, the downward progress of letters is 
appalling. No favour was shown in the seventh cen- 
tuTy to arts or letters; and the means of instruction 
committed by pious zeal to the church were lost or 
perverted by a lazy, corrupt episcopate. The most 
tawdry eloquence obtained—the sublimest topics were 
degraded, the simplest mystified—^by vtilgar, ignorant 
affectation. Charlemagne indeed, endeavoured nobly, 
in France, in the eighth century, to dispel that dark¬ 
ness, and deliver the people from their barbarous, 
ignorance, but struggled almost abortively. The col- 
Iwion between the Eastern and Western Chiirehes pro¬ 
duced the natural result of controversy—the sharp¬ 
ening of wit, the acquisition* of knowledge, and the 
cultivation of eloquence—all to -be employed for the 
maintenance and vindication of opinion and sentiment. 
But, perhaps Europe owed more to Arabia than to 
Prance; to*abylon than to Paris; to the caliph 
Abdallah than to the imperial Charlemagne. Prom 
the Euphrates flowed the tide of Greek literature over 
Europe—improving its style, elevating the character 
of its studies, and quickening the genius of its 
ass 
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students; while ouy own great Alfred displayed the 
wisdom and liberality of a large breast and enlight¬ 
ened policy, in his princely elforts to revive learning in 
England. These, however, were but temporary gleams, 
and soon, alas ! lost in the surrounding darkness and 
cortuption. 

Perhaps I address no young man—who has read 
histoiT—^who is ignorant of the fact, that what learn¬ 
ing there was then was in the possession of the 
monks; and that to them it is owing that letters at 
all survived; and, above all, I believe that the word of 
God was preserved and transmitted. This, with all 
our sincere and conscientious opposition to Popery, 
we ought never to forget. Honour to whom honour 
is due, be he Catholic or Protestant! In their cells— 
working quietly, laboriously, self-denyingly—sat the 
monks, unseen and unostentatiously, perhaps edacing 
from some ancient veUum manuscript some poem of 
by-gone ages, to trace upon that veUum a nobler 
theme, a sublimer and more glorious declaration; 
continuing their labour of love from day to day, and 
night to night; transcribing the oracles of Heaven, or 
the wisdom and teaching of some early father. All 
honour, I repeat, be to their memory, for the heroic 
self-sacrifice, which led them, not like their compeer 
monastics, to the field of fight or the revelry of 
courts, but to a more blessed, though unostentatious, 
work! We are not, however,, to suppose that this 
was the general—much less the universal—^habit and 
labour of monastic life. The complaint ofi Alfred was 
this: “ that there was not a priest, from the Humber 
to the Thames, who understood the Liturgy in his 
mother tongue, or who could translate the easiest 
piece of Latin; and that, from the Thadite to thd sea, 
the ecclesiastics were, if possible, still more ignorant.” 
In an ecclesiastical comsel, even dignified clergy 
were found who could not subscribe their own names 
to the canons declared and fashioned by themselves. 
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Nor ia it less observable, that the great points of 
thought were rather the subfciitics of casuist^, than 
the profound broad matters of philosophy. The in- 
tfeliect of Europe was moulded in scholastic forms— 
a dialectic phrase was niore important than a grave 
weighty truth. The scholastic system, devised for the 
defence of the errors of a corrupt system of religion, 
fettered arid thralled reason. Mind moved in a uni¬ 
form circle. Argumentation became a mere syllogism. 
The e,vpandod spirit of modern philosophy was un¬ 
known. Its great hierophant. Bacon, had not yet 
appeared. It was reserved for the Keformation at 
once to disenthral the heart from priestcraft, and the 
understanding from the chains of a cold contracted 
logic; from the worship of mere verbal subtilties,— 
those verbal subtilties of which it has been justly said 
that “a passion for them is one of the characteristics 
of a low state of rinprovement.” The medieval philo¬ 
sophers were jugglers in words: the modern philoso¬ 
pher is an espounder of things. 'The one shone in 
the dexterity of his jwx de mots; the other in the 
sober daring of his research, the penetration of his 
intellect, and the magnanimous calmness of his sub¬ 
mission to truth! 

But, even with such disadvantages, no provision 
was made for the intcUectual progress of the masses 
The science of the d.ay was locked up iu a dead lan¬ 
guage. The democracy was almost utterly and uni¬ 
formly abandoned to ignorance. Pew of their number, 
if guilty of .crime, could challenge the benefit of clergy. 
I Would not say it was the policy of their age to keep 
the people in ignorance, but we know that our policy 
is different—^to scatter the light of knowledge and the 
genfts of thought; and such is not only the policy, 
but the practice of the modern church and modem 
times, since the im.aginary interview of Luther 
and the Devil, at whose head the reformer threw 
his inkstand, showing in thgt ; myth the great 
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truth, that ink is stronger than holy 'water. Be¬ 
fore 'that t.me the many were the ignorant—light¬ 
hearted, and faithful, manly as they were even in 
bondage, but still ignorant. The few are the ignorant 
now; and there lies the difference of the past and 
present times. Go back to the 'period when, accord¬ 
ing to Hallam, most contracts were verbal, because 
notaries could not be found fit to draw- up charters; 
when treaties were written in an ungrammatical and 
barbarous form, almost to an incredible degree;—to 
those times, of which Hallam says that scarcely any 
monument of their literature has been preserved, ex¬ 
cept a few jejune chronicles, the vilest legends of 
saints, or verses equally destitute of spirit and niethi. 
Go back to Eome—the centre of papal power in the 
civilized world, of which a council, held in 992, asserts 
that scarcely a single person was found in that city 
who knew the first elements of letters! I’ass to 
8pain, iu which, in the age of Charlemagne, not one 
priest in a thousand coidd address a common letter of 
salutation to another! Then overleap the distance 
of time and space, and enter this hall in Becember, 
] 848, and upon this platform you see standing a day- 
labourer, to receive from the hands of a prospective 
peer—not the swineherd’s collar—not the vassal’s 
brand—not the monastic penance—but a prize, for 
an essay in vindication of the blessedness and bene¬ 
fits of the Lord’s day; the creation of his own mind, 
and the writing of his own'hand! And he was 
but one of a thousand—honest, though hard and 
homy-handed men, toiling for their daily bread in the 
miiK.'S beneath the earth, or the manufactories upon 
its surface! 

I hope I am not insensible to the charms of ro¬ 
mance—the romance of chivalry- and knighthood— 
the romance even of daring ambition and of gigantic 
crime; but much more glorious and romantic to my 
mind is the age in which we live, when the hands that 
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once would have wielded the spear or pointed the 
arrow, now wield the pen; when the brains that once 
would have been wasted in dreamy indQlenoe or in 
foolish revels, consecrate their powers to uphold the 
law of Sinai; and when, under the patronage of the 
first of European monarchs, such a meeting should be 
held, not for feats of valour, but for deeds of truth, 
and to uphold that sabbath that strengthens a na¬ 
tion’s mind into the repose of power, not by the di¬ 
versions of the field, but by the manly, soul-felt, soul- 
toning meditations of the closet; and over-canopies 
the throne with a cloud of celestial might, because 
establishing its foundations in justice and truth! 

In contemplating the political condition of Europe 
during these periods, one is almost constrained to 
wonder at the usurpation and tyranny established and 
exercised by Eome over sovereign and .people. Our 
feelings of wonder are increased when we consider the 
MOEAt AND BEEiaiors CHAEACXEE of those by whom 
that power was wielded. 

I do not mean to assert or insinuate that in the 
Eoman Catholic church there were no traces of virtue, 
no men of eminent godliness. In that church, which 
gave birth in modem times to a Fenelon and a Pascal, 
there were, in its darkest times, many a holy monk 
and pope that stmggled against the crimes of the 
clergy, though doomed to struggle fruitlessly. The 
darkest annals of clerical, episcopd, papal life, contain 
some bright exceptions of individuals marked by learn¬ 
ing, and eminent for piety as for station and ecclesias¬ 
tical rank. Cardinals—mdignaht at the wickedness 
of their brethren, and at the dishonour done to Grod’s 
law, and tremblmg for the safety of the church—^re¬ 
monstrated against clerical sins, in tones, now persua¬ 
sive, now severe. But these were the exceptions. At 
the pontifical court, the mysteries of our holy faith, of 
which we should never speak without solemni^ and 
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overshadowing fear, were a jest and a acorn. The 
mass had no sooner been performed than the priests 
turned it into ridicule, and looked with contempt upon 
the poor people, in whose minds they had fostered the 
belief that they could be saved by the act in which 
they had been engaged. Infidelity was the fashion of 
the times. Obscenity and lust unmentionable—ob¬ 
scenity and lust, from which the most boisterous and 
wicked man in this haU—supposing such a one to be 
present—^would shudder with indignation and scorn, 
widely prevailed, and was the rage of the time. Within 
the halls of the pontiff even, sensuality, intrigue, ava¬ 
rice, and murder held their carnival. I have alluded 
to the most favourable, take now the worst specimens 
of medieval morals. Cffisar Borgia, the son of pope 
Alexander the Sixth, had his own brother killed when 
sitting at their mother’s table, and his body thrown 
into the Tiber. His brother-in-law he caused to be 
stabbed upon the steps of the palace. The latter did 
not die, but was earned home; and such was the sus¬ 
picion engendered by the vices of the age, that his 
■wife and sister prepared and gave him his food, fearful 
that poison nught be administered to him. Csesar 
Borgia, losing patience, called in the common execu¬ 
tioner of his wnl, and had him murdered. As was the 
life ofthe son, so was the death of the father. A car¬ 
dinal was rich, and the pope wanted money. The cook 
was poor, and he was bribed to prepare a poisoned 
dish. The cardinal loved life ns much as the pope 
loved money, and by a judiciously administered bribe, 
the dish intended for himself was presented to the 
. pope, and the infallible head of the church died the 
victim of his own schemes. 

From pope to pope corruption m manners existed 
all but universally ; so that even dissolute sovereigns 
denounced the crimes of the clergy, and the voice of 
an ambassador was heard, 'in a solemn conclave, de- 
elaring the wickedness of the lives of the clergy 
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to be SO gross that it could not be related without 
offence.' Our wonder is, that Europe could have 
tolerated such a state of religion and morals so long; 
and our second wonder is, that a religion, pure in 
itself, could have lived beneath such a mass of rub¬ 
bish, superstition, and crime; a wonder only solved 
and explained when wo reflect that, while associat¬ 
ed with iniquity as it was, it was divine, and God pre¬ 
served it in those barbarous and dark times, that it 
might burst out in beauty and freshness in another 
period. 

The religion of the people was what might have 
been expected under such guidance and examples. 
Wo have no reason to assume that, in the middle ages, 
there was anything like infidelity among the people. 
No; they might have shuddered as they hearcj. the 
priest, after celebrating the mass, scornfully denying 
its redity; thus dashing the hope of forgiveness from 
the poor man’s soul; but amongst them was a wither¬ 
ing and withered, dried formalism. There were pa¬ 
geantry and rites increasing as piety declined. The 
altar stood, but its fire was quenched. Magnificent 
cathedrals, frequented from admiration of the glory 
of art—the treasures they contained—more than 
from spiritual love of God; splendid processions, 
gorgeous vestments, clouds of incense, frequent jubi¬ 
lees, continued crusades, ^ilOTimages, indulgences 
numberless, and for every land and manner of fife, 
reduced religion into a mere mockery, made it a 
drama, now grotesque, now terrific—a drama where 
sacerdotal actors amused or appalled millions of spec¬ 
tators ; in a word, reduced Europe into a mausoleum 
of souls, one vast charnel-house, a terrible scene of 
spiritual, moral, living death. 

The general character of these pontiffs has been 
glanced at; but the individual varieties are endless. 
Alexander I have mentioned as infamous for his 
crimes. He was foEowed by Julius, whose spirit was 
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martial and fierce, and whose ambition aimed at uni- 
‘versal authority. His unconquerable spirit scorned 
tlie princes of Europe; his great aim was to increase 
the territory of the' church. In one of his enterprizes, 
as he passed the Tiber, he cast the keys of Peter into 
its muddy waters, saying, “The keys of Peter have 
never helped moand then drawing his sword from 
its scabbard, added, “ I will now sec what the sword 
of Paul can do for me.” Again the scene is changed, 
and Leo the Tenth appears; an intellectual epicure, 
full of contempt for mere episcopal etiquette, j'et 
fostering genius, profuse of wealth, but lavishmg 
his wemth on temporal things. Such was Eome- 
papal: typified in Alexander, living in unblushing 
profligacy; Julius, burning with intense military am¬ 
bition ; Leo, of refined atheistic intellectualism—one 
in irreligion, though diflTcreut in its phase; Home, the 
seat and stronghold of error, the haunt of moral and 
spiritual night! 

Prom it we pass to a different spot, and behold a 
stripling who is destined to pour light on its terrible 
darkness. The son of an honest Saxon miner, a poor 
student, is begging his bread in the neighbourhood of 
Magdeburg, and singing songs from door to door to 
obtain food for his frame. He enters a college at 
Erfurt, with no wealth to procure his subsistence, no 
protection to shield his helplessness: a place where 
were no intellectual treasures, such as the Vatican 
could boast of; no sculptures, no paintings, whose 
breathing poetry could elevate his soul or fashion 
his taste; but in its humble library he stumbles, by 
seeming accident, upon a book, and that book open.s 
up an evangelical a^calypse, a new world—a world 
of spiritual thought. In that new world, the scales 
feU from his eyes, and the manacles that had hitherto 
bound his heart were burst asunder. There was 
found the harbinger light which scattered in its pro¬ 
gress the darkness that long.brooded over Europe! 
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That book web the Bible! that beggar-student was 
Luther! 

From the moment, to which I have now referred, 
the strife began in earnest—strife, not dynastic; 
strife, not of the schools, or their logic; a strife, not 
of races, of Frenchmen, Italians, or Germans, but a 
strife mightier far and mightiest of all, the strife of 
mind; of progress against fixedness j of truth and life 
against formalism; of manly thought against fantastic 
symbolism; of the cross against the crucifix; of mo¬ 
dem civilization against medieval barbarism. That 
strife began then, and is going on now. Changes are 
occurring, young men, on the face of Europe. Ee- 
member, that you live in the nineteenth century, and 
that you have your part to perform in its revoluti ons. 
Events, more rapid and more dramatic than any the 
middle ages witnessed, are now of" eveiy-day occur¬ 
rence. From that seven-hilled city, which was the 
centre and nucleus of ecclesiastical power for up¬ 
wards of a thousand years, its own great head himself 
is a fugitive—a fugitive from his temporal subjects, 
on whom he, one of the mildest and gentlest of men, 
lavished the highest largesses and concessions—a 
fugitive in disguise, and sheltered by the miserable, 
degraded, Neapolitan throne. Meanwhile, the work, 
of which the morning-beam feU on Luther in Erfiirt, 
is still advancing amid the rocking of nations, the 
shaking of dynasties, the flight of popes and emperors, 
the exposure of “ organized hypocrisy,” and the down- 
fal of military despotism; proceeding in the quiet of 
true power, proceeding with no stealthy foot, and with 
no loud boast, but with the energy or truth, and ad¬ 
vancing to that period when the civilization com¬ 
menced in the fifteenth century shall be completed; 
when the Eeformation work shall be perfect; when 
light shall have completely dispelled the darkness, 
tmth triumph over error, and the whole world shall 
glisten in the lustre and loveliness of the gospel of 
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OOP Holjr Master: that period, when He shall come 
Jvhose right it is to reign; whose right, tyranny and 
superstition may usurp or challenge, but which shall 
be established universally and for ever, amid the sym¬ 
phony of earth and heaven, of angels and of men; 
and with the lofty, thrilling, and long-protracted 
song, “Babylon,” the seat of error and anti-christ; 
“Babylon,” the seat of superstition, of oppression, 

“ is fallen, is fallen,” and shdl rise no more! 

It is delightful to feel that these changes are not 
more majestic in purity and blessedness than they are 
certain of realization. Dim shadows may rest on 
and seem to elongate the interval that divides the 
struggling present and the triumphant future. Sud¬ 
den outbreaks of society may apparently arrest the* 
progress, and indefinitely protract the issues of the 
encounter. But these issues are certain, final, beatific, 
glorious. Remember, however, my dear young friends, 
that stupendous as is the conflict—in the fierceness 
of its struggles, and the glory of its rewards—on you, 
all, and bach, the greatest responsibility is devolved 
in connexion with it. The victory shall, and must be 
achieved, though you take no part in gaining it. You 
may witness its course in uninfluential apathy^ No! 
that you cannot do; no apathy is uninfluential. 
Torpor, listlessness, are infectious; and the sloth of 
one may deaden the hearts, and unstring the courage, 
and paralyze the arms of thousands. How pleasing to 
contrast the hallowed' and lasting results of influence 
employed righteously—of the quiet example, or sim¬ 
ple suggestions of a young man in a counting-house, 
or shop, at the draper’s counter, or mechanic’s bench, 
in cheering an undisciplined stripling, or a prodigal 
in the first yearning of reawakened love—or of the 
repressive power, the awfulness of goodness, in check¬ 
ing the sceptical sneer, or licentious jest of the 
moral, living, walking pestilences that swarm in places 
of business. Let me then beseech you, young men. 
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to be men in ligbt, principle, and piety. Be men m 
courage for the times, bold to think, to feel, to act- 
Each of you is a centre of power—of the highest oi 
all power, moral and spiritual; draw its light from 
heaven. Each of you is a centre; throw its light upon 
the earth, scattering around you the rays of celestial 
light into some companion’s soul, from which they shall 
emanate and settle in ever-expanding circles on others. 
Let each act thus—aud, however humble his position, 
he shall join in the jubilant song, and the imperishable 
honours of the redeemed ! Fill then your souls with 
the inspiration of the subject—the progress of society, 
of the church, from medieval ignorance, and lawless¬ 
ness, and oppression, and superstition, to millennial 
knowledge, and order, and freedom, and truth. Ad¬ 
vance in that line individually ; try to bring others into 
it; and thus, by the combined force of example and 
direct effort, you will accelerate that social condition 
when the duties of each class, being defined by the law, 
shall be discharged in the spirit of the Bible; aud 
society shall rest in the harmony of predictive vision— 
undisturbed by war—unclouded by sin; and your 
hearts shall thrill with pure joy and holy gratitude 
that you have been allowed, however feebly, to hasten 
on so splendid a consummation. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF iS48. 


Mt duty to night, sir, is to submit a few remarks on 
the French Revolution oF 1848. 

In the year 1793, just after the revolutionists of 
the day had perpetrated the executions known as the 
“ massacres of Septemher,” a young man of the blood 
royal, who had distinguished himself in the revolu¬ 
tionary army, presented himself to Danton, and re¬ 
monstrated on the excesses that had been committed. 
“ Young man,” said the revolutionist, “ you are too 
young to judge of these things. To comprehend them 
you must be in our place. Go back to the army; 
fight bravely, but do not needlessly expose your life. 
You have yet many years before you; France does not 
love a Republic. She has the habits, the weaknesses, 
the needs of a monarchy. After our storms, she will 
return to it, and you shall be king. Adieu, young 
man, remember the prediction of Danton!” These 
words might have been prophetic. After a race of 
unbridled madness, France was yoked to the triumph¬ 
ant car of a haughty soldier, and for a time was so 
elated to see the number of captives dragged at the 
wheels of that car as to forget that, to xmge its progress, 
she had to bear a crushing yoke and to make almost 
deadly efibrts. But the smiter was smitten; and the 
crown of France shone once more on a Bourbon brow. 
In a short time, however, the restored dynasty had ex¬ 
hausted aU the little respect reserved for them by the 
French people, and, in fifteen years, had exhausted 
even their forbearance. The throne of France was 
again vacant, and the French people called to occupy 
it the very man to whom Danton had so long before 
prophesied that destiny. He brought to this elevation 
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great mental ;powers, a knowledge of tke people and 
government of every free countiy, an experience in pri¬ 
vate and political vicissitudes never, perhaps, equalled 
in a prince, and, withal, exemplary personal habits. 
Never, perhaps, did natural aptitude to govern, and 
an education calculated to fit for governing, meet so 
completely in one individual. When he was firmly 
established on the throne of llVanee, her friends might 
well hope that the time had come when Providence, 
in mercy to her distraction^, was about to accord her 
a wise government, and a'liappy progress. But, no ; 
“ his hand was stretched out still.” 

About twelve mouths ago, on the 28th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1847, I was passing the Place de la Concorde, on 
my way to visit a prisoner of some note in the colls 
of the Cmieiergerie. My progress was arrested by a 
file of National Guards which stretched from the 
Tiiileries, across the bridge, to the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. On the other side of the road was a similar 
file, of troops of the line. The wind was blowing cold 
and moist, with scattered flakes of 'snow. All the 
soldiers, both civic and regular, looked shivering and 
discontented. It was evident that whatever duty they 
were on, yielded no animating feeling to warm them 
in that chill wind. “What is taking place to-day?” 

I asked of a national guard. “ Tho king is going to 
open parliament,” -he replied, with the most perfect 
indifference. 1 turned away with a presentiment 
chfily as the day; for 1 felt tiiat tho king, in passing 
through that cold guard, was about to open a session 
that must be critical for his throne and dynasty. 

The causes which led to an expectation that the 
session of 1847-8 would be critical are soon told. In 
Paris existed a small but very determined republican 
party. They were sorely disappointed, in 1830, to see 
a monarchy arise out of a revolution. They imme¬ 
diately set all their force to malign the policy of the 
new king, and to mar his good name. This plan 
they prosecuted throughout his reign, with a perse¬ 
verance rare in Erenchmen, and did much to alienate 
from Louis Philippe the affections of his people. His 
own character unhappily subserved their purpose. 
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Aitliough possessed of unlimited revenues, his court 
exhibited none of that splendour that would titilate 
fashion or foster trade. The impression was univer- 
• sal, that to acquire, for himself and his family, trea¬ 
sures and power, was the solo object of his existence. 
Towards the latter part of his reign it began to bo 
freely asserted that his,avarice was not only un- 
kingiy, but unprincipled. To such a point had things 
proceeded, that shortly before his downfal it w.as 
repe.ated by all, and believed by many, that some 
railway companies bad not found prodigious bribes 
spurned even by the royal hand. A conviction had 
also arisen and widely spread that, in ruling the nation, 
the sole principle on which he relied was corruption. 
The whole constituency of Franco numbered only 
240,000. The king multiplied public offices till the 
government had in its p.ay a number of men greater 
than that of the electors of the entire kingdom. 
Every man who had, or hoped to have, a relative in 
office, w.as expected to support, at the elections, the 
ministerial candidate. Thus did the ministry secure 
for itself a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. Of 
the 450 members of that chamber, 204 were actually 
holders of place and in the pay of the government; 
thus making that body simply an instrument of the 
royal will. The peers, again, were not hereditary, as 
with us-, but were named for life by the king; that 
house, also, was therefore but an instrument of the 
royal will. Thus the three estates of the realm were 
virtually merged in the cabinet. Besides this, an 
opinion, whether true or false, had become almost 
universal, that the king by his ability and his obsti¬ 
nacy subjected to his own plans every minister who 
came into his service. Instead, therefore, of the 
odium of unpopular measures falling only on the 
king’s advisers, it chiefly fell upon. his own head. 
Again, during Hs reign, the taxes gradually increased: 
tin, in profound peace, they were more ljurdensome 
than under’ZJ&poloon, amid his gigantic wars. 

In this state of things arose a cry for parliamentary 
reform. The government had taken from the people 
the right of meeting in public, except under special 
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permission of the authorities. That permission ■was 
granted to hold reform dinners or banquets in differ¬ 
ent parts of IVance. At these banquets the king’s 
personal politics were freely criticised, and, on some 
occasions, his name was even omitted from the list of 
toasts. A feeling of dissatisfaction spread throughout 
the country. Then appeared Lamartine’s “ History 
of the Girondists,” shedding a new lustre on the old 
revolutionists. Upon this came the famine year; 
the people of I'rance suffered much; and, though 
wrongly, yet very naturally, attributed their suffer¬ 
ings to Loiiis Philippe. T?he Spanish marriages fol¬ 
lowed, and then he lost that moral strength which he 
had always derived from his alliance with England. 
Many, and especially Lamartine, now began to pro¬ 
phesy his downfal. While this was fresh in the 
pubhc mind came the trial of M. Te.ste, a peer and a 
former minister. This gave to the public himentable 
proof of what they had all along believed—that the 
government was odiously corrupt. Close upon this 
came the tragic murder of the Duchess de Praslin, by 
her husband. The two circumstances raised among 
the populace a loathing and contempt of the peerage. 
I knew a water-carrier, a man of the lowest class in 
Paris, who just at that time, when addressed by the 
opprobrious epithet of canaille, replied, “ Tou may call 
me anything you like, but a peer of Prance.’* Blow 
followed blow. In the Swiss war, the French had- 
their feelings outraged, by seeing their national 'di¬ 
plomacy employed on the side of the Jesuits. Italy 
became a spring of political excitement. The French 
were not a little chafed to see nations, whom they 
had been wont to despise, making swift progress in 
liberties, just at the time when they felt the hand of a 
powerful monarch dragging themselves back to the 
old.despotism of Louis xiv. 

Under such circumstances did the session of 1847-8 
open ; and for such reasons did every man, acquainted 
with the country, look to the opening of that sessiqn 
with intense'anxiety. All felt that either the king 
must that day announce some conciliatory measures, 
or the country must pass through struggles more or 
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less disastrous; that, in fact, Franco was brought to 
one of those crises, when of two things one is inevita¬ 
ble—reform or revolution. 

In a few hours from the moment I have mentioned, 
the report was rushing over France like a whirlwind, 
that, in the speech from the throne, the hoary monarch, 
instead of conciliating the people, had stigmatized 
every man who attended the reform banquets as 
“ blind and hostile.” In England, a hard word hurts; 
but in France, a hard word bums. Those two words 
were that evening on the lips of every man in Paris. 
They might have been creative, for they called into 
existence around the unhappy king a host of passions 
truly “blind and hostile.” The deputies of the oppe 
sition were stung. The ministry insisted on rejieat- 
ing the odious words in the address to. the crown. 
.Tust then fell upon the ear of Paris, tidings that the 
banquet projected in the 12th arrondissement had 
been prohibited by the government. The crisis had 
come. Charles x. had violated the liberty of opinion 
in the press; Louis Philippe now violated the liberty 
of opinion in speech. Charles x. fell; would Louis 
-Philippe stand ? This question shot through the 
heart of France. Nows now came that the Sicilians 
had successfully risen against the Neapolitan Bour¬ 
bons ; ^fJid that, in Bavaria, the people had humbled 
their king by a public tumult. Upon the excitable 
‘Parisians neither of these events was lost. The 
deputies of the opposition resolved- to hold the ban¬ 
quet in spite of the government, daring them to pro¬ 
secute. The government promised to allow them to 
meet, but threatened prosecution. To avoid tumult, 
the site of the banquet was changed, from the 12th 
arrondissement to the Champs Mysees—from the 
Bethnal Green of Paris to its Hyde Park. Two days 
before the banquet was to occur, its conductors pub¬ 
lished the programme of a procession; and such was 
the lack of liberty in France, that a procession for a 
political purpose amounted almost to an act of rebel¬ 
lion. They even went so far as to assign a place in 
the procession to such national spiards as might choose 
to attend in uniform. The wans of Paris were soon 
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covered with proclamations, and groups of men were 
everywhere reading them with looks that augured no 
good. I joined one group, consisting wholly of work¬ 
men. They read in silence, except one; who, on com¬ 
ing to the words, “The Banquet is pbohibited,” 
iust raiaed his shoulders and said, “That’s beautiful!” 
A-s Monday the 2l8t of i’ebruary closed, every one 
feared that Paris, which had so often been stained 
with blood, would be stained with blood again. 

• Tuesday came—an English eye would not have 
observed anything' very remarkable in the Champs 
Elysees that morning. There was simply a large 
number of blouses. Here, I ought perhaps to say, 
that in Prance the popular designation of a man of 
the working class is “ a blousethat of a man of any 
other class “ a coat.” The working men, almost with¬ 
out exception, wear just such a coat of blue linen as 
we see on our butchers ; hence their common appella¬ 
tion. On the morning in question, then, these mouses 
covered the Champs Elysees. Here and there thej' 
stood in little groups of twenty or thirty, such as 
would hardly have led an Englishman to ask what they 
were doing. But those who knew Prance well pointed 
to those little knots of debaters, and said, “ Something 
will come out of that.” 

The palace of the Tuileries stands with its^nd on 
the right bank of the Seine, and i-uns in one long line 
toward the interior of the town. On the western 
front of the palace stretches, for perhaps a furlong, 
the Tuileries gardens, diversified with parterres, 
ponds, groves, avemues, and statuary. These gardens 
open westward, on the Place do la Concorde—^a sjja- 
cious area, having in a circle round it several majestic 
statues, symbolizing the chief cities of Prance. In¬ 
terspersed with these are richly ^ded and fluted 
Corinthian columns, which serve as lamp-posts. The 
Place is watered by two fountains, elaborately mag¬ 
nificent ; and between these a tall Egyptian obeli& 
stands in a right line ’nith the centre window of the 
palace. Standing at the foot of this obelisk, ypi hajve 
the Champs Elysees, stretching westward.' are 

simply a grove, skirted on one side by mansions, on 
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bhe other by the Seine, and pierced hy sundry noble 
avenues. One of these, in a right line with the obe- 
Ksk, leads the eye up through the grove for a full 
mile, where, at the crest of a rising ground, stands 
Napoleon’s unequalled triumphal arch. If the eye 
turn to the right of the obelisk, it jOnds a long line 
of colonnaded building, with a spacious opening in 
the centre, which opening terminates in the stately 
Corinthian peristyle of the new church of the Made¬ 
leine. On your other hand flows the Seine, having, 
just on its further bank, the twelve graceful columns 
of the Chamber of Deputies. Thus, when standing 
in the Place de la Concorde, so associated with all 
the revolutionary history of Prance, you have on one 
side the palace of the Bourbons, on another, the em¬ 
peror’s towering arch, on a third, the classic Made¬ 
leine, and on the fourth, the Seine and the national 
le^iative hall. 

Upon this gorgeous centre of artistic ^ill, con¬ 
verged the politick, interest of the day. The Place 
was crowded with troops. An unarmed populace 
overflowed around them. The square in which stands 
the Madeleine was also fllled with troops, and, axes 
added to their equipment, testified to an expectation 
of barricades. Here, along the Boulevards, and in 
the cliief streets, the shops were shut, and the 
“blouses” were crowding. But no arms, no organi¬ 
zation, no preparation for revolt, could be anywhere 
seen. Everybody had come out, expecting to see 
something; but no one was prepared to move. “ WiU 
anything take place?” you asked; “No,” said one, 
“ how can there be a revolution ? There are 80,000 
troops in Paris.” “No,” said another, “there will be 
nothing; we have no arms.” “No;” said another, 
“ there are too many spies, and no organization! ” 
Amother, more thoughtful, says, “ No, there will be 
nothing, unless an accident occurs; but if an accident 

occur, ah! then -” And through the whole city 

appeared to spread this feeling—that the destiny of 
the country was suspended on an accident. 

On%e-eiitering the Place de la Concorde, after a 
tonl^’of the city, I found the people running away in 
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apparently great good humour. Seeing nothing se¬ 
rious, I passed on against the stream; but, after 
having emerged ftom it, and passed by the soldiers, I 
found that what seemed merely a scamper of the mob 
had been caused by a charge of horse, in which some 
people *were kiUed. This began a real irritation. 
A party attempted the Chamber of Deputies, but 
were repulsed. A handful of men going to a small 
post in the Champs Elys6es, one of them climbed up 
by the roof, and called upon the soldiers to lay down 
their arms. They might easily have shot him; but 
they quietly allowed themselves fb be disarmed and 
sent . away. Proceeding up the Champs Elysees, I 
found the gamins de Paris —the urchins of the town— 
piling a heap of chairs and forms in the grand avenue, 
as a mock barricade, and busying themselves at the 
same time by breaking the lamps. Actual barricades 
soon followed in the neighbourhood. 

SuppoSe that, just as a Chelsea omnibus is passing 
the end of Southampton Street, some dozen lads rush 
to the heads of the horses and tell the driver to dis¬ 
mount. The driver is docile (for it is alwws so in 
Paris), and quietly leads his horses away. The lads 
then overthrow the omnibus across the end of the 
street. Some of them look out for other vehicles. The 
rest pull up paving stones, and fill the prostrate om¬ 
nibus to give it weight. Presently a cab is added, then 
a coal-wagon, then a wood-cart, while paving-stones 
are dUigehtly heaped up, till a mass some fifteen or 
twenty feet broad at the base, and ten or twelve 
feet high, ofiers a breastwork from behind which a fire 
may be directed with comparative safety against any 
assailant in front. The two comer houses of South¬ 
ampton Street are now occupied, and men with mus¬ 
kets placed at each window, so that no troiiSps can 
reach the front of the barricade without being ex¬ 
posed to a fibre. To prevent an attack in the rear, the 
other end of the street is barricaded in the same way. 

The barricades began in the afternoon. The sleets 
of Paris shortly echoed to sounds that, than]^ : 0Dd! 
never trouble ours—three short taps of a dfunq 
a stranger would hear without emotion; but whic^ on 
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a day like that, make every heart in Paris leap. 
“Take your sac! take your sac! take your sac!” cried 
the drums of the National Guard. It was the voice 
of the king summoning his civic militia to rush to 
arms. The emotion caused by that call was intense. 
AU knew that the ministry had not called, out the 
National Guard in the morning, simply because they 
could not trust them; and, therefore, looked on this 
late appeal to their loyalty as sure proof that matters 
had become threatening. Pew of the National Guard 
obeyed the call, for the want of confidence in them 
shown in the morning was felt as an affiont. 

Called by duty to follow the rappel drum down the 
Hue de Chaillot, I foimd the people in high’excite¬ 
ment ; and the sentry at a post busily chatting with 
women and gamins ! On returning into the Champs 
Plysees, I found an immense fiame towering in the 
centre of the grand avenue. A wooden bureau had 
been set on fire in a line with the central windows of 
the Tuileries, so that it could not fail to be seen jfrom 
the palace. All Paris is surrounded by walls, with 
gates of issue at different points, and at these gates 
large custom-house offices. Two of these, stiU in the 
line of the palace window, were . close by; thw, too, 
were soon startling the Tuileries with sheets of flame. 
Those who committed these first overt acts of the re¬ 
volution were nearly all gamins —^boys and youths. 
Oh! a scene like that teUs us, in a voice of thunder, 
the worth of a movement such as that with which 
we have the happiness to be thi| night connected. 
No plague more deadly could you inflict on any coun¬ 
try, than to leave witmn its bOsom a multitude of un¬ 
taught and irreligious youth. To you, young men of 
London, I speak with that scene full m my mind’s 
eye: seeing stUl thosd ynuths with their torches, 
madly rushing on those buildings, meaning by their 
deed to light up not a custom house, but a cii^ war. 
In the name of all you hold dear and patriotic, as well 
us of those holier things that belong to eternity, I ad¬ 
jure you, every one, not to leave his heart in a condi¬ 
tion in which it is liable, in a moment of evil passion, to 
dash into a deed that might bring upon your country 
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torrents of bloodshed and woe. Feel, young men, oh 
feel, that aU the claims of your race bind you to be 
in a condition (and in such a condition he that seeks 
grace from G-od will be), that, whatever crisis may 
overtake you, you shall so stand, when that crisis is 
over, that no remorse shall gnaw your heart, no. marks 
of flame remain to reproach you, no blood to call ven¬ 
geance upon your head. 

The Tues^y night passed in disquiet. ■ On the 
Wednesday morning barricades were found exten¬ 
sively erected; a large part of Paris was in arms. 
The rappel beat again. The National Guards an¬ 
swered : but sent deputations to the king, demanding 
reform • and everywhere cast themselves between the 
troops and the mob, so as to protect the latter. From 
the beginning it had been known that the 80,000 
troops were hut an apparent force ; for they wotdd act 
with the National Guards, however it might turn. 
During the day, several skirmishes took pl^e. An 
immense body of the people marched triumphantly to 
the Hotel de ViUe, and delivered up to the authorities 
fifty soldiers of the municipal guard, whose lives they 
had spared; hut whom they had conducted through 
the streets disarmed and bareheaded. 

In the Chamber of Deputies a member asked the 
ministry why they had not sooner called out the 
Nationm Guard. M. Guizot replied that the king had 
sent for Count Mole. The news spread through 
Paris like lightning. The joy was indescribable. 
Louis PhiUp^ humbled before a popular demonstra¬ 
tion ! Louis Philippe yielding to the people in arms! 
The Parisians could scarcely believe their triumph. 
They were in ecstasies. For the change, from Gpizot 
to Mole, they cared little ;^i)ut they had conquered the 
headstrong ' old king! They were victorious—they 
were proud—^they were joyiul. The city was then 
lighted up with brilliant illuminations. Men said, 
“ AH is csver, all will be well.” The Marseillaise rose 
merrily from thousands of voices; and, wherever you 
went, you heard the tones of joy and singing. 

Amid bU this Guizot had the imprudence to esuae 
his hotel (whioh stands right upon'rae. Boulevard* 
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chief thoroughfare of Paris) to be surrounded by 
a formidable guard. They constantly irritated tho 
crowd, by driving them from their course out into the 
encumbered street. During this excitement, a column 
was seen advancing from the direction of the Bastile. 
Two men in blouses were seen carrying torches; be¬ 
tween them a third man, in a blouse, bore a red flag; 
close behind him another held upon a pike an image 
on fire, which burned as they marched. Following 
this double flag of blood and fire were about two 
hundred men. The people watched and wondered. 
Probably that sinister column wrns a ruse of the re¬ 
publican party, who saw that the opportunity of a 
revolution was just escaping from them. The column 
comes abreast of tho guard before Q-uizot’s hotel—the 
officer in command advances toward the leader—the 
leader advances tovvards him—they parley—a gun goes 
off—^tho officer’s hor.se stumbles—he dashes within 
the square formed by his men—they raise their guns— 
and, ni a moment, from forty to sixty men and women 
are lying dead on the Boidevard. “To arms! to arms!” 
rose in an instant as tho cry of uhat whole multitude, 
and away through tho eastward part of the city floated 
with wondrous speed that fearful cry—“ To arms I we 
are betrayed, they are assassinating us. To armsl ” 
Gentlemen, bare headed and wild, rushed into the 
adjoining streets, shouting, “To arms! to arms;” and 
from the towers of the churches the terrible tocsiji 
began to ring. Seventeen corjjses were placed upon a 
wagon. Men with torches took their stand upon this 
car of death; men with torches marched before it, and 
others in the same wild mood dragged it along. As 
it passed through the streets, one man held up the 
corpse of a woman till the blood and woimds were 
seen in the torchlight; and then, letting it fall back 
into,the wagon, he shouted, “Vengeance!” They 
stopped before the office of the great republican 
paper, the National. M. Marrast, the editor, haran¬ 
gued them with promises of justice. While he 
Bpok«, a boy, putting his two fingers into the wound 
irf one of the dead, showed them in the torchlight 
ail reddened, and lifting them towards heaven, cried, 
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“ This is the blood of a martyr; it shall be washed out 
in the blood of our oppressors.” With like excite¬ 
ments this terrible cortege passed, during the night, 
through all the inflammable parts of the city. In the 
morning, the whole populace were up for an irrepres¬ 
sible outburst. 

During the night, the king called for M. Thiers, 
and gave the government into his hands, and those of 
M. BarrOt. But by some singular—shall we say— 
providence ? the proclamation they wrote, announcing 
their appointment, was not signed. Nor was that ap¬ 
pointment given in the Moniteur. When that official 
journal came out in the morning, all that the people 
had authenticated was, that Marshal Bugeaud had 
been created commandant of Paris. In fact, all that- 
was conciliatory was left out, and all that was inflam¬ 
mable inserted. The effect was, screams of indigna¬ 
tion—“It’s enough; weTl have no more of Louis 
PhUippe or his family.” The fusillade began anew. 
Thiers and Barrot hastened into the streets to assure 
the people that they were in power, and Lamorici^re 
in command of the national guard. For a moment 
there was a hope of returning calm. I met a pro¬ 
cession which, though meaning only to make a peace¬ 
ful display of its triumph, was of fearful aspect. First 
came a detachment of national guards; then a body 
of students—^young men again! Those named before 
were of the very lowest class—these were of the high¬ 
est ; but they had been doing the same work as the 
others, and at that moment looked just as savage. 
Following these was a host of*snen, some with 
blouses and some without. One blouse was sur¬ 
mounted by a splendid military cap; another was 
decked with the trappings of a cavalry officer; agaiiiat 
another dangled a beautiful sword; beneath another 
shone scarlet military pantaloons; over another -was 
drawn an officer’s coat. Some bore muskets wrested 
from the troops; some fowling-pieces taken from 
gentlemen’s houses; some bars of iron wrepched 
ftom church palings; some rusty pikes, recovered 
from long idleness; and all bore marks of fierce 
passion and conscious victory. They sang the Mar^ 
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teillaise, shouted Vive Lamoriciere, and said the pTO- 
ple had got all they wished. Just then one corpse 
was carried hy after another. Wentlemen, thank 
God that you have never seen the change which passes 
upon a ma 4 of passionate sympathies, when, during a 
ci'nl struggle, he sees one of his townsmen shot dead! 
Men, whom I had seen a moment before standing at 
their doors quietly looking on, became possessed with 
fury at the sight of those corpses. What had now 
occurred ? The new ministry had ordered the troops 
to retire, and the firing to cease. National guards and 
others went to a post of some twenty-five municipal 
guards, on the Place de la Concorde, and required 
them in consequence of this order to lay down their 
arms. They fired on the national guards, were at¬ 
tacked in turn, and in a few seconds only one of their 
number survived. Going up to a post of national 
guards, I said, “ I hope all is over now ?” “ Ah ! sir, 

we hoped so a few minutes ago; but they have just 
fired on the nation^ guard, and we do not know how 
that will end.” 

The struggle was soon renewed. The. troops gave 
up their arms; aH was confusion: no one but the 
small band of republicans seemed to have an aim. 
They pressed on. The arsenal fell. The post of the 
Palais Boyal was defended by 138 men. Eefusing to 
surrender, they were attacked, and for five hours defied 
all the power of the insurgents. These, in their rage, 
dragged the royal carriages from the king’s stables 
elose by; placed theln before the door and windows, set 
them on fire, andj^s, igniting the building, burned to 
deatl^ thath^iffim of brave men. It should be named, 
asa^^jpM^trative of the spirit which is let loose at 
•WiBra of a revolutioi^ that in aU the Paris journals 
I read at the time I did not find one word blaming 
that atrocity. No journalist seemed bold enough to tell 
the sovereign people of its barbarism. When the 
people burned their fellow-countrymen to death in 
open day, it was spoken of as the fortune of war. 

While this fearful tragedy was being enacted within 
a few yards of the Tuileries, the king was alarmed by 
the news, that the soldiers were giving up their arms 
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to tto mob. And then that hand, which a few days 
before had held so firmly the reins of royal power, 
signed the unlocked for words, “ I abdicate.” This 
was deep humiliation; but scarcely was it submitted 
to ere the tide of popular fury began to surge against 
the very house of the monarch. It soon was time to 
flee. A subterranean passage led to the Place de la 
Concorde. There, instead of royal equipages, were .two 
common cabs. The royal carriages were aU burned, and, 
except one faithful equerry, the royal retinue, where 
were they ? The fallen king and his family, mounted 
in those poor cabs, were at the mercy of the crowd. 
Looking to make sure that it was really the king they 
said, “ ’Tis he, certainly; away with you, we have had 
enough of you; away with you.” And then the mpn, 
who a few days before was esteemed the wealthiest 
man in the world—looked up to by the Trench peo¬ 
ple as the ablest politician of their nation—lord of 
400,000 brave soldiers—surrounded by a family of 
brilliant sons—^begirt with fortifications of formi¬ 
dable strength—served by able ministers, and a 
tractable parliament—that man was seen a fugitive, 
without a change of linen, escaping through a rabble, 
any one of whom might have shot him. Oh! how 
often have I thought of the words of a lively young 
Trenchwoman, who said, “ I have often heard sermons 
on the vanity of the world; but nothing ever showed 
me the vanity of the world like the downfal of Louis 
Philippe.” So it might well be. No man could stand 
on the Place de la Concorde and see that king flee, 
without feeling that there pride of^irth, pride of for¬ 
tune, pride of empire, pride of fame, pride of intellect, 
and all kinds of human pride, bowed down abashed. 
There a man could feel that for the abiding dowry of a 
human mind, wealth is nothing, fame nothing, talent 
nothing, power nothing; but the peace of God all in 
all. Ye young men, that have yet your heritage to 
win, let me, as a friend and a brother, charge you, in 
the name of my God a,nd your God, to secure, b^ 
fore all other possession, the “ one thing needful”— 
that immutable pearl which, once your own, rives you 
wealth and bliss. Then let change and trouble come r 
a«4 
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your spirit *has its portion, and in that portion will 
rejoice for evermore. 

No sooner did the mob find the Tuileries deserted 
than they hastened to the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Duchess of Orleans and her son were there. 
The members were debating about the regency, 
when the house was suddenly filled with an armed 
populace. Deliberation was at an end. Many tried 
to speak; but the tumult choked every voice. At 
length, some man in tlie crowd, no one can tell 
who, cried “ Long live the EepubUc.” The note was 
struck for the first time in the west end of the 
town. Though just then among the most excited 
mobs of the Champs Elysees I heard no one even 
name a Eepublic. The small party had, however, 
known and sei/.cd the position of influence. The cry 
uttered within the wans of the legislature rose again 
with multiplied echo. Tet no man could decide. “ I 
was seated,” says M. Lamartine, “ isolated, pensive, 
silent on my bench; melted by that misfortune and 
by that childhood, my heart struggled against my rea¬ 
son. The people, and some of my colleagues, took 
mo by the arm, called me by name, and pushed mo 
towards the tribune.” He ascended that Imbune, 
carrying with him, under God, the destiny of France 
for the. moment. He pronounced for a provisional 
government. The mob waved their flags over his head, 
shouted for joy, and in a few minutes he and they 
were marching to the Hotel de Vflle, to the loud shout 
of “Long live the Hepublic.” At the office of the Be- 
forme newspaper, the editors had meanwhile appointed 
a prdvisiona^ovemment of their, own. They mso hast¬ 
ened to the Hotel de Ville; the two extempore govern¬ 
ments met, amalgamated, and proclaimed a Eepublic. 

It is impossible to describe the consternation caused 
by this news in Paris. No one looked‘for such a 
result. All wished to hiunble Louis Philippe ; all 
wished to obtain a change of policy: of a Kepublic no 
one dreamed, except the initiated few. To the great 
majority of the population, the idea of a Bepublic and 
a reign of terror were identical. “ Oh!” said the first 
who told me the news, “ Our poor Prance! our poor 
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France! "Woiild that I could find means to go to 
England; that is the only part of Buropo where there 
will be any rest for some time.” On the Saturday 
morning I could not see a smile anywhere. I looked 
for joy, but no man seemed glad. I met several in 
tears; some for friends kfilod or wounded; some for 
the woes they saw overhanging the country. The 
first national guard to whom I spoke said, “ Ah! we 
have got into a pretty position; we must try and get 
out of it.” The workmen seemed much pleased, but 
not enthusiastic. They said, “ Louis Philippe made 
us suifer long enough; and now the BepubUo will make 
the happiness of us all.” 

In every direction were grotesque groups, where 
blouses, accoutrements, uniform, and arms made a 
picture both ludicrous and wild. Then you saw two 
men in blouses standing sentry over barracks contain¬ 
ing perhaps 3000 soldiers, not one of whom might 
bear any arms. Every now and then you passed a 
regiment, men and ofiicors all disarmed, and walking 
in utter confusion ; while two or three men in blouses 
marched bravely by their side with shouldered musket 
and a victor’s authority. The barricades were stand¬ 
ing ; each surmounted by a red or tri-colour flag, and 
^ardefl by bands of well armed men with blouses. 

On Saturday morning the red flag was floating 
everywhere. A red ribbon was in every button-hole. 
Every thing bespoke a red republic. Nothing could 
exceed the consternation. On returning from a visit 
of duty to one of the most excited parts of the town, 
I was surprised to And that on some of the barricades 
the red flag had been displaced to make room for the 
tri-colour. It then proved that Lamartine had faced 
the mob, braved the bayonets presented to his breast; 
and by his eloquence induced them to forego the flag 
of blood. This first awoke any feeUng of confidence 
in the new government. The original dread gradually 
vanished from the mind of the public. Instead of the 
massacres of the former revolution, they heard it pro¬ 
claimed that no man should die for a political offence. 
Instead of the rash declaration of war, they heard the 
government protest that they would labour to pre- 

26fl 
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serve an European peace. Instead of the irreligion of 
the old revolution, they hedrd a respectfVd call made 
to the ministers of religion for their intercessions. 
The people, too, acted with a moderation beyond all 
encomium. Masters of Paris, they bore themselves 
with haughty propriety. All order was firmly main¬ 
tained ; all crime severely repressed, and the internal 
police of the city kept in abetter state than before the 
revolution. The public were as much astonished by 
the moderation of the new regime, as they had been 
by the overthrow of the old. 

But, ere long, elements of danger began to appear. 
I well remember one morning joining a large crowd 
who were reading the announcement: “ The govern¬ 
ment guarantees to all, support by labour.” The 
news was soon spread from the Faubourg St. Antoine 
to the Champs Elysees. Every wise man saw in it 
the germ of much disaster. Even some of the work¬ 
men observed that my fears wore just, when I asked 
them what was to become of a country in which no 
man had the feeling—^that, in order to succeed, he 
must depend solely upon his own eflTorts and God’s 
providence. Nevertheless, the government had pro¬ 
mised to find support for every one, and that was a 
grand thing; no doubt they would keep theit word! 
This wask hut the first of a series of measures, originat¬ 
ing with the Socialist section of the new government, 
by which they hoped really to destroy all property in 
the country, without formally declaring it abrogated. 

Another danger soon arose in the clubs—the French 
having been deprived of the liberty to meet in public, 
no sooner recovered that liberty than they pushed it 
to dangerous abuse; in every part of the city clubs 
multiplied as if by magic. A club is simply a society 
which meets in a given place, at a stated tiurn, for 
political debate. All imaginable subjects are handled, 
all kinds of orators speak—from the nobleman and the 
author, down to the “ blouse ” and the “ gamin." In 
one club I heard a magniloquent speech, in which 
Eobert Owen was proclaimed as the greatest citizen 
of the United Kingdom, and introduced to the 
homage of the club, with the assurance that were he 
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only in. England, all the people would rejoice to pre¬ 
sent him with an ovation. The majority of the clubs 
tended to moderate and enlighten the populace; but 
some were nothing more than assemblies of firebrands 
who conspired under arms. Despite of these dangers 
most had come to believe that TVance might exist as 
a Eepublic; but very few ventured to hope that as 
such she would ever prosper. 

Ledru liollm, as Minister of the Interior, issued a 
circular, in which the public thought there were indi¬ 
cations of a wish to set up once more the reign of 
terror. The alarm was wide and instant. The na¬ 
tional guards unwisely resolved to show their dissatis¬ 
faction by a public display; and seized on the pretest 
just then ordered of a change in their uniform. They 
moved, in procession, upon the Hotel de ViUe. The 
people, fearing an attack on the government, rushed 
forth in masses and blocked up their way. The blouses 
and the uniforms stood face to face in mutual rage. 
I heard one young workman cry out, “-This is worse 
than the revolution — the national guards and the 
people going to w'ar.” The day, how-ever, passed over 
without collision. But, on the morrow, from one to 
two hundred thousand “blouses” paraded the town 
in perfect order. They went before the government, de¬ 
manded a postponement of the-elections, and ^spersed 
without any violence. It subsequently appeared that 
a man, named Blanqui, who had spent ml his life either 
in prison or in conspiring as a ringleader of secret 
societies, was that day within the least possible degree 
of becoming dictator of France. From that day, the 
mob felt that they were masters of the city, and all 
the other classes frit they were at the mercy of the 
mob. Disorder soon began to appear. One of the 
first outbursts was a mania for planting trees of 
libeAy. You could scarcely go out of one of the 
gates of Paris without meeting a procession coming 
in from some adjacent grove. A number of men 
carried on their shoulders a tall poplar tree; astride 
the tree sat a boy, waving in each hand the flag of the 
republic, while a troop of men and women marched in 
front singing the Marseillaise. When near the destined 
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site of the tree, the mob brought the Boman clergy 
of the parish. The priests gravely walked beford the 
tree, blessed it with holy book and holy water, then 
made an oration on the glories of the revolution and 
the republic. The people shouted, “ Long live reli¬ 
gion, long live the clergy;” then laughted heartily, and 
said, “Did not the priests act their part well ?” 

Out of the promise that every one should be sup¬ 
ported by the government had grown the system of 
national workshops. These soon became a military 
organization. Every ten men had over them an offi¬ 
cer cdUed head of a squadron ; every 85 a brigadier ; 
every 250 a lieutenant. Each company had also four 
delegates, well paid to do notliing but gather news 
from the clubs, and maintain political excitement. 
Scarcely any work was done. I had about a hundred 
of them employed within view of my own window. 
They danced much, wrestled much, sang many songs, 
ran many races, played off m.any jokes; but, as to 
work, they did just as much as varied their amusement. 
These men were constantly seen marching about 
the town in military order, with flags and drums. The 
danger of such a combination was soon manifest to 
every eye. Just then much attention was drawn to 
the Chartist agitation in England. Many wished 
that this country might be revolutionized, and many 
feared it with intense anxiety. Over and over again 
was it said, “ If matters go wrong in England, what 
is to become of Europe ?” The 10th of April came, 
and with it the news that, in London, the friends of 
order had come forth in a strength of fifteen to one 
against the perturbers. The effect upon the French 
was visible. They said nothing; but they knew that 
with them, as with us, the violent were only the few ; 
the well-disposed, the many; and they saw that the 
restless few could only be Checked by being publicly 
encountered. 

On Sunday, the 16th of April, while worshipping in 
the chapel in the Eue Eoyale, we heard the streets 
resounding with the startling voice of the rappel. 

“ Take your sac! take your sac !” broke in upon our 
devotions again and again with sinister auguries. On 
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coming out, we found the streets literally crammed 
with National Gluards. In the Place de & Concorde 
they overflowed; and all down the Champs Elysees 
came pouring in a torrent from the Batdieue, or dis¬ 
tant suburbs. A conspiracy had been discovered. 
Blanqui and his party had resolved on abolishing the 
provisional government, and proclaiming themselves 
as a “ Committee of Public SMety.” But the prodi¬ 
gious display of National Guards led the mob to turn 
to the side of the government, and the day closed 
amid stunning shouts of “ Down with the Commun¬ 
ists.” From that day the fear of anarchy was gone. 
London had taught the world how to rule a mob; 
Paris had well learned the lesson, and now the public, 
that before crouched in presence of the blouses, felt 
their lives and rights to be secure. All knew that a 
collision was very possible; that even a protracted 
civil war was within the range of possibility: none, 
however, feared that a reign of anarchy could be 
established ; all felt that whatever battle might have 
to be fought, order would be maintained. 

The National Assembly was elected. It met, and 
the republic was formally proclaimed. But it was 
not a republic after the heart of the national work¬ 
shops. On the 15th of May, the mob made an irrup¬ 
tion into the Assembly, declared it dissolved, and 
proclaimed a government of their own; but, by.the 
firmness of Lamartine, they were defeated, and order 
was restored. But discontent gradually heightened. 
All classes had suflered dreadfully by the revolution. 
The rich had become poor, the comfortable destitute, 
the straitened hungry and houseless. AH were in, 
misery, and impatient of the government under which 
that misery was fast growing. The community saw 
that the national workshops would soon devour their 
resources. The men of the workshops foresaw they 
would not long be fed by the community. “ It oan^ 
last BO ; it can’t last soI heard a workman' cry just 
by the door of the National Assembly. “We must 
nave a change*’ And this feeling pervaded all classes. 

. .Just then came out a proclamation, that all men in 
the national workshops, of a certain age, must either 
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enlist or be dismissed. That day a man, named Pujol, 
led a vast body of workmen to the Luxembourg, lie 
and a few others went in as a deputation. A member 
of the govemment received them. The deputation 
was insolent, the minister ill-tempered. Pujol re¬ 
turned to inflame the mob bv an unfavourable report. 
He marched them through tlie Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and thence back, across the Seine, to the Pantheon. 
There he convoked them again for the evening. At 
this second meeting, he mounted the railings, and said, 
“ They have promised; you believe them. They have 
erred ; you forgave them. Now they betray us; trea¬ 
son must be washed out in the blood of our enemies— 
I swear it.” And that multitude sent up with a voice 
of thunder the terrible w'ords, “I swear it.” Pujol 
shouted, “'To-morrow morning, then, at six o’clock.” 
That liight the government met at midnight, and 
placed General Cavaignac in the military command ot 
Paris. At six o’clock they met again. At the same 
hour Pujol was at the Pantheon with a formidable 
host. Ho marched at their head to the spot where, 
on the sitebf theold Bastilo, stands i.he column which 
commemorates the Kevolution of 1830, and bears in¬ 
scribed the names of all who then fell on the revolu¬ 
tionary aide. Mounting on the pedestal he cried 
“Uncover!” In a momemt ten thousand heads were 
bare. “ Friends,” he shouted, “ you stand on the 
tombs ofthe first martyrs of liberty ; to your knees.” 
Instantly ten thousand men were kneeling. Turning 
to the column he then cried: “ Heroes of the Bastile ! 
the heroes of the barricades have come to prostrate 
themselves at the foot of the column of your immor¬ 
tality. They, like you, have made a revolution with 
their blood; but hitherto their blood has been fruit¬ 
less. It is, then, a revolution to make over again.” 
Turning now to the people he cried, “ Friends ! your 
fathers bore upon their banners the words. Liberty or 
Death.” And then ten thousand men sprang from 
their knees with the woe-denouncing cry, “ Liberty 
or Death.” 

In a few minutes, one half of Paris was occupied bj 
the insurgents, and speedily covered with barricades. 
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For four dreadful days neighbour stood face to tace 
with neighbour, each furiously dealing out auddeu 
death. For four days the roar of battle ceased not to 
announce that citizen was spilling the blood of citizen. 
One scene during those four days will over survive 
amidst my recollections of the awful. I was called to 
a window which overlooked the northern part of Paris. 
The battle was raging in the Olos St. Lazaro. At 
the same moment a thunder-storm overhung the city. 
The cloud seemed to settle on the hill Montmartre, 
which stands just above the Clos St. Lazare, and from 
that point the lightnings seemed to flash, and the 
thunder to peal right across the battle-field. Between 
each peal came the boom of the cannon or the roll of 
the musketry. It was an alternation that moved the 
breast to an awe never to be forgotten. First, the 
great thunder proclaiming from above the omnipotence 
of God. Then the slighter but deadlier thunder from 
below, uttering, with every di.seharge, one word, “ Sud¬ 
den death ! sudden death! sudden death!” How many 
■souls were at that moment hurled into eternity ? 
There was horror in the question. But there was re¬ 
lief, on thinking, that when the voice of the Eternal 
si)oke from above, the voice of the battle was over¬ 
powered. The howl of war could not rise above the 
thunder of the sky. I thought; Even so, man can rage, 
blit he is not ruler. There is a Power above. Those 
hands that launch forth death, are not the hands that 
hold supreme dominion ; a stronger, kinder Hand is 
there, above us all. And oh! it was sweet, in a scene 
like that, to turn up your eyes to the thunder-covered 
heaven and say, “ The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice ; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof.” 

Called, during the battle, to visit one of my flock, 
whose relatives were out as national guards, I saw a 
column of national guards arriving from the provinces. 
They had heard of the public danger, and rushed to the 
rescue, though it was rushing into the face of death. 
There marched men who had hastily changed the 
blouse for the uniform, and the spade for the musket. 
Others, in haste to join the corps, had not even 
waited to put on their uniform, but mounted their 
27a 
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belts, and carried their guns over the blouse they had 
been wearing at the plough when the summons came. 
There, too, was the country gentleman with his shoot¬ 
ing-coat and fowling-piecc. By his side marched a 
raw boy, who, though hasting into the face of death, 
could not keep from gaping at the wonders of the city 
he had never seen before. There, too, were the pale 
visage and blue spectacles of the professional man ; 
the white hairs of an old grandfather, whose firm mi¬ 
litary step-told you that ho had follo-wed the Em¬ 
peror, and shouted at Australitz, or groaned at 
Waterloo. It was touching to see men thus called 
in a moment from their families, to kill or to be 
killed. One could hut think of the beating hearts 
and streaming eyes left at home: and of the scenes 
that would occur when a corjjso should return instead 
of a father. One thought, too, of the blessing that 
saved us from ever having such a sight at home. 
Ay, and one thought bitterly; How impossible it 
would be to find men, in lilto numbers, who woruld 
thus rend all their ties in a moment, and speed them 
to the encounter of death, on a call enforced not by 
patriotism, but by loyalty to Christ and lovo to souls! 

After four days of woo, Paris was relieved by seeing 
gentlemen riding at full speed, and' shouting as they 
went, “All is over; aU is over.” That night I -w'ent 
out upon a balcony to look on the city reposing after 
its throes. Below, marks were stiU numerous of what 
had passed. Prom the Tufierics, through the Place 
do la Concorde, right up the Champs Elysees, under 
the triumphal arch, and then away towards Heuilly, 
ran a line of sentinels closely stationed. Evoiy few 
seconds rose, at one end of this line and swept with 
varied cadence to the other, the watch-cry, Sentinelle, 
prenes garde d vous !—“ Sentinel, keep watch !” But, 
above, aU was calm. The stars seemed as if they had 
aU come out to witness the peace that had followed 
such a strife. It was just midnight. Suddenly from 
the Tuileries burst forth a fearful roar of fire-arms. 
The voice of every sentinel wavered, as he cried “Keep 
watchthe -windows of neighbouring houses flew 
open, and tones of anguish were heard crying, “ Oh! 

S;s 
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it has begun again !” Boar after roar followed for 
some minutes; and then the midnight air had no 
sound but the waving cadence, “ Sentinel, keep 
watch!” It proved that some prisoners had at¬ 
tempted to escape, and in the dark the national guards 
had fired upon each other. Those discharges, that 
startled us, had left some sixty corpses to be carried 
back to provincial homes. 

I need not state that, during that struggle. General 
Cavaignac was made Dictator of Trance ; that, though 
not nominally, he really held dictatorial power for five 
months ; that an election has placed a nephew of Na¬ 
poleon at the head of the state; that Cavaignac, after 
having mildly used his unique power, has calmly re¬ 
signed it, bequeathing to history a radiant page. He 
put on that power amid the thunder of carnage ; he 
put it off amid a thunder of applause! 

The results of this revolution upon Prance I will 
not attempt to predict. Bemember, however, in form¬ 
ing your judgment of them, that it did-not find Prance 
in a state of progress, as regards civU and religious 
liberty; but in a state of rapid retrogression. The 
king was vigorously pursuing a policy that tended to 
lead Prance back to her old position; that position in 
which she sat at the foot of the throne, bound with 
chains that the Boman priesthood first blessed, and 
then riveted. The disasters brought by the revolution 
have been fearful. Not one branch of trade, not' one 
olass of society, not one public or private interest, but 
has distressingly suffered. In weighing these dis¬ 
asters, however, you must ever balance against them 
the evBs that would have ensued, had Louis Philippe 
been permitted to follow his course without any 
check. In looking back on the woes into which this 
convulsion has plunged the nation, it is difficult to 
know whom to blame most—the king, who blindly 
provoked the people to revolt; the republican party, 
who tyrannically seized on a moment of confusion to 
bend the will of the nation under their rule; or the 
majority of the people, who weakly permitted a clique 
to turn a protest into a revolution. The republic has 
few adherents upon principle. Pifteen out of every 
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twenty Frenchmen to whom I have spoken avow 
their decided preference for constitutional monarchy. 
How long the present order of things will exist we 
cannot foretell. But, whatever may be her form of 
government, I have little hope of seeing unhappy 
France in the stable enjoyment of freedom and rest, 
till she become a Protestant and religious country. 

One word as to the political influence of that revo¬ 
lution on ourselves. There is a timid class of theolo¬ 
gians who always dread a new science, lest it should 
evolve something contradictory to the Bible. Now, 
for my part, I would say. Bet eveiy star in heaven, and 
every stone in earth, tell out all that is in them; let 
the voice of every reality iu the universe go out to 
the ends of the earth; and not one of them will en¬ 
feeble the supreme verity—that “ the law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul.” Just as there is a 
timid class of theologians in perpetual alarm for the 
Bible, so there is a tiniid class of politicians in per¬ 
petual alarm for the British constitution. This revo¬ 
lution sorely troubled them. Would not the exist¬ 
ence of a republic so near our shores endanger the 
monarchy P When first asked this question, 1 replied, 
“ So far from that, nothing is so likely to cure all re¬ 
publican tendencies among our own people.” Should 
the republic outlive twice ten years, each decade 
would give some proof of its inferiority to our own 
form* of government, so forcible as to satisfy not 
merely the thoughtful, but even the least enlightened 
of our masses. The existence of such a government 
beside our own, so far from tempting otir people to 
try “ Citizen O’Connor,” or Citizen any one else, 
would load them to sing more loyally than ever, “ God 
save the queen.” 

As to the religious effects of this revolution. Two 
or three years ago, the general aspect of Europe was 
unfavourable to religious liberty. In most of the 
continental countries, it was either extinct or in peril. 
We need not say that it had no existence in Bussia, 
Turkey, Austria, or Italy. Spain was fi-esh from the 
expulsion of a Methodist mi88ior.ar}^ Portugal was 
busily persecuting some of her subjects who had. read 
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tlio Bible, and wbo claimed to worship God by its 
direction rather than by the national law. Protest¬ 
ant Sweden had violently expelled a Methodist mis¬ 
sionary. Protestant Denmark was labouring to ex¬ 
tinguish a spark of evangelical life kindled up by 
the Baptists. The Protestant king of Prussia deemed 
it but just to his Eoman Catholic subjects that he 
should place difficulties in the way even of the Bible 
Society. In Switzerland and Prance, religious liberty 
nominally existed. In these two countries it was 

I jcrilled by two opposite principles—in Switzerland 
)y democracy, in Prance by despotism. The Swiss 
populace had directed violent persecutions against all 
who would not worship just according to the caprice 
of the mob. Louis Philippe, again, to conciliate the 
Prench priests, lent himself to their bigotry. Diffi- 
cixlties were constantly cast in the way of Protestant 
evangelists; many were publicly prosecuted: one 
Baptist chapel was kept closed for ten years; another 
chapel, built at Lyons a year before-the revolution, 
was not permitted to be open till after Louis Philippe 
fell. So far had intolerance proceeded, that, shortiy 
before the revolution, M. Hebert, the Minister of Jus¬ 
tice, wrote to a consistory connected with the Na¬ 
tional Protestant Church, requiring them to censure 
M. Bost, an es^cellent pastor; because, forsooth, he had 
been sufficiently audacious to publish a pamphlet con¬ 
troverting the religion of the “ majority of Prench- 
men.” 

Taking Europe at that crisis, it seemed doubtful 
whether real freedom of conscience would long exist 
in any one of its nations. Now the change is great. 
In Pi«nce, in Italy, in Germany, in Holland, and 
Denmark, the conscience of man is proclaimed free. 
We see upon the continent a melancholy sum of dis¬ 
aster—Paris, Vienna, Borne, the intellectual, the poli¬ 
tical, and the traditional centres of the papacy, all 
held in a perpetuated spasm. We see trade stagnant, 
banks stopped, families ruined, populations starving, 
and men’s hearts faUing them for fear. But above 
the thick and stormy clouds, we see, rising in hope, 
the Bible free! At moming-tide, a hurricane may 
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sweep tlio oartli—^may sweep till it levels the oak and 
strips the willow, tiU it demolishes the cot and shakes 
the palace, covers the city with ruins and the sea^ 
shore with death. But, if just then the light of day 
is scut from heaven, it wiU pierce straight athwart the 
tempest and illuminate the earth. And though that 
storm may hear away many a ponderous thing, not 
one light sunbeam will it turn from its course. Then, 
let that hurricane sweep over the nations of Europe. 
"Wo grieve to see those perturbed cities, those aching 
hearts, those shattered fortunes, those imiltitudes left 
destitute. But there is nothing eternal in all that. 
On the other hand, the light of a free gospel is dawn¬ 
ing on those lands amid the storms, and in that there 
is eternal hope and promise. 

May I be indulged for a moment to notice a lesson 
or two which this revolution teaches. Eirst, then, it 
proves that we greatly err when wc speak of a class of 
our people who have nothing to lose by a revolution. 
What! a class in existence wdio have nothing to lose 
by the cessation of confidence, the stagnation of trade, 
by disorder, bloodshed, and civil war! The class that 
loses most bitterly is that very class of which we 
speak as having nothing to lose. Let such a judg¬ 
ment as has overtaken Erance overtake us, and they 
that have much would lose much, but they that have 
little would lose all. Not a weaver in Lancashire, not 
a miner in Cornwall, not a collier in Northumberland, 
not a porter in the streets of London, not one of the 
lowest of your menials, or the most destitute of your 
paupers, but would suffer and suffer deeply. Elveiy 
sweeper in your streets woidd find some good contri¬ 
butor who could contribute no more. !^ery beggar 
would find some kind hand empty. In such a season, 
they that lose most pinchingly are they from whom 
a little loss removes their all. Starvation then fii-st 
enters those doors upon whose threshold he has 
stood even in prosperous times. Young men, re¬ 
member this in your politics, that there is no class of 
British subjects, not even the paupers in your work- 
houses, who would not lose by civil war and civil 
disorder. 
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A.nother lesson is, gratitude for our O'mi peace. 
And, oh ! let not our gratitude be the mere exultation 
of national pride. The eye that has watched over us 
in this year of storms, does not expect to see, in re¬ 
turn, a swelling of self-congratulation, but a throb of 
devout thanksgiving. God’s hand has been in our 
preservation, and God should have humble praise. 
Yes, gentlemen, the moments of 1848 seem now to 
return around us, and, as every one presents itself 
spotted with the blood of a man, it eaUs upon us to 
thank God that it is not English blood. Ecalize your 
mercies. Thank God that you have not seen the 
whole town bristling with barricades ; that you have 
not seen Cheapsido exchange the stir of commerce for 
the roar of cannon; that you have not seen men from 
Eield Lano standing sentry at the Horse Guards; 
that you have not seen the peasantry of tlie Midland, 
Eastern, Northern, and Western counties coming 
armed to the teeth to meet men of London in deadly 
war. Thank God, that during the year no sabbath 
has come, when, instead of the “ church-going beU,” 
you heard the murderous artillery; that, during the 
year, you have never in walking through the Strand 
had to choose your steps lest you should tread up¬ 
on the blood of your fellow-citizens; that you have 
never once returned home to tell how many men you 
had seen shot before your eyes. All this has occurred 
in Paris, in Naples, in Vienna, in Berlin. It has not 
occurred with us. Oh! let us from our hearts thank 
God. His mercy has guided our government and 
people. We have reposed, while others bled. His 
goodness is over us still. That noble old structure 
which our fathers reared to shelter their liberties of 


body and soul-—that brave old constitution is erect 
still, and under its shade we can each, according to 
his light, worship our Heavenly Father without any 
penalty, and work our secular purposes without any 


oppression. 
The last 


last lesson I would learn from aU this, is the 


prime importance of a Christianized populace. It is 
of necessity that information shall spread. As the 
people read more, they will take more interest in poli- 
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tical questions, and move with greater intelligence 
and efihet in public struggles. If their principles 
are left unformed by wise and religious training, they 
win be at the mercy of their own evil passions, and 
of turbulent leaders. Had not God favoured this 
country with a remarkable spread of Christian light 
and principle during the last century, who will venture 
to say that the revolutions of this year would not 
have found our people in a condition that none of our 
statesmen coidd have controlled ? An unchristianized 
populace is perpetual danger. But imbue the whole 
population with Christian principle, and they will not 
rashly burst into civil war; when they have rights 
to seek, they will be sought with calmness and dignity. 
Public order can have no security so effectual as the 
spread of real piety among the populace. Nor can the 
populace themselves have any security for their own 
liberties nearly so effectual. Let them not suppose 
that we w'ould seek to make them religious in order 
that they might tamely submit to wrongs. No; but that 
they might irresistibly acquire rights. Any people 
that are liable to violent outbursts are, of necessity, 
exposed to military opjiression. But upon a people 
of Christian principles, observing personal and family 
religion, keeping holy the sabbath day, cherishing 
Bible precepts, and wise in Bible light, no government 
would ever attempt tq trample with soldier tyranny. 
Such a people would stand sublimely before their 
rulers; their worth would make them mighty. Eulers 
would rejoice to make such a people free, and in con¬ 
ceding liberty would not fear for order. A calm and 
pious populace would surely advance in all their rights; 
a passionate and irreligious populace bring oppression 
on their own heads. It ^as very natural that, when 
the people appeared on a barricade. General Cavaignac 
should meet them with cannons and cuirassiers. But 
what could cannons or cuirassiers have done the other 
day before this Hall when it was filled with our people, 
of 'whom a thousand had been writing on the sancti¬ 
ties of the Lord’s day ? A cannon presented against 
such an assembly! the general does not breathe who 
would dare to attempt it. Yes, a truly pious people 
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will be a security for their govcmmeut, and a protec¬ 
tion for themselves. A people addicted to the barri¬ 
cade tempt oppression; a people addicted to the Bible 
render it impossible. 

Young men of London ! I adjure you, in the name 
of aU that is sacred, each to ask himself, “ Do I in¬ 
crease the righteousness of the land ? Do I add to 
the number of converted men ? Am I, individually, 
one of those who are for the Lord and against all 
evil ? If not; oh ! remember that you are a danger to 
your country, besides endangering your own eternal 
weal. If not; all the eternity of the future life unites 
with all the moments of the year th.at is gone, and 
both command you to give your hearts to God. Ay, 
every moment of that year appears to me to return 
upon us now; and, as each displa3's some record of 
God’s mercy to this land, each seems most touchingly 
to say, “I beseech you therefore, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holj% ac¬ 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service ” 
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CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Totr have assembled here, my yoiiug friends, this even¬ 
ing, to hear something respecting the relations of the 
Church of Christ to the World; let me preface what 1 
have to say on that subject by a few words respecting 
its Founder and liord. Jesus Christ, who lived for 
thirty years in an obscure town of Galileo, which was 
infamous for its debasement, and who then, after 
preaching the gospel for three years to the Jews, was 
at length executed amidst shouts of derision and of 
hatred, has now “ a name which is above every name.” 
He “ is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God; angels and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto him.” Having ascended to the Ancient 
of Hays, according to the prediction of the prophet 
Daniel, he has received “ dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that a.U people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him.” Of the increase of his government 
there can be no end. All kings must fall down be¬ 
fore him; aU nations must serve him; “ He must 
reign, till he hath put aU enemies under his feet 
and at length he will come to “judge the quick and the 
dead” with omniscient wisdom'and irresistible power; 
when aU his enemies wiU be ground to powder, and 
his friends wiU be welcomed to share in his bliss and 
gloij.* 

Many eminent men have left examples to be studied 
and imitated; he only has afforded in his life on earth 

' Bhil. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 22 j Dan. vii. 13, 14 ; Isaiah ix. 7 : 
Psalm Ixxii. 11 ; cx. 1 ; 1 Cor, xv. 25 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1; Matt. xxi. 
44 : XXV. 21, 34. 
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a perfect model of all human excellence. Nowhere 
else can we find such strength in combination with so 
much gentleness; such zeal for God, with such de¬ 
votedness to man; such perfection, with such humility. 
Unbelievers cannot with truth point out in his life a 
duty which he neglected, or a temptation by which he 
was overcome. No enemy ever detected in him a 
fault. He never once did what he ought not to have 
done, nor said what he ought not to have said. He 
had no defect either of principle or temper; and his 
disciples “beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Pather.”* Among aU the most distin¬ 
guished benefactors of the world he is beyond com¬ 
parison the first; for the temporal benefits which he 
has conferred are as wide as the world’s circum¬ 
ference, as lasting as the world’s existence; and tho 
spiritual blessings which he has purchased for us by 
his atoning sacrifice wiU make millions of the human 
race happy beyond thought to aU eternity. 

While men in generi have good reason to rejoice 
in his supreme dominion, because ho is the most just, 
wise, and benevolent of all beings, those who have the 
most cause to triumph in him are the members of his 
church. For with whatever pity he has looked upon 
«nankiud in general, he has reserved for the church 
his special favour and regard. “ Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it; that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by the word, that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing; bnt tliat it should be holy and without 
blemish.”^ This passage declares who are the mem¬ 
bers of His church. Thw are those who are “ sanc¬ 
tified by the Spirit” of Christ through the word of 
God, and being “ kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation,” will be holy and faultless at last 
in the presence of Christ in glory. Altogether they 

* John i. 14. * Eph. v. 25—27. 
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form “ the general assembly and church of the first¬ 
born, which are written in heaven.” They are 
therefore the whole company of those who, having 
become the children of God by faith in Christ, are 
led by the Spirit to obey and serve God, because they 
supremely love him.* 

To these he has communicated invaluable privileges; 
and for them he has reserved a glorious end. 

It is one great happiness of the members of the 
church of Christ that they have in him a Saviour 
and a Priend who is absolutely perfect. The ex¬ 
press language of the word of God agrees with un¬ 
equivocal facts to prove that he has every quality 
which a bchever can in any circumstances desire. 
With infinite power and wisdom he has equal good¬ 
ness. Bjr his merit he has deserved the eternal hap¬ 
piness of all his followers; and by his mediation he 
secures it for them. Eaised to the throne of the uni¬ 
verse, he is adored by all the most glorious creatures 
of God ; and yet he condescends to call the humblest 
believer who trusts in him his brother and his friend. 
While ho marks the limit where the vast universe 
borders on the infinity of space, and comprehends aU 
creation within his own infinite mind, he employs hia 
knowledge to secure his sympathy for the least sojtow 
of the most undistinguished of his followers. With a 
holiness of nature, to which the least iniquity is an 
abomination, he yet manifests inexhaustible patience 
and mercy towards those who are debased by many 
corruptions. Though his Divine excellence renders 
the faultless perfection of the. noblest of God’s intel¬ 
ligent creatures as a dew-drop compared with the 
ocean, yet does he forgive our multiplied offences 
against him without reserve, and without upbraiding. 
Since his power and wisdom can accomplish what 
results he pleases, his friendship for his people must 
secure their present and eternal welfare. AL the 
* Heb. xii. 23. 

• Gal. iii. 26 ; Rom. viii. 14 j 1 John iv. 19 : Gal. v. 6. 
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riches of heaven and earth are his; all spiritual and 
temporal hlossiiigs are at his disposal: his bounty is 
equ^ to the extent of his possessions, and his excel¬ 
lences are as unchanging as they are eternal. 

Possessed of these glorious perfections, which de¬ 
mand and secure the confidence of his disciples, he 
has further promised them an inheritance worthy their 
close relationship to himself, as soon as he has pre¬ 
pared them for its enjoyment by the discipline of his 
providence and the work of his Spirit. As the Eastern 
shepherd leads his flock, so he is guiding his people by 
the best road to the happiest end, taking care that 
none of them shall perish By the way, nor any violence 
pluck them from his hand.* As a husband loves his 
wife, he loves and cherishes his church, which he 
intends to adorn with his own perfection, and to 
render worthy to particip.ate at length in his own 
heavenly joy.^ And as a man feels the fatigue or the 
sufferings of his own limbs, so He f(‘els for every mem¬ 
ber of “ the church, which is his body, the fulness of 
him who filleth all in all.”* At his second advent he 
will raise each of them from the grave to resemble 
him in body and in soul for ever:'* he wiU welcome 
each to share in his joy as a good and faithful servant;* 
.and, in his own presence, with every blessing that their 
perfected nature can reqriire—exempt from want and 
sorrow, from danger atid fear, in untiring activity qjnd 
perfect contentment—they will spend eternity in 
receiving of his bounty, and in loving him for his 
goodness.® 

Such are their prospects. Meanwhile their privi¬ 
leges and their attainments are great in this life. 
They are adopted by the Almighty as his children. 
They are beloved by Christ the Lord of all, who 

* John X. 11, 16, 27, 28. = Eph. vi. 2.5—27. 

» Eph. i. 22, 23 ; Ileb. iv. 15. < Phil, iii 21. 

Mstt. XXV. 21. 

• 1 Thess. iv. 17 ; Rev. vii. 14—17 ; Psalm xvi. 11; xvii. 15; 
Rev. V. 11—14. 
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blesses them, -watches over their welfare, and will 
admit them to his glory. They arc “ temples of the 
Holy Ghgst,” who dwells in each to enlighten and 
guide, to sanctify and comfort, to preserve and per¬ 
fect them.i Other communities recall with pride the 
men of valour, wisdom, and -virtue, who have adorned 
their history; but what community has had, like the 
ch-urch, prophets and apostles in direct communica¬ 
tion with God,—receiving from him messages to man¬ 
kind, and -wielding suporhumari powers to establish 
their Divine commission ? What nation, like the 
church, can point out its myriads who have lived 
saintly lives, imd have died as martyrs for the truth ? 
Other commiinMes have codes of law in which they 
glory, as adapted to secure the rights of the subjects, 
to promote the exercise of talent, and to protect the 
fruits of industry; but the church alone has a code 
of laws from God, each enactment of which, being 
intended to regulate the heart as well as to direct the 
life, is holy, just, and good. Other communities can 
enumerate their sages, to which successive generations 
do homage; biJt each member of this has become wise 
unto salvation. While many with culpable levity are 
heedless of their duty, and shut their eyes- to their 
dangers; each member of the church has had wisdom 
to obtain the pardon of his sins, to break off destruc¬ 
tive habits, to put Omnipotence on his side, to pro-vide 
for eternity, and to secure perfection. Others are 
living in corrupt and fatal neglect of God, the Creator, 
Benefactor, Bedeemer, King, and Judge of aU; but 
members of Christ’s church live to please and serve 
him. Others ask chiefly what is expedient for their 
interest; but members of the church are soldiers of 
the truth. In other communities there are some 
who have social excellence; but the church contains 
no member, from the greatest to the least, from the 
most illustnous to the most obscure, who has it not. 

• Gal. iv. 4, 5; Eph. i. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Gal. ii. 20; 1 Cor. 
vi. 19: ill. 16; Rom. viii. 1, 9, 13, 14; 1 Pet. i. 2, 5. 
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Xowhere are truth, honesty, temperance, and kindness 
so general; in no community are there families so 
united and aft'ectionate; friendships so fervent and 
enduring; associations so self-denying and beneficial. 
N ations have attained the summit of power and then 
decayed; but of the church Christ has said that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” i Eighteen 
hundred years has it survived each storm and conflict, 
and still Satanic counsels guiding the malice of fallen 
men are broken upon its walls like a raging sea upon 
a coast of granite.. The revolutions of empires only 
attest its stability and minister to . its ultimate 
triumph. Although its members i^perywhere a 
despised minority, their mission ii w^^festablish the 
truth on the earth ; and before the pomp of the last 
judgment, when the unanimous universe will cele¬ 
brate the final victory of truth over Msehood, is it 
destined to see the millions of mankind come to 
take shelter under the power of its King, and to 
share in its privileges and its joys.^ Now the world 
has much to say against it; but not a whisper will be 
heard against its meanest member, on lihat day when 
the King of kings, whose word is the flat of Omnipo¬ 
tence, shall say to each :—“ Well done, good and 
faithftd servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Eew, at present, of the princes and nobles of the earth 
are united to it; but its poorest members will, ere long, 
be raised to a glory which is beyond the splendour of 
an earthly throne, in which they will be dignified with 
immortal honours, be contented with happiness, and 
dwell in the beatific presence of their Kedeemer for 
ever. 

But this church, so distinguished by grace, is in the 
midst of a world which presents a painful contrast to 
it. Permit me to recall to you what God has said, in 
his word, of unbelievers. As those who beHeve in 
Christ are said to be good seed sown in the world by 
^ Matt. xvi. 18. 

* John xii. 32; Rev. xi. 15; 1 Cor. vx. 25 ; Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
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Christ, SO unbelievers are compared to weeds sown 
among the good seed by Satan.' If believers are like 
wheat which is valuable to its owner, because they 
fulfil the great ends for which G-od has placed them 
in the world, unconverted persons are like worthless 
chaff, because they neglect the great purposes of their 
existence.^ Most men are living without just views 
of God and of Christ, and the danger of that igno¬ 
rance may be estimated from the following words of 
Christ, addressed in his prayer to the Father: “ This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou has sent.”-' 
Numbers disbdliSve tlje gospel and contend against 
it, and St. P4ul: has thus given this explanation of 
their unbelief: “ If our gospel bo hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost: in whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto them.”'* We rsect 
with many who do not profess even any regard to 
the Eedeemer; but to disregard the goodness which 
led him to suffer the punishment duo to our sins is 
so ungrateful and corrupt, that the inspired apostle 
has authoritatively declared, “If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran- 
atha.”® On what does the hope of multitudes re¬ 
specting their eternal happiness rest, if it be not 
upon their social virtues and their fulfilment of duty; 
but of all who derive their hopes from their doings, 
the apostle Paul has said, “As many as ar6 of the 
works of the law are under the curse : for it is writ¬ 
ten, Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law to do 
them.”® What are the highest objects which num¬ 
bers are avowedly pursuing ? Do they live for eter¬ 
nity or time ? Do they make the will of God or their 
own inclination their law ? Do they keep the law of 

* Matt. xiii. 24, 25. ’ Matt. iii. 12. John xvii. 3. 

* 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Gal. iii. 10. 
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God or break it ? But disobedience proves opposition 
to God, and opposition to bim is fatal. “ The carnal 
mind is enmity aj^aiust God: for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.” We “ were by 
nature the children of wrath.” ^ Alas, the children of 
wrath must at length endure wrath; and the weeds and 
the chaff aro alike destined to the flame—for Christ 
has declared it.^ 

Yet each unconverted man, now so culpable and 
in such imminent danger, may be saved. God has 
mercy enough to save him: the Lord Jesus Christ 
has merited his salvation, if he becomes a penitent 
believer; and the Holy Spiril^has power enough to 
convert, to sanctify, and to preserve him. If he were 
by any means drawn to believe in Christ, he would be 
blessed for ever. The day that Zaccheus, a dishonest 
and oppressive publican, welcomed Christ to his heart 
as well as to his house, he was accepted. As soon as 
the dying thief, who was executed for his crimes, who 
when fastened to the cross blasphemed Christ, and 
who was just about to perish for ever, exclaimed in 
penitence and faith, “ Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom,” he was assured that he 
should be that day with Christ in glory. No sooner 
did the cruel jailer at Philippi welcome the truth, 
that perishing sinners are saved by faith, than he re¬ 
joiced in the assurance of pardon and in the prospect 
of heaven. And Paul himself, laden with the crime of 
blasphemy against Christ, the avowed enemy of his 
saints, hardened by pride and, raging with passion, as 
soon as he was conquered by Divine grace, became a 
humble, holy, and devoted apostle of him whose very 
name he before detested.® 

Por what purpose, then, has God apnointed that his 
people shoTild be mixed with the worlA in senates and 
marts of commerce, in offlees and workshops, in all 
the business of life—the wheat among the tares, be- 

> Bom. viii. 7 ; Eph. li. 4 • *Matt. iii. 12; xiii. 40—42, 

* Luke xix. 9 ; xxiii. 43 j Acts xvi. 23—34 j ix. 1—20. 
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lievers among the unbelieving, the obedient among 
the disobedient, the happy among the miserable, the 
saved among the lost ? Hear the summons and pro¬ 
mise of Q-od to the church of Christ: “ Arise! shine! 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. ITor, behold, the darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the people: but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” • “ Behold, 
thou shalt caU a nation that thou knowest not, and 
nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee be¬ 
cause of the Jjord thy God, and for the Holy One of 
Israel; for he hath glorified thee.”* Hear the prayer 
and prediction of another inspired prophet for the 
church of God. “ God be merciful unto us and bless 
us ; and cause his face to shine upon us; that thy way 
may he known upon -earth, thy salvation among all 
nations. The peoples shall praise thee, 0 Lord; all 
the peoples shall praise thee.”* Hear the prayer and 
prediction of Jesus himself. “ Neither pray 1 for 
these alone, but for them also which shall beueve on 
me througli their word; that they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they al»-> 
inay be one in us: that the world may believe tha- 
thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest 
me I h^ve given them ; that they may be one, even as 
we are one: I in them, and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou 
hast loved me.”^ Hear, lastly, Christ’s command to 
all his followers. “ Te are the salt of the earth.—Ye 
are the'light of the world.—Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works and 
gionfy your Father which is in heaven.”* By the 

> Isa. lx. 1—3. 2 Isa. Iv. 5. 

• Psalm. Ixvii. I —3, (Hebrew). 

* John xvii. 20—23. * Matt. v. 13, 14, 10. 
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moral glory therefore of the church of Christ, by its 
resplendent piety, by the union of all its members in 
holy devotedness to God, and by his favour mani¬ 
festly resting upon it, he intends to convert the world 
to Christ. 

But since it is his intention that Christians should 
subdue the unbelief and ungodliness of the world by 
their efforts tod example, each believer is necessarily 
called to do his part in the sacred conflict. Each 
armed with fresh hope and love, with uprightness of 
principle, and with ^ntleness of temper must, as a 
good soldier, by the use of the word of God and con¬ 
stant prayer, subdue some enemies of Christ unto wiU- 
ing obedience to him. As each unconverted man, 
however amiable and respectable he may be, exerts 
by his ungodliness and unbelief a withering, blighting, 
pestilenti^, and deadly influence upon all aroundand 
in the dismal abode for which his practical atheism is 
preparing him, must expect to meet .many who wiU 
cry in his ear for ever, "Sour friendship, your example, 
your conversation, your influence have brought us to 
this dungeon whose doors never open, to this torment 
unmitigated by hope,—so the consistent followers of 
Christ, by their conversation and conduct, are contin¬ 
ually doing good, and are forming friendships which 
will bloom in heaven. As God has pardoned them, 
they ought to love and praise him; as Jie has 
adopted them, they ought to honour and serve him 
with filial affection. As Christ has redeemed them, 
they should be devoted to their Eedeemer; as he has 
loved them to death, they Should consecrate their 
lives to his service; as he is bringing them to 
glory in heaven, they should give him all possible 
honour and glory on the earth. And as he has been 
such a Saviour to them, they are debtors to do’ aU pos¬ 
sible good to others for his sate. So taught by the 
word of God, they should instruct the ignorant. So 
sanctified by grace, they should reclaim . the corrupt. 
So blessed by infinite mercy, they should seek to 
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rescue their fellow-creatures from an impending 
curse. So saved, they ought to save the perishing. 

First, it becomes each follower of Christ to malce 
the conversion and salvation of some few of his fellow 
sinners the object of his distinct aim and persevering 
effort. Since each Christian in this assembly is con¬ 
nected more or less with some who are without faith 
in Christ, and without any rational hope of salvation; 
let him seek to save them. Ho can teU them that the 
unconverted must perish ; he can point out the habits 
and tempers which make him fear that they are un¬ 
converted; he can give them useful books; he can beg 
them to sanctify the sabbath ; he can attract them to 
hear earnest preaching; he can urge them to read, and 
to reflect upon the word of God; ho can show them 
the necessity of secret prayer; he can tell them that 
they need not only reformation but renewal; that 
they must not expect to merit pardon, but as perish¬ 
ing sinners must cast themselves on the unmerited 
mercy of God ; that they must be renewed or perish ; 
that grace alone can change their hearts, and that as 
they cannot merit grace they must fervently ask for 
it through Christ. Perhaps ho may be able to pray 
with them; but, at the worst, he can pray for them, 
and may thus secure for them the aid of'him who is 
almighty to save. 

But no efforts are likely to prevail with those who 
are careless, to induce them to turn to God, unless 
you likewise appeal to them by the example of a 
blameless life. As the whole cliurch must draw the 
nations to Christ by its spiritual glory ; so must each 
believer act upon the minds of his unconverted com¬ 
panions and friends, by manifesting a portion of that 
glory in his own personal excellence. If God has 
called us by his providenceund grace to be his adopted 
children, the disciples of Christ, the temples of the 
Holy Spirit, fellow citizens with the saints and heirs 
of his kingdom; so each of us is required to walk 
worthy of this calling; to aim at being perfect as 
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our Patter which is in heaven is perfect; to seek 
the highest measure of Divine grace: and daily walk 
that we may in nothing grieve the Holy Spirit. It 
is becoming our position, as members of the church, 
to set before our minds the examples of those 
of our brethren who have been most distinguish¬ 
ed by their excellence, that we may imitate them. 
"Why should we not seek to be like Howard and Wil- 
berlbrce in benevolence, like Luther in courage, like 
Calvin in. laborious zeal, like Brainerd and Martyn 
in spirituality,' like Paul in the combination of every 
gentle with every heroic temper? As the sons of 
God who have an inheritance m heaven, we ought to 
keep heaven in our view as the end of our journey, 
the prize for which we contend, our rich and everlast¬ 
ing mheritance. We are required to spare no fault, 
but resolutely to eradicate aU by diligent effort in 
dependence on Divine grace. We are called to be 
exemplary in every soci^ relation, and every common 
duty; doing everything better because ■'ve “ do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men; knowing 
that of the Lord we sh.*!! receive the reward of the in¬ 
heritance:” because we “ serve the Lord Christ.” Lastly, 
for the service of God and man, we should strengthen 
the mind W culture, end the body by temperance 
and tod. Count health, my young friends, to be a 
pearl, knowledge to be a treasure, and friendship 
to be better than either. But let your friends be those 
whom you can imitate and respect; those with whom 
in old age you may recount the battles of the Lord in 
which you have fought side by side; and those over 
whose graves you may triumph amidst your sadness. 
Add to this frequent and fervent prayer. Like Enoch, 
walk with God.^ Like Jesus himself, set the Lord 
always before you.^ “ Be careful for nothing; but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanks¬ 
giving let your requests be made known unto God.” * 
So doing, you will merit the esteem of ,good men; 

* Gen. v. 24. • Psalm xvi. 8. ’ Phil. iv. 6, 7. 
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you will have the happiness of tiuming some sinners 
to righteousness; you will do your part to improve 
your country, and to honour the Iledeemer; you 
will secure the blessing of God. 

The circumstances of our times are, further, smjh 
as furnish us with especial motives for activity in the 
service of our Eedcemer. We are living, my young 
Mends, in a period of the world’s history wmch may 
well excite our gratitude to God. Irreligpon is indeed 
still active and hopeful. A large multitude in the 
nation are struggling with extreme poverty; and a 
larger niunber are disgraced by vice and ungodliness. 
But, on the other hand, the symptoms of progress are 
unequivocal. There has been an immense improve¬ 
ment of late years in the arts and institutions which 
mitigate the inconveniences of life. Since the begin¬ 
ning of this century manufactures of every kind have 
advanced to a degree of perfection unknown to our 
fathers; and through the powers of machinery, go¬ 
verned by steam, many manufactured goods have 
become so cheap as to bo n ithin the reach of millions 
to whom they were never accessible before. Agri¬ 
culture has made a correspouding progress ; and now, 
probably, through the wholesome competition of free 
trade, will bo more rapidly improved, through the ap¬ 
plication of more capital and science to its processes. 
All the usolid arts have been'similarly compelled, by 
Eilropean industry, to minister more largely to human 
comfort. In all this improvement the skill of the me¬ 
chanic is aided by the knowledge of the philosopher. 
And while the hand has been accomjnishing the 
wonders of art, mind has been triumphing in the 
advancement of the sciences. Each year chemistry 
and mechanism are working new miracles. The geo¬ 
logist 18 throwing a clearer light upon the structure 
of our globe; and the astronomer is unveiling to our 
gaze the inagniftcent universe. In former generations 
such knowledge was the lot of few; but as the sun, 
which at first lights up the rosy summits of the Alps 
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alone, after climbing tbe heavens, sheds his bright 
influence upon the humblest flower of the valley; so 
knowledge in its advances has reached at length the 
labouring classes, imparting the dignity of thought 
and of wisdom to many who, in former days, would 
liave known no other pleasure than that of eating and 
drinking, occasionally to excess. Further, as know¬ 
ledge is power, a progress in political liberty has fol¬ 
lowed the progress of popular education; and numbers 
are now worthily exercismg the privileges of the consti¬ 
tution who a few years since were considered incapable 
of the trust. All this while the liberty of the press 
has been doing the nation good service. Authors and 
journalists, to whatever violations of discretion and of 
good principle thej may sometimes be tempted, yet 
on the whole exercise a superintendence over the great 
institutions of our country, and over the course of 
legislation, which is invaluable. Hence, the arbitrarj' 
violence which disgraced some periods, of our govern¬ 
ment, and the shameless bribery which rendered other 
periods infamous, are gone for ever. Defects may 
doubtless stiQ be found in our laws and institutions, 
for they are human; but never in the world’s history 
was legislation more just, or government less selfish 
and corrupt, than it is at this moment in this country. 
Various efforts for the amelioration of the condition 
of the working classes are a prominent characteristic 
of our era. Among these the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British dominions, at a cost of twenty 
millions to this country, deserves a distinguished 
place. Meanwhile, home evils have not been wholly 
neglected; the improvement of our prison discipline, 
and the reformation of the system of transportation, 
have made the punishment of criminals less severe, 
and yet more effective for the repression of crime. 
The -poor laws are better administered. Baths, wash¬ 
houses, and model lodging-houses, though but slight 
palliations to the misery of a vast pauperism, yet nuk- 
nifest some humane attention on the p^'of the easier 
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classes towards those who are distressed; while the 
ten-hours factory biU, and the early-closing movement, 
tend to increase the physical comfort, and to raise the 
moral condition of all the classes who live by their 
labour. But more substantial, benefits have flowed to 
the working classes generally, from the increase of 
commerce which has followed the improvements of 
manufacturing machinery. When were the seas whit¬ 
ened with so many British sails ? and when were the 
forests of masts so dense in the Thames and in the 
Mersey ? Artificial restrictions of trade are every¬ 
where yielding to increasing knowledge, and promise 
the industrious classes, if Grod bless us, much addi¬ 
tional employment and food. 

These causes, and others with them, have remark¬ 
ably increased the disposition of this nation for peace 
with foreign nations. Grod, in his goodness, has made 
all clas.ses mutually dependent. Thus, the agricul¬ 
turist depends for the prices of his produce on the 
capacity of the manufacturing class to buy. The 
manufacturer depends in a measure on the prosperity 
of commerce, and eommerce depends much upon 
peace. Hence, in a free, industrious, manufacturing, 
and mercantile commiuiity like ours, peace is an essen¬ 
tial element of pro.spority. Wars were once the fierce 
pastime of the great, in which cupidity, ambition, and 
revenge wasted the blood and treasure of nations; but 
no caprice of statesmen, no ambition of prmces, can 
now huny an enlightened and industrious people into 
those quarrels in which nations, bearing the Christian 
name, have displayed the ferocity of the tiger with the 
8tupid.ity of the ox. 

No nations of antiquity ever reached the same 
amount of civilization and social comfort as ourselves, 
because no nation before Christ had the same know¬ 
ledge of Grod and of duty. Although the Koman 
conquerors introduced the first elements of civiliza¬ 
tion into this island, its progress dates with the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity among us. Our reformer 
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Alfred was a Christian. To the Christianity of the 
middle ages, corrupt as it was, we owe whatever was ■ 
at that period refined in the manners of the nation, 
or virtuous in its principles. And, since the Itcform- 
ation, it was the gospel which taught the Puritans 
to toil and bleed for liberty of conscience; and 
liberty of conscience has secured our political and 
civil liberties. The whole fabric of our national 
prosperity rests mainly u]ion our reception, partial 
and incomplete as that still is, of the gospel of Christ. 
We may in some measure perceive this, if we merely 
look at the great elementary laws of the gospel. 
Two great laws bind the conscience of every follower 
of Jesus Christ. The first is, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul.” The 
second is, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self.” In these laws, which are enlbrced by the au¬ 
thority of Christ and endeared by his example, there 
are contained copious and unfailing elements of social 
progress. One principle contained in them is the 
principle of individuality. Each believer in Christ, 
being bound to love God supremely, must do his will 
with an independence of thought and action, with 
which no rival authority must be permitted in the 
smallest degree to interfere. When once this love 
to God is obtained by any one through faith, whether 
he be rich or poor, young or old, he must thence¬ 
forth act with indestructible, unconquerable free¬ 
dom for God. Fashion, authority, numbers, inter¬ 
ests, can no more hinder the development of right 
principles in him, than the swarms of summer-&8 
buzzing round its branches can hinder the oak from 
spreading out its gigantic arms, and lifting up its 
head to the skies. Each Christian loves God, and 
therefore obeys him: his course is fixed. If others 
will go with him to heaven along the path of duty, so 
much the better: if not, he goes alone. 

But while these commands involve an indomitable 
individuality, they no less develop a brotherhood of 
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feeling towarils tlie race. Since the Christian’s first 
rule is, “ 'J'hou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,” all the world would solicit him iu vain to 
turn away from the law of God: but since his second 
rule is, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
the law of God leads him to become the brother of 
every other man. Governed by this law, he can no 
longer violate the rights of his fellow-creatures, nor 
disregard their happiness, nor despise them for their 
failings. Since he is called to love them as himself, 
how sincere, how active, how beneficent, how for¬ 
giving, how inexhaustible, how indestructible his 
kindness ought to be to all 4 for such is his love 
to himself. 

Of both these principles each Christian can find an 
illustration, in the life of the Jiedeemer, weU adapted 
to humble and improve him. Never was there on 
earth a life of such perfect individuality. In the 
midst of all corruption he lived apart from it, and 
took his own solitary road through the world with 
unfaltering fidelity to God. Misled by no prejudice, 
and enslaved by no fashion, he saw the will of God, 
and did it, though the world hated him for so doing. 
Yet was ho our brother; he came for us, lived for us, la¬ 
boured for us, suflered for us, and died for us. Through 
a whole life of suffering he steadily pursued our salvar 
tion and our happiness; with a view to which he lived 
with men, taught them, healed them, fed them, com¬ 
forted them, converted them, and then commanded 
his followers to do the same. “ I have given you an 
example, that you shoxdd do as I have done to you.” 
This love to our neighbour comprehends the very 
highest exercises of justice and humanity. “ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is the 
fulflUing of the law.” Every disciple of Christ be¬ 
comes thus a brother to every other disciple, and a 
friend to all mankind. All social improvement would 
follow at once from universal obedience to this com¬ 
mand. And as all Christ’s disciples do obey it, a 
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nation of Christians would be a society incomparably 
more perfect than has eVer yet been seen on the 
earth. In. such a nation of brothers, slavery would 
be impossible, ^nd unjust legislation would cease. 
The rich would not oppress the poor, nor the poor 
envy the rich. There mdustry would have its rights; 
there property, the fruit of industry, would be secure. 
The rich would be beneficent, the poor would find 
many friends; aU would w'ish well to jul. There fraud, 
branded with disgrace, would be banished from busi¬ 
ness. There temperance would give vigour to the 
form, and purity would add strength to the affec¬ 
tions. There truth and rectitude would inspire all 
with confidence in one another. The gaol and the 
policeman would be superseded by the school; factions 
would cease. And while such a nation would be the 
best prepared of all nations for war—because its men 
would be athletic in form and brave in heart, intelli¬ 
gent and well instructed—^because it would abound in 
wealth, be strong in justice, and prepared for patri¬ 
otic sacrifices; yet of all nations it would also be the 
most peaceable—because it would be the most in¬ 
spired with horror at the crimes and miseries which 
are the accompaniments of war. 

There is no such nation on the earth; the youngest 
here may not live to see such; but the gospel will 
eventually accomplish this transformation of all the 
nations—every Christian in every land does something 
towards the accomplishment, arid every new convert 
helps it on. 

Uejoice then, my young friends, everywhere and 
always, if you have received grace to believe in 
Christ. Eejoice in God, who has created, preserved, 
and pardoned you; rejoice in Christ, who has re¬ 
deemed you, loves you, and reigns for you; rejoice in 
the Holy Spirit, who is your guide and comforter; 
rejoice in the Bible, your chosen irule of life, the wisest 
and holiest book in the world, in which God your 
Father reveals to you aU his will; rejoice in the 
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thought of heaven as your own everlasting home; 
rejoice in the church of Christ, of which you have 
become members by faith, as the purest, tnsest, no¬ 
blest, and happiest of all societies; rejoice in the age 
and country in which you live, where knowledge and 
liberty, being founded on religious principle, are 
likely to endure and grow; rejoice in the privileges 
which you possess as Christians, and in the honour¬ 
able and ennobling duties which in that character 
you are called to fulfil. Labour wisely for happiness, 
and you will with the blessing of God secure it. Do 
as much good as you can, in youf short lives, to as 
many as possible of your feUow-creatures. Honour 
your Bcdeemer by your excellent conduct and high 
principles. Make all the good esteem you, and bear 
manfuUy the dislike of the wicked. Do not be con¬ 
quered by adverse circumstances, but conquer them, 
fiy faith in Christ, by prayer, by • prudence, and by 
energy, make difficulties brace you to greater force of 
character; and sorrow, like the ancient rock of Horeb, 
pour forth for you a tide of joy. Seize every oppor¬ 
tunity of mental and moral improvement. waste 
not, by any carelessness, your strength of mind and 
body; but improve both for the service of God and 
man. And may you live so wisely, that, after much 
enjoyment of this fleeting life, you may sink to the 
grave in a good old age, beloved and honoured by all 
who knew your piety and shared in your friendship, 
with few regrets for the past, and with triumphant 
hopes for eternity. 
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Mt Lobd and Chkistian Fbibnds, 

I MUST indeed be strangely constituted if I could 
rise unmoved to address such an assembly as this,— 
not only in respect of numbers, but also of character 
and influence, perhaps the most important that could 
be convened in this, the largest metropolis in Europe. 
And, moreover, I cannot but feel that I am placed in 
circumstances of no small disadvantage when I re¬ 
member who my immediate predecessor was,* and the 
almost inaexampled excitement which his appearance 
in this place could not fail to awaken at this particu¬ 
lar crisis of his personal history. I can truly say that 
nothing but an imperative sense of duty has placed me 
in this position: called to occupy it, I had no power 
to rbfiise. ' I am here, therefore, to fulfil, as best 1 
may, the trust that has been committed to me, and, 
by that help which I earnestly implore, and which 1 
ask you to implore for me, to address you this evening. 

. The subject of the present lecture is thus stated in 
the printed list: “ Internal Evidences of the Divine 
Inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament.”" 

The Christian Religion assumes that the Bible 
is the word of Gpd, that the books of the Old and 
New Testament are Divinely inspired, and that, being 
so, they contain a revelation of his wfll. Now, the 
proof of this proposition is of two kinds: the first 
embracing those evidences which are external, arising 
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from prophecy, from miracles, from the testimony 
of ancient heathen writers, and the like; the second 
embracing those which are internal, and which are 
furnished by the character and the iscoveries of the 
book itself, the principles and spirit by which it is 
pervaded, and the influence which it exerts upon the 
condition and conduct of mankind. It is to this 
latter kind of evidence that your attention is to be di¬ 
rected this evening. And I maybe permitted to ob¬ 
serve that while the external evidences of Dipne reve¬ 
lation have been most frequently adduced and illus¬ 
trated, I cannot but regard the internal evidences, 
after all, as most satisfactory and conclusive. 

I now proceed to enumerate the principal articles 
of internal evidence of the Divine inspiration and au¬ 
thority of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. 

The first I would spec^ is. The noble and ra¬ 
tional theology of the Old Testament, compared with 
the low state of literature and philosophy amongst 
the Jews. It must be acknowledged by all who have 
the least acquaintance with their history, that at the 
period when the Pentateuch was written, the Israel¬ 
ites were but babes in learning and science. Nay, 
compared with many other pations, they were, as the 
celebrated infidel David Hume himself admits, “igno¬ 
rant arid barbarous in the extremeand yet, what a 
sublime and dignified system of theology did they 
possess !—a system which might well have put to the 
blush the most polished arid refined. What was the 
religion of Greece and Borne, the seats of science and 
learning, the admiration of the world, compared with 
that of the Jews, though the latter were far, im¬ 
mensely far, beneath them in every other respect ? 
Hume declares that if a man were transported to a 
land whose inhabitants he found to be ignorant and 
uncultivated, he might beforehand be assured that 
they were idolaters; and there is scarcely a possibility 
of his being mistaken, reasoning from the principle 
t^t the knowledge of one infinite Being, almighty in 
power, and supreme in dominion, can omy be obtamed 
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as tlie mind advances in philosophy and science. But- 
were the Israelites idolaters ? No. They acknow¬ 
ledged, adored, and worshipped the one Supreme and 
Inmiite Jehovah, whilst other nations, polished and 
enlightened in comparison with them, were devoted 
to the grossest superstitions and the A^est idolatries. 
That there was indeed a strong tendency to idolatry 
on the part of the ancient Jews is a melancholy fact 
that cannot be denied, and nothing can more con¬ 
clusively demonstrate the deep depravity of human 
nature tfian the existence of such a fact—that a peo¬ 
ple so signally favoured by the tokens of Jehovah’s 
presence and power in the midst of them should be- so 
mfatuated, so besotted, as to tolerate for a moment 
the monstrous absurdities and horrible abominations 
of idolatry. But so much the more apparent and im¬ 
pressive IS the Divine origin and holy character of 
the theology of their own sacred books. Their ido¬ 
latrous tendencies had no encouragement from that 
quarter; they were all opposed to their better know¬ 
ledge and more enlightened convictions; and amid 
the frantic revelry and disgusting orgies of the idol 
deities, conscience must have thundered perpetually 
in their ears the sublime announcement, “ Hear, O 
Isr^l; the Lord our God is one Lord.” 

And what were the gods of the heathen nations com¬ 
pared with the one God of the Jews ? The character 
of Jehovah as revealed in the sacred books of the He¬ 
brew Scriptures is worthy of himself. There we be¬ 
hold the milder perfections of mercy, benevolence, 
tenderness, and love sweetly blended with the sterner, 
yet not less essential, attributes of power, veracity, 
and justi(m. The God of the Hebrews is a holy God. 
Holiness is uniformly represented as the grand and 
distinguishing feature of his character; and sincerity 
And purity as absolutely, essential to his acceptable 
worship. In the mean time, the gods of the heathen 
were the patrons of vice in all its most odious, de¬ 
structive, and disgusting forms; their worship con¬ 
sisted of revelling and, debauchery: justice, benevp- 
lence, and purity fled their temples; their most sacred 
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rites presented scenes of cruelty and horror; and, 
dreadful to relate, their altars streamed with the blood 
of human sacrifices, immolated to appease the wrath 
and propitiate the favour of those monstrous and in¬ 
fernal deities. ■ But how is this state of things to be 
accounted for ? What sufficient reason can the infidel 
assign for the grand and remarkable exception thus 
furnished to his general rule ? If by the pure exer¬ 
cise of reason man can explore the character and dis¬ 
cover the wiU of God, how is it that the sage Egyptian, 
the polished Greek, and the learned Eomaniwere so 
far behind; whilst the Jews, in comparison with them, 
rude and ignorant barbarians, so much surpassed 
them ? Theirs were the sublime doctrines of the 
unity and spirituality of the Godhead, the eternity, 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence of the Su¬ 
preme Being; theirs were confessedly the most grand 
and consistent notions concerning providence and the 
creation and preservation of the world. But whence 
had they these sublime and consistent notions ? The 
infidel must either give an answer that wiU display 
his folly and condemn his infideUty ; or else, speech¬ 
less and confounded, he must let the question pass. 

In the second place, I would specify as another ar¬ 
ticle of internal evidence. The moral precepts, especi¬ 
ally of the New Testament. Where, amongst the 
writings of infidels, shaU we find such a MorSity as 
that of the Bible ? or where such precepts as the New 
Testament, more especially, contains ? I was once 
honoured by a visit from that remarkable man, £am- 
mohun Eoy, the rajah who, some few years ago, came 
to this country from Bengal, and died and was buried 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol; and I remembeSr his 
saying on that occasion that, having read the New 
Testament, and having been, by his perusal of it, con¬ 
vinced of the Divine mission and inspiration of Jesus 
Christ, it afterwards exceedingly grieved him to hear 
the Brahmins treat Jesus Christ with contempt, as an 
impostor and a despicable person. “ So,” said he, “ I 
wrote my book, entitled ‘ The Precepts of Jesus,’ 
and I put it into the hands of the Brahmins, and en- 
aio 
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treated them to read it, and then tell me whether, in 
any of the systems of morality with which they were 
acquainted, they had ever met with precepts so pure, 
so benevolent, so sublime. And they confessed to me, 
when they had read the book, that they had never 
met with precepts so pure, so benevolent, so sublime. 
Then I said to them,” he continued, “ Can you regard 
the author of those precepts as a mean man ? Can 
you treat him with contempt?” Perhaps you will 
permit me to give you the sequel of the conversation 
on this topic: it may not be cleemed altogether irrele¬ 
vant to our present purpose; it will serve to show at 
least the natural pride of the Brahmin’s heart as one 
of those difficulties with which Christian missionaries 
have to deal in reasoning with them. “And did 
they,” I inquired, “proceed to practise those pre¬ 
cepts—the purity, benevohmce, and sublimity of which 
they were constrained to acknowledge ?” “Ah! no,” 
he replied. “ But had you,” I continued, “ proceeded, 
might you not have found in that same book doctrines 
which, if received into the heart, would have induced 
and constrained the love and practice of those pre¬ 
cepts?” “Oh! no,” he said; “I do not meddle 
with doctrine.” At that point in the conversation 
one of the company rose and narrated, in a most inter¬ 
esting manner, the weU-known experience of the Mo¬ 
ravian missionaries: how they began by preaching 
morality and enforcing the precepts of the gospel; and 
hovv they laboured fimitlessly for years and no happy 
result ensued; when at length they became convinced' 
that they had proceeded hithqrto on a wrong course, 
and immediately they adopted an entirely different 
plan; they began to preach the great doctnnes of the 
cross, the love of Jesus Christ in dying for sinners, the 
full and all-sufficient atonement accomplished by his 
death, the influences of the Holy Spirit in renewing 
and sanctifying our nature;—and instantly those glo¬ 
rious fruits began to appear which thw are gathering 
so abimdantly to the present hour. Bfaving said thus 
much, the speaker sat down, and the rajah soon per¬ 
ceived from the sileuce that ensued that some observ- 
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stion was expected from him. He accordingly broke 
the silence and said, “ Ah! that was very, very good 
indeed; hut then, you must not suppose that the 
same method which succeeded with the rude, the bar¬ 
barous, the benighted Esquimaux, would suit the po¬ 
lished and enlightened Brahmins of India.” Oh! what 
a striking confirmation is this of the propriety and 
truth of the Eedeemer’s appeal to the proud and 
haughty pharisees, the Brahmins of his day, “How can 
ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and 
seek not the honour that cometh from Ood only P” 
But what is the morality of infidelity ? One of its 
maxims is, that there is no crime or merit in inten¬ 
tion. That you will find in “ Volney’s Law of Nature.” 
A man may indulge in the most wicked and abominable 
desires ; he may revel mentally in scenes of debauche¬ 
ry and licentiousness; and yet, if he do not actually* 
plunge into the sea of vice, though it may be exactly 
to his taste, and it would gratify his inclinations so to 
do, he may be a good man! A good infidel he may 
be, but assuredly Christianity does not number such 
amongst its worthies. Indeed, it is hard to conceive 
of the existence of such a thing. A man possessing 
a grossly vicious mind and a virtuous conduct is a 
phenomenon in the moral world but rarely to be met 
with. Bad practices and bad desires are closely allied, 
and the former, except in extraordinary cases, will 
surely succeed the latter. Eor, as Baron Haller 
has most judiciously observed, “ Where a debauched 
■person fills his imagination with impure pictures, the 
licentious scenes which he thus recalls fail not to sti¬ 
mulate his desire with a degree of violence which he 
cannot resist. This wifi, be followed by. gratification, 
unless some external object prevent him fron^ the 
commission of a sin which he bad internally resolved 
on, arid delighted in.” Now it is admirable that the 
gospel takes co^izance of the thoughts as well as of 
the actions, and that its precepts have respect not 
more to the external man than to what it emphati¬ 
cally denominates “the hidden man of the heart.” 
The adorable Author of our holy religion well knew, 
ns 
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that if the fountain were pure, the streams that issue 
thence must of necessity be salubrious; and hence 
the importance which he attached to purity of heart 
and uprightness of intention : for “ out of the heart,” 
said he, “proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies; these 
are the things which defile a man.” It was his chief 
accusation against the hypocrites of his day, that they 
made an external show of sanctity, whilst within they 
were full of “ extortion and excess and that strong 
and memorable expression of our Lord cannot but oc¬ 
cur to every one at this moment: “ Whoso looketh 
upon a woman to lust after her hath committed adul¬ 
tery with her already in his heart.” Christianity 
then strikes at the root at once; and this we must 
contend is the only effectual way, for who but a fool 
would expect to behold a tree clothed with luxuriant 
foliage, and laden with delicious fruit, while the root 
remained unsound? Well did the celebrated Boer- 
haave say, in reference to this very passage: “ Our Sa¬ 
viour knew mankind better than Socrates.” Anjl bet¬ 
ter too than the arrogant Volney and aU his boasting 
followers, for in all their vaunted systems they never 
happened to think of this. What miserable systems, 
that have no stronger hold upon the characters of men! 
Alas! what would the world be, were it not for the 
influence of nobler principles and more powerful re¬ 
straints ? Bad as it is, 1 shudder to think what it 
might become beneath the universal reign of infi¬ 
delity. 

Another very material circumstance in the morality 
of the gospel is, that it condemns or omits some <nia- 
lities highly esteemed amongst men, though in reiity 
prejudicial to th eir happiness, while it brings into notice 
and applauds others, in general overlooked as insigni¬ 
ficant, or despised as contemptible and mean, though 
in fiwjt possessed of the highest intrinsic worth. A 
man of lofty and independent spirit—-a man tenacious 
of his honour, and impatient of control, patriotic and 
brave—such a man has ever been the darling of the 
world; whilst the opposite character, the meek and 
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Hnassuming, patient under injuriea, ■willing rather to 
conciliate than to revenge, has been looked upon with 
indifference and scorn. But it is the latter the Author 
of Christianity approves and applauds, whilst the for¬ 
mer he denounces and condemns. “ I say unto you. 
That ye resist not evil—Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute jmu.” These arc his precepts. And shall we 
pause to inquire, whether they are not most conducive 
to the harmony and the happiness of mankind ? The 
Bible would make love the ruling principle; “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with aU thy heart, and 
thy neighbour as thyself. On these two command¬ 
ments hang aU the Law and the Prophets.” And did 
this amiable principle actually reign in every bosom, 
what a lovely scene would society present! Did men 
love God supremely—idolatry, with all its attendant 
and complicated horrors, would be -unknown. Did 
every man love his neighbour as himself—there would 
be no more robbery or theft, no more slavery or op¬ 
pression ; wars would cease, for mankind would be a 
band of brethren ; unholy and impure desires would 
no more inhabit the human breast; and, having no 
impulse to the commission of crime, men would “ cease 
to do evil,” and “ learn to do wellall would be purity 
and peace, happiness and joy ! How many ages would 
infidelity toil er6 it accomplished such a revolution in 
the moral world as this, or even in the character of a 
single individual ? 

Thirdly, The Bible supplies the purest, noblest, 
and most powerful motives to holiness and virtue— 
motives indeed which deists reject, though they can¬ 
not but admire the effects they uniformly produce in 
the character and conduct of such as live habitually 
beneath their influence. The sum and substance of 
the Scripture precepts is, that “ Denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts,” men “ should live soberly, righ¬ 
teously, and godly, in this present world; ” and the 
grand motive employed, in order to stimulate to oIm^- 
dience, is the free and unmerited love of God in the 
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redemption of maniind by Jesus Christ. “Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.” “ Bor,” says the apostle Paul, “ the love of 
Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead: and that he 
died for all, that they which live shoidd not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again.” 

Such are the motives which Christianity supplies ; 
but where, among the writings of infidel philosophers, 
shall we find motives of equal power ? It is true, infi¬ 
delity does not reject all the motives urged by Chris¬ 
tianity, since to some extent it acknowledges the doc¬ 
trine of a future state. But, alas! even this is con¬ 
siderably weakened in its influence by standing alone, 
and unconnected with those other more noble and 
powerful principles with which it appears associated 
in the Christian system. What sacrifices, I ask, did 
the alleged belief of this doctrine, in its solitary and 
unconnected state, ever induce an infidel to make? 
We are bound to answer. Not one. But, as it is held 
and regarded by the Christian, its effects have been 
such as to astonish the world. It has urged men, for 
the truth’s sake, to forego the greatest honours—to 
sacrifice the dearest interests—and not merely to 
brave, but even to welcome the torments of a martyr’s 
death. Nor, indeed, is the doctrine of a future state 
admitted universally by modem deists. Volney does 
not so much- as mention it.' Paine only hopes for 
happiness beyond the grave. Bolingbroke, though 
he confesses its utility, regards it but as an inverltion 
of philosophers. Hume questions its truth. Lord 
Shaftesbury ridicules it altogether. “ The' love of 
Christ constraineth us >•” but what have they to con¬ 
strain them? 

I proceed to specify, fourthly. The spirit breathed 
throughout the Holy Scriptures. It is such as highly 
becomes what they profess to be—a revelation from 
God. 
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It is peculiar to the Bible that its historians always 
trace the events which they record up to their Great 
First Cause, whilst others would have passed them by 
as in the ordinary course of things. Those who are 
conversant with the prophets must have remarked 
the tender pity and deep concern which they uni- 
f >rmly manifest for those people against whom, as the 
messengers of God, they denounced the severest judg¬ 
ments and the heaviest curses, in which, as His de¬ 
crees, they could not but acquiesce. The sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, instead of indulging or gratifying, rather check 
a vain curiosity and the speculations of an imperti¬ 
nently inquisitive mind. For proofs of this assertion 
we may refer to the conduct of our Lord to the pha¬ 
risees, when they required from him a sign from 
heaven. “ A wicked and adulterous generation,” said 
he, “ seeketh a sign; but no sign shall be given to it 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas.” To this we may 
add many of the answers which he gave to his disci¬ 
ples, when they asked him impertinent, curious, and 
foolish questions. As in the sacred Scriptures there 
is nothing to gratify an idle curiosity, so is there 
nothing to excite levity. A depraved mind may in¬ 
deed derive sport from passages, in language and con¬ 
ception, the most dignified and sublime; but a man 
in a sedate and serious mood will always rise, from a 
perusal of the sacred oracles still more serious. In 
all the writings, whether of the Old or the New Tes¬ 
tament, we meet with nothing that savours of vanity 
in the author. Tliis is indeed a circumstance pecu¬ 
liar to the sacred writers. Tou never see them aim¬ 
ing at more learning than they really possessed; or 
wishing to appear anything which, in truth, they were 
not. IVom this aflectation, perhaps, no other author 
is altogether free: vanity is more or less discernible 
in every production merely human. In the Bible we 
discover no mean concessions to the great, no cring¬ 
ing before persons of exalted rank or possessed of 
power. Our Lord’s language to the scribes and pha¬ 
risees is to the point here: “Woe unto you, scribes 
and pharisees, hypocrites! How can ye escape the 
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damnation of, hell?” What dignihed and manly 
eloquence is that of the apostle Paul! So far from 
flattering Felix, he made Felix tremble. Nor was he 
less bold in his elaborate appeal before the royal 
Agrippa. Nor in all the sacred -writings does there 
appear to be any concern whatever in the writers’ 
minds to guard against seeming inconsistency, and 
apparent contradiction. All they seem to care for is 
to narrate facts, and speak truth, conscious that it 
wanted no embeUishment or defence from them. 

Nor can I leave this article of evidence without 
observing the beautiful, the pleasing simplicity which 
pervades the sacred •writings. The four Gospels ad¬ 
mirably illustrate these observations. There is in 
them no arrogant bombast, no' attempt to set ofi’ the 
authors. It is evident indeed that the writers felt 
what they -wrote ; and so absorbed are we in the cap¬ 
tivating, and oft-times pathetic simplicity of their nar¬ 
ratives, that we altogether forget the men whose com¬ 
positions we are perusing. 

In the fifth place, I would mention the candour 
and impartiality of the -writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment. They are such as can belong to no imposition 
whatever. Their candour and impartiality are dis¬ 
played in their relating circumstances and facts which 
they must have known would make against their 
cause, and which therefore an impostor would care¬ 
fully have omitted; and also in their not striving to 
conceal their own follies, failings, foibles, and sins, as 
well, as those of their companions and friends. Take 
the narrative of the resurretftion of Christ. In the 
narrative of the res-urrection an impostor might—^nay, 
undoubtedly would—^have made a much better story 
as to the appearance of it than the evangelists have 
done. In order to have made the best of it, and that 
it might have come with greater force and Mat, an 
impostor would doubtless have represented Christ as 
appearing after his resurrection, not merely to_ a 
chosen few—to those whose business and whose in¬ 
terest, as the infidel might say, and indeed has said, 
it was -to propagate the fraud—but to the Noman 
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governor; to the multitude when assemhled in the 
Bvnagogue; to the scribes and ;^arisees; to the 
Councd or the Sanhedrim of the Jews. But not so 
the evangelists. They state the fact, the simple fact, 
just as it was; and there they leave it. There is 
moreover a simplicity in the incidents themselves, 
and in the manner of relating them, of which it is 
impossible to conceive as belonging to an imposture. 
The occurrences are so natural, and they are nar¬ 
rated in language so plain and unadorned, as to carry 
with them to every unprejudiced mind the conviction 
that they really must have happened, and that they 
are told precisely as they did occur. I have put 
down a number of references, but there is no time to 
specify them all. I wiU only mention, as a striking 
illustration, the conversation of our Lord with the 
woman of Samaria. Take that as an example. 

In the sixth place. There is in the Bible, and espe¬ 
cially in the discourses of oiir Lord) an originalUy^of 
manner which one would imagine could not fail to 
strike even the most careless and inattentive reader. 
Instead of laboured and elaborate harangues upon 
morals, upon the loveliness of virtue and the odious- 
ness of nee, according to the manner of the ancient 
sages, we behold the Bedecmer improving every oc¬ 
currence as it arose, moralizing upon the objects 
which surrounded him, and drawing interesting and 
important lessons from the appearances of nature, the 
state of pubUe affairs, or the modes and customs of 
the people amongst whom he dwelt. From the tUies 
of the fields he draws lessons of trust and confidence 
in Ged. When in the temple, where sheep were kept 
for sacrifice, he seizes the opportunity to speak of him¬ 
self as the good Shepherd, and of various interesting 
particulars relating to the fold over which he presides 
—^his afiection, hm tenderness, and his care. WTien 
at supper with His disciples, he made an impres¬ 
sive allusion to that mystical supper of which all bis 
followers shall partake with him m his heavenly king¬ 
dom. On the great day of the Feast of Tabemar 
® supply of water was brought into 
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the temple, he stood in the midst of the assembled 
multituae aad cried, “ If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink.” And the day after, alluding to 
the liberation of the servants, who, it being the sab¬ 
batical year, were then permitted to go free, he said, “ If 
ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples in¬ 
deed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.—They answered him. We be 
Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any 
man: how sayest thou. Ye shall be made free ? Jesus 
apswered them. Verily, verily, I say imto you. Whoso¬ 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin. And the 
servant abideth not in the house for ever: but the Son 
abideth for ever. If the Son therefore shah make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.” Now there is an ori¬ 
ginality in this method of conveying instruction, 
which an impostor would never have conceived: it is 
so out of the common way ; the occurrences that gave 
birth to the reflections are so numerous, and the 
observations suggested by them are so just and so 
appropriate, as to compel an unbiassed and candid 
mmd to admit their reality and truth. Surely, it 
must be admitted that Jesus Christ was the Prince 
of Preachers. Where will you find his equal amidst 
the orators of antiquity, or the declaimers of modem 
times ? I cannot resist the conviction that if there 
were no other evidence of the Divine authority of the 
Christian religion, that furnished by the ministry of 
Jesus Christ would be of itself sufficient. “Never 
man spake like this man.” Never man had such 
doctrines to deliver; and never man taught in so 
solemn and impressive, yet in so tender and affec¬ 
tionate a manner. No matter where, no matter when, 
no matter what he said, he spoke with a power and 
an influence which none could gainsay or resist; 
Sor it was the power of light beaming on the under¬ 
standing : it was the power of tmth making its way 
to the conscience; it was the power of God speak¬ 
ing to mortals by his Son. “ God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto, 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
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j^keH unto 'ug his Son.” And in what he said, 
'as well as,in his manner of saying it, we have in- 
,eOtitegl^yifejeTidence that his mission is Divine: for 
the'wor^which he speaks unto us “they are spirit, 
and th6y toe life.” 

In' the seventh place, An argument of great import- 
aiice is derived from the perfect conformity of the 
facts and occurrences mentioned or alluded to by the 
sacred writers, and especially of the New Testament, 
with the accounts preserved in history, and other 
authentic records altogether foreign and independent. 
Now, if this conformity can be clearly shown, it must 
at once satisfactorily decide the question concerning 
the genuineness of the books. There is a vast variety 
of allusions to ancient Jewish and Heathen customs; 
and mention is made of many facts in the history of 
those nations, of which a stranger must have been 
altogether ignorant. And, indeed,- if the writer had 
had but a general idea of the facts and the customs 
referred to, it is an impossibility that he should have 
mentioned them with so much minuteness and so 
much accuracy. A man must have been a native of 
the country, he must have himself lived in the times 
and in the localities in question, to have been so close 
and BO accurate in his aUusious. The laborious Dr. 
Lardner has written a volume upon this subject, 
which Dr. Paley deemed so valuable that he has 
abridged, or rather fepitomized it in his work on the 
“ Evidences of Christianity.” He has collected, with 
great industry and care, forty-one examples of allu¬ 
sions to facts or customs in which this coincidence 
exists. I have only time to tqention one; and I must 
be permitted to refer to it as a specimen of what I 
mean. It shall be the accoimt given by Luke, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of the miserable death of the 
proud and imperious Herod, which agrees exactlfr 
with that preserved by Josephus of the same event. 
Herod, says Luke, “went down from Judsea to 
Cmsarea, and there abode. And Herod was highly 
displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon: but they 
came with one accord to him, and, having made 
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Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, desiTjed 
peace; because their country was nourished by tbe 
king’s country. And upon' a set day Ibe^pd, arrayed 
in royal apparel, sat upon his Ihpon^"^d made 
an oration unto them. And the people gave a 
shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and not of a 
man. And immediately the angel of the Lord, smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory: and ho vras 
oaten of worms, and gave-up Jlio gliost.” So far the 
evangelist. Now hear the account given by Josephus, 
whose work it is certain Luke never saw, and who will 
not be suspected for a moment of any inclination to 
favour the Christian cause. “ Ilorod,” says Josophus, 
“went to the city of Cmsarca; liere be celebrated 
shows in honour of Ca)sar. On the second day of the 
shows, early in the morning, he camo into the theatre 
dressed in a robe of silver, of the most curioiis work¬ 
manship. The rays of the rising sun, reflected upon 
such a splendid garb, gave him a majestic and awful 
appearance: they called him a god, and entreated him 
to be propitious to them, saying, ‘ Jlitherto W'e have 
respected you as a man, but now we acknow ledge you 
to bo more than mortal.’ The king neither reproved 
these persons nor rejected their impious flattery. 
Immediately after this he was seized with pains in 
his bowels, extremely violent at the very first. He 
was carried, therefore, with all haste, to his palace. 
These pains continually tormenting him, ho expired 
in five days’ time.** 

But a stUl more powerful argument, in the eighth 
place, in favour of the inspiration of the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, arises from the perfect, and, on their part, 
obviously undesigned, coincidence between the sacred 
writers themselves. You must remember that the 
Bible is a volume composed of many books, the pro¬ 
duction of many authors, written at different times, 
and in different countries, and under circumstances 
in which anything like collusion or concert was, in 
most cases at least, utterly impossible. That they 
were the composition of different authors the cha¬ 
racteristic style of each plainly demonstrates; and 
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yet there is throughout the whole such a perfect 
coincidence, such an entire agreement in the facts 
narrated, the aUusions made, the doctrines taught, 
the principles inculcated, as could never have existed, 
and can never he satisfactorily accounted for, but 
upon the supposition of the genuineness of these 
hooks, the integrity of each author, and, as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, the Divine inspiration of the whole. 
On this branch of the argument, there is no hook that 
can be perused to greater advantage than PaJey’s 
“Horffl Paulinse,” the object of which is to illustrate 
this coincidence as it existed between the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the narrative of his life and labours, as 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 

We now proceed, in the ninth place, to mention as 
another article of internal evidence. The positive 
institutions observed both by Jews and Christians. 
That there are such institutions observed to the pre¬ 
sent hour is a thing sufficiently notorious. As, for 
instance, the Passover, the Peast of Tabernacles, and 
Circumcision, amongst the Jews; and Baptism, the 
Lord’s supper, and the Ministry of the gospel, 
amongst Christians. The question is. Whence arose 
these observances ? And what was their design ? 
Professedly, it was to perpetuate the memory of cer¬ 
tain remarkable and miraculous occurrences which 
took place about the time when they were insti¬ 
tuted. Admit that the facts and occurrences which 
they are professedly intended fb celebrate were 
really as it is assumed they were:—I say, admit 
this, and nothing can be more agreeable to rea¬ 
son ; but deny it, and aU is contradiction and ab¬ 
surdity. To suppose, for instance, that the Jews even 
would set apart a day or days annually, and at those 
seasons would -practise certain ceremonies in comme¬ 
moration of that which never happened, is absolutely 
ridiculous. It is true, the vast remoteness of the pe¬ 
riod in which the facts alluded to are said to have 
taken place may he urged, with respect to the modem 
Jews; but there must .have been a period when a 
particular institution was for the first time observed, 
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and those who Kved in that day must have been fully 
competent to judge respecting the fact or the-event 
it was professedly designed to commemorate. Sup¬ 
pose now, for the sake of illustration, that a man— 
high in rank and celebrated for his learning—were, on 
a certain day, to convene a meeting of the inhabitants 
of London, and tell them that some years ago, on a 
given night, the first-horn of every family in London 
was slain, except a favoured few, who, having previous 
intimation of the terrible event about to take place 
by some supernatural messenger, and taking the pre¬ 
cautions he directed them to observe, escaped. Sup¬ 
pose, after affirming this, he should propose that that 
very day—^let it be to-day, the 23rd of January, 1849, 
—should be set apart annually in commemoration 
of the awful and wonderful event,—What would be 
the consequence ? Would the people, think you, give 
credit to his marvellous tale ? Would they immedi¬ 
ately comply with his suggestion ? No, assuredly 
not; but, however great might have been their vene¬ 
ration for his character and talents up to this period, 
they would now turn from him with compassion, as 
from a man suddenly bereft of reason. And still 
more prodigious woiild it be if he should represent 
the affair as one of very recent occurrence, and should 
appeal to the parties present as to the truth of what 
he said. Now we cannot but suppose that the Israel¬ 
ites in the days of Moses wore quite as capable of 
judging in cases of this sort as the inhabitants of 
London are at the present period. The former were 
not a whit more easily imposed upon then than the 
latter would be now. But if the facts themselves com¬ 
memorated by these institutions and observances are 
admitted, our point is gained; for if the miraculous 
occurrences recorded in the sacred volume, the me¬ 
mory of which is thus perpetuated, be real, then the 
system which they are intended to support must 
be Divine. 

In the tenth place, The most inveterate opponents 
of Christianity cannot but admire its effects on the 
character and conduct of those who feel the strong 
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influence of its motives, and act under tlie guidance 
of its* principles. For illustrations under tliis lieg,d 
of evidence we need not go back to ancient times. 
We are on every hand, at the present day, surrounded 
by living witnesses to its force. The introduction of 
the gospel into a village or hamlet, tiU then notorious 
for its profanity and vice, has been known completely 
to alter its character. To the. astonishment of all, 
its streets have ceased to be thrpnged with sabbath- 
breakers, drunkards, and blasphemers; decency and 
order have at len^h prevailed, and the ale-house 
and the haunts of dissipation have been abandoned 
for the house of God and the worship of Jehovah. 
What an astonishing change, too, has the gospel 
wrought in the dispositions and lives of individuals! 
Thousands might be presented here as cases full in 
point. There is a man who, but a few years back, 
was one of the mpst jirofligate and abandoned of his 
species; he was the terror of the country for milea 
round the village where he dwelt; foremost' in every 
scene of riot; he rarely opened his lips but to impre¬ 
cate and blaspheme; he seemed to bo quickly filling 
up the measure of his iniquity, and ripening' rapidly 
for hell. But the gospel was at length introduced 
into his dark and benighted neighbourhood. He 
heard and felt it, and its eftects were witnessed by his 
neighbours with admiration and surpris®. He became 
sober, gentle, chaste; his former companions and pur¬ 
suits were all forsaken; his conduct and conversation 
were completely altered—directly the reverse of what 
once they were ; his oaths and blasphemies were ex¬ 
changed for songs of praise ; his manners, once brutal 
and ferocious, were now amiable and mild; and he 
became the firmest defender of the faith he once la¬ 
boured to destroy. And well he might, for it brought 
tranquillity to his dwelling and peace to his soul. 
This is no fiction, no mere creation of my fancy, but 
a sketch from real life—^a reality often ■witnessed. 
And are these the blessed efiects of the gospel when 
it comes with power to the heart ? And can we for 
a moment hesitate to admit the Oivine origin of so 
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glorious a system ? Impossible! "WTien did ipfide- 
Uty produce the like ? “ wTierefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” “ Do m'ep gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ? A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” But if this be a good tree, and according to 
this infallible test it must, then is it Divine ! 

I am well aware that the force of this argument 
may be somewhat diminished by th? acknowledged 
triumph of the total-abstinence principle in the pre¬ 
sent day. The zealous advocates of that principle 
(and aU honour be to them, for incalculable is the 
good which they have been instrumental in efiecting) 
may point to similar residts in proof of its efficacy. 
But let it be remembered that Christianity had been 
accumulating such trojihies for a long succession of 
ages before the total-abstinence pledge was ever 
heard or thought of; that similar triumphs it is 
achieving still without its aid; and that, after all, 
whatever motive may induce a man in the first in¬ 
stance to take the pledge, nothing short of those 
principles and that influence which the gospel sup¬ 
plies can enable him to keep it. 1 maintain that 
whatever is excellent in that, or in anything else by 
which mankind is benefited, we owe originally to the 
gospel; and that the happy result must be traced in 
every case, if not immediately, yet remotely and ulti¬ 
mately, to it. You are a Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation ; and to you, as Christians, do I say with 
confidence, Teetotalism must not be permitted to 
triumph over the gospel, nor be honoured at its 
expense. 

Finally: we may specify as the last article of inter¬ 
nal evidence of the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures, 
Their influence on the general condition of society. 
Never did a nation become the worse for its reception 
of the gospel. On the contrary, wherever it has been 
introduced, in proportion to the cordiality with which 
it has been welcomed, have been its salutary and bene¬ 
ficial consequences in the moral and socisd condition 
of that people. This is a simple but most important 
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proposition, the truth of which, infidelity, with aU its 
artifice, has never been able to overthrow. Alas! 
alas I what has been, and what is stUl, the condition of 
society where the gospel is unknown ? "What scenes 
of horror, infanw, and crime do the records of heathen¬ 
ism furnish! The Lacedaemonians encouraged theft 
amongst their children; acts of the grossest indecency 
were not merely tolerated but received the sanction 
of the legislature; children, when bom, were often 
murdered: this was no uncommon thing in Greece; 
and the Eomans were permitted to destroy aU their 
female ofispring, except the elder. Crimes, the most 
horrible and revolting, were committed without re¬ 
morse, and defended with unblushing countenance; 
the religious rites performed in the inland of Cypras, 
in honour of Venus, were scenes of lewdness not to be 
described; human sacrifices were common in most 
heathen countries, Britain not excepted; and their 
altars have flowed down with the blood' of their own 
infants, shed to appease the imagined wrath of the 
Molochs and Juggernauts of their idolatrous adora¬ 
tion. And what the Pagan world was two thousand 
years ago, that it is to the present hour. The revolu¬ 
tion of aU these ages has done nothing-to improve its 
character; stUl “ the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of crucify.” But let us turn from 
these disgusting scenes, this appalling spectacle, and 
contemplate the benign and s^utary influence which 
Christianity has never failed to exert on the condition 
of those nations by whom it has been received. What 
has it not done for them ? It has softened their ori¬ 
ginal ferocity; it has abolished the worship of vindic¬ 
tive and sanguinary deities; it has substituted for 
idolatry, with all its cruelties and crimes, the wor¬ 
ship o? one infinitely amiable and holy Being. It 
has ameliorated the condition of society by di&sing 
through aU its ranks a spirit of phiknthropy and 
benevolence; the rich it has taught to relieve the 
poor, the young to respect the aged; under its au¬ 
spices, literature and the arts, so essential to the hap¬ 
piness and comfort of-mankind, have flourished; san- 
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guinary and oppressive laws have been exchanged for 
codes more merciful and mild; and such, in short, has 
been its benign and beneficial influence upon the 
general condition of mankind that aU—except mur¬ 
derers, thieves, whoremongers, adulterers, fomicar 
tors, oppressors, tyrants—all beside must admire it, 
and wish it a universal spread! The voluptuous, the 
licentious, the profane, the ambitious infidel, has a 
latent motive for den 3 ring its Divine authority, and 
wishing tc^impede its progress. Were he to acknow¬ 
ledge its Divinity, he would by so doing pronounce 
his own condemnation, and expose himself to double 
infamy before the world. He has his ends to answer 
in wishing it ±0 be false, since it is only by forcing his 
mind to this conviction that he can stifle the clamours 
of his conscience, or appear at all consistent in his 
conduct, either in his own eyes or in the estimation 
of mankind around him. 

And now, on a review of the argument, at what 
conclusion are you prepared—are you compelled— 
in all honesty and fairness, to arrive ? There is 
the book; there is the system. Whence is it— 
from earth or heaven ? What is its origin—human 
or Divine ? Human it cannot be; for, if' it were, it 
would be a fable and a forgery—a fable and a forgery 
too cunningly devised for human skill, and in the 
principles and spirit with which it is pervaded, too 
pure and holy for so base a purpose, or so gross an 
origin. Hiiman ingenuity eoyM not produce it; hu¬ 
man depravity would! not, if it could. Then, if it be 
not hmnan, tnere is no other alternative—it must be 
Divine! And, if it be *so, welcome it to your hearts 
as such. Oh! yield your spirits to its influence; 
yield your character and your conduct to its control; 
and consecrate your best efforts in aid of its diffusion 
throughout the masses of society around you, and to 
the utmost limits of the human race. 

Bear with mo yet another moment, while I take a 
hasty glance at the scene which will be presented— 
a scene for angels to behold with delight, and the 
great God to contemplate with satisfaction and com- 
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placcncy,—when this now distracted, polluted, and 
disordered world shall bo filled with the knowlege and 
imbued with the Spirit of that system, whose Divine au¬ 
thority we have tims been endeavouring to establish. 
Then shall all the walks of civil, social, commercial, 
domestic life be peopled by regenerated beings, and 
the intercourse that obtains between man aud his 
fellow-man shall be pervaded by principles of purity, 
integrity, and peace. Then men shall love as bre¬ 
thren; every root of bitterness that has^prung up 
to vex and to exasperate shall he eradicated. Then 
wars and fightings shall cease; and the battle of the 
warrior, “ with confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood,” shall become a tale of other»times. ■ Then 
slavery,, under every form, in every aspect; slavery— 
a name never to be pronounced in this Hall without 
expressions of execration and abhorrence—slavery, 
with its fetters and its lashes, shall be driven back 
again to the heU that gave it birth. The Slave-ship 
and the Pirate shall no more traverse the deep, and 
dye its waters with their victims’ blood. Then each 
shall respect the rights, and regard the interests of his 
fellow-man, as though they were his own. The law of 
kindness shall dwell on every tongue; ihc meekness 
and gentleness of Christ shall beam in every eye. 
Every house shall be a sanctuary, and every heart an 
altar to Jehovah’s praise. Ear tuid wide shall the tree 
of life extend its branches and cast its shadow, whilst 
the men of every colour and of every climo, from the 
purest white of Europe to the deepest jet of Africa, 
shall gather around it in haipiony and peace; shall 
eat of its delicious fruit, and feel the virtue of its 
healing leaves. 
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YoTTNa Men and Beetheen,— 

Eeminding you that the subject of this Lecture is 
Caedinad W odsbx ; and assuring you that I bring to 
your service in this engagement the willing heart of a 
orother,—I enter at once on the duty assigned me. 

The Father of History—in the brief introduction 
to his Clio—^thus describes his own writings: “ This 
is a publication of the researches of Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus, in order that the actions of men may 
not be effaced by time; nor the great and wondrous 
deeds displayed both by Greeks and by other nations 
be deprived of renown.” Time—according to this 
testimony—effaces the actions of men, and deprives 
great and wondrous deeds of renown. In the mture 
state, MEMOET, relieved of every’restraint, will work 
freely ; and no man will be forgetful of any important 
circumstance in bis own history, while much that men 
have heard and seen in connection with each other 
will then be distinctly recollected. Who will be able 
to forget—^when the Great Father of Spirit shall say, 
“Son—remember?” But now men do forget. And 
in proportion with the distance of an event is the dan- 

t er of its being forgotten. Time, like a rising tide, 
ows in upon and covers the deeds of men; and the 
depth of the oblivion in which they are sunk, is 
according to the length of the period that has passed 
over them. Or, speaking in more perfect harmony 
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with the words of Horodotiis,—Time operates on the 
actions of men, as the elements on the work of the 
mason. As in the external enrichments of a building 
—exposed to wind and weather;—the beauty departs 
—then the form and at length the material;—so the 
actions of men are effaced by time. 

History is intended to counteract this effacing and 
concealing influence of time. Written narrative is 
the diving-bell in which, through the deep waters of 
forgetfulness, we reach what otherwise would be in¬ 
accessible—it is material and labour and skill by 
W'hich we restore what time has injured, and by which 
we preserve from defacement what apart from this 
jjrotection would inevitably be destroyed. We speak 
only of real history. Much that professes to be nar¬ 
ration of facts is either myth, or facts so distorted 
and dressed up, as that the age iu which they are 
represented to have occurred would not know them if 
opportunity were given for recognition. In Rotter¬ 
dam there is a bronze statue of Erasmus. For many 
years it was a custom at stated periods to scrub and 
polish this statue till it shone like a brass candlestick. 
It was at length observed that this friendly attention 
was destroying the beauty of the statue, and especially 
the delicate lines of the face: on this account the 
periodical polishing and scrubbing was prohibited. 
Now some history is to its subjects what Dutch clean¬ 
liness was to the statue of Erasmus, except it be 
what Agnes Stricklaud’s unwomanly insinuations 
about Cromwell’s being.addicted to drunkenness are ; 
—^and then instead of having white so very white, 
you have black so veiy black. All history should be 
read with a rigidly critical eye. 

As civilization has advanced, the rAOiiiTiBS for 
recording and' transmitting facts have improved and 
multiplied. And thus the accuracy and extent of 
hi^oric records have kept pace with the number and 
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character of the events which have claimed remem¬ 
brance. In no age of the world has so much been 
stirring as in the present. And now, instead of oral 
tradition, necessamy uncertain:—instead of the bark 
and leaf—perishable and fragile: — instead of the 
tablet—wliethcr of wood, stone or metal, invariably 
unwicldly —^instcad of the roll of skin—necessarily 
cumbrous:—instead of the papyrus,—so brittle—the 
parchment,—so costly—the raw cotton paper,—so ex¬ 
pensive :—instead of tlio voice of the minstrel,—^heard 
but in kings’ houses and the recitations of the orator 
—addressed cliiolly to the ])hilosophic school:—instead 
of inscriptions by the unwicldly stylo and.by the slow¬ 
paced peu :—we have a cheap writing material from 
scraps of fabrics and from the refuse of our clothing, 
and we have inscriptions by that art which preserves 
all other arts—an art which in its recording and 
transmitting power is etjual to the demands of any 
period in the world’s history. 

In God’s providence, inrnns keep ])ace with the 
demand. In illustration of this, observe—the inven¬ 
tion of the art of printing has a close chronological 
alliance with unparalleled maritime discovery, and 
with politico-religious changes w'hich scarcely meet 
their counterpart in European history. When a new 
world was discovered—nay, two new worlds, one of 
matter, but another of mind—a toijgue of brass 
was ready to proclaim the intelligence in every 
human ear. 

Another illustration of the statement—that as the 
record of facts becomes important, the facilities for 
recording and transmitting have multiplied—is fur¬ 
nished in the ample information we possess on the 
life and times of Cardinal Wolsey. A biography by 
the cardinal’s gentleman usher—his state correspond¬ 
ence—documents of a kindred character, and histo¬ 
ries of his times—help us to live in his day, and to 
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walk by his side. The facilities for producing written 
history were iu "Wolsey’s day great beyond all compa¬ 
rison with any former period ; and Wolsey’s times are 
without parallel, not only in European history, but in 
the history of the world. 

To all men acquainted with the history of Europe, 
and of England more particularly, the name of Cardinal 
Wolsey is familiar. Keminiscences of this remarkable 
man are connected with not a few places of this coun¬ 
try. At Ipswich—Lymington—Torrington—Oxford 
and Cheshunt,—at Leicester and at York; in the 
Fleet Street and Whitehall of London, and especially 
at Hampton Court, your mind is made tc recur to thij 
man’s life and to this man’s times. The prominent 
feature in Wolsey’s biography is- -iii." rapid ascent, 
and still more rapid decline. 

So far as the facts of this lecture aie concerned, 

“ I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’^ stun.” 

I have been to Cavendish—to Strype—to Ellis’s 
Letters—to Mackintosh and Tytler—to Galt and 
Lord Campbell—to every writer on Wolsey’s Life and 
Times, upon whose works I could place my hand. 

And here allow me to say—For the domestic life 
Wolsey, you should read Cavendish; for the ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs of Wolsey, r‘ad Strype; for his politics, 
read Galt; and for the poetry of Wolsey’s life, read. 
Shakspeare’s Henry viii. 

Thomas Wolsey was bom at Ipswich, in the year 
1471. It was not until 1538 that the injunction upon 
which parish registers are founded was issued; but 
Wolsey’s biographers speak confidently of the year of 
his birth: his gentleman usher tells us that Wolsey 
was “an honest poor man’s son;” rumoiur saith his 
father was a butcher. From the use made of this re- 
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port in the court of Henry Tin. it would seem that 
this description of Wolsey’s parentage was a nail 
driven by the hand of some silly enemy into the his¬ 
tory of Wolsey, for the sake of splitting his reputa¬ 
tion. The spirit that led men to exclaim with a sneer, 
“Is not this Jesus the carpenter’s son?” had not 
then left the world, but still induced them to endea¬ 
vour to depreciate personal greatness by the ascrip¬ 
tion of a lowly origin to the mighty. This class of 
detractors accomplish what they aim to prevent. If 
' a number of statues were before you, and one were 
taller than the rest, and that one the oidy statue with¬ 
out a pedestal, you could not depreciate the height of 
that statue by remmking that its feet rest on the 
f’Touni' Yet i'i.!i> attempt this, when, to detract from 
cminei.i (■, they declare that this or that supe- 
li.uLi does not stand on the pyramid of renowned 
a; ••■fltry—on the golden mound of wealth—on the 
necl. 'sta) of unmerited patronage—^but on the low level 
rdin.iry parentage and of common circumstance. 

’ .1 if Wohoj were a butcher’s son ? An honest 
but. ;ier is better than a dishonest nobleman, and the 
i.i'( d sou of a bui,cher is superior to the foolish son of 
ii 1 ing. There is much surely in this name “butcher,” 
.ir in all names of trades. If butchers would call 
thcTuselves animal-diet-merchants—-designate their 
.V tuimtices articled pupils—call their shops, ware- 
li iij.-i s—their aprons, ventrales —their blocks, mensa 
Ip- roina —^their cleavers, concisors —they would at once 
-ise iii the scale of society, as that gentleman, in one 
tl.arles Lamb’s comedies, who could not induce 
.any lady to look at him when his name was Hogsflesh, 
but who found a host of loving admirers when Ilogs- 
f'.rh, by letters-patent, was changed to Bacon. I 
. J these remams seriously. Do not forget that the 
b'. 'i which commands you to honour the king, and 
which, with reference to all in authority, requires you 
to render their dues — bids you also — Honour all 
men. 
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Some of tlie circumstances ofWolsey’s parentage 
may be learned from Wolsey’s father’s will. That, as 
dug out of the Begistry at Norwich by Dr. Piddes, 
reads thus—“ In the name of God, Ataien. The 31 
day of the month of September, in the year of our 
Lord God, 1496. I, Robert Wulcy, of Ipswich, whole 
of mind in good memory, make my testament and last 
■will in this wise. First, I bequeath • my soul to 
Almighty God, our Lady Saint Mary, and to aU the 
company of heaven, and my body to be. buried in the 
churchyard of our Lady Sauit Mary of Newmarket. 
Also, 1 bequeath to the high authorities of St. 
Nicholas, of Ipswich, 6s. Id. 3jso, I bequeath to the 
painting of the Archangel there, 11 s. Item, I will 
that if Thomas my son bo a priest within a year next 
after my decease, then I will that he sing for me and 
my friends by the space of a year, and he for to have 
for his salary 10 marks; and if the s.aid Thomas my 
son be not a priest, thou 1 will that another honest 
priest sing for me and my friends the term aforesaid, 
and be to have the salary of 10 marks. Item, I will 
that Joan, my wife, have all my land and tenements in 
the parish of St. Nicholas, in Ipswich aforesaid, and 
my free and bond lands, in the parish of St. Stoke, to 
give and sell. The residue of all my goods not before 
bequeathed, I give and bequeath to the good disposi¬ 
tion of Joan, my wife, Thomas, my son, and Thomas 
Cady, whom I ordain and make my executors, to dis¬ 
pose of, for me, as they shall think best to please 
Almighty God, and profit for my soul; and of this, 
my testament and last wiU, I ordain and make Eichard 
Farington supervisor^and he for to have for his labour, 
13«. 4rf., and if the said Eichard deserve more, he for 
to have more of Joan, my wife. Item, I bequeath to 
Thomas Cady, my executor aforesaid, 13*. 4fl?.” 

Hereby we learn that old Wolsey was sound in 
tjic faith and in the observance of the rites of the 
Christianity of that day—that he possessed money. 
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land, and tenements—^that himself and Joan had lived 
to see Thofiias keep his 25th birthday—and that their 
expectation was that their only son would be a priest. 
Study this old will and you will learn something of 
the manner in, which wolsey, the younger, was 
brought up. Biit measure not old Wolsey’s property 
by the present value of money. 13«. M. in this day 
is the common fee for two small lawyer’s letters. 

At the date of old Wolsey’s -will, Thomas was 
twenty-five and a-half years of age. This long and 
important period of his life—except, of course, the 
“muling and puking age”—had been spent in the pur¬ 
suits of school, college, and tutorships. His progress 
both at school and college must have been rapid and 
rare. When but fifteen years of age we hear of him 
as Bachelor of Arts of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Thb precocity of this attainment is decided by the 
circumstance that Wolsey was called “The Boy- 
Bachelor.” 

The names which lads at school and youths at 
college give each other are frequently prophetic. 
Based on some quality, which although but in germ, 
the young, by an instinct of the heart, discover in 
each other—these nick-names often foreshow what 
manner of man the youth wiU be. Boy-Bachelor said, 
concerning Wolsey,—“ Here is a lad wearing a badge 
of scholarship at an earlier period than his fellows; 
he will be swift in every race and reach any goal for 
which he starts before his competitors.” In giving 
names, children are often wiser than their parents. 
Identic the entries of any parish register with spe¬ 
cial reference to the Christian names, and you will 
find cowards with the names of the brave—dwarfs 
with the names of giants—^fi^es without comeliness 
with the names of renowned beauties. 

The Boy-Bachelor was early made a fellow of his 
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college, and was appointed head-master to a school 
connected with that college. Moreover—the senior 
fellows elected Wolsey their bnrsar—an appointment 
this which indicated the confidence of the heads of the 
house in his integrity and ability. But of this office 
"Wolsey was soon deprived. It is reported—that 
without any sanction from the college he procedded 
to appropriate the funds to the completion of the 
Great Tower of Magdalen—and for this too-forward 
tendency—this disposition to go-ahead—he lost the 
bursarsliip. The balloon will tug its cords even to 
breaking as by inflation it becomes fitted to rise. 

Among Wolsey’s pupils at Magdalen College School 
were three sons of the then Marquis of Dorset. In 
the Christmas vacation of 1499 the Marquis invited 
the schoolmaster to accompany his sons home; and 
Wob^ spent that festive season in this noble fandly. 
The benefice of Lymington was in Lord Dorset’s gift, 
and being at that time void, was offered to Wolsey 
by his noble pupds’ father. This expresses Lord 
Dorset’s high estimate of Wolsey. It was not until 
the following October that the schoolmaster ready 
entered on the duties of a parish priest, but in that 
month we find him instituted rector of Lymington. 
The rector is now twenty-nine years of age. Pour 
years have passed since the date of old Wolsey’s 
wiQ. He may be slumbering in the churchyard of 
our Lady St. Mary, of Newmarket, or he may be re¬ 
joicing to find that his son Thomas is in a position 
to earn the ten marks by singing one whole year for 
his father’s soul, and for the souls of his father’s de¬ 
ceased IHends. 

Sail requires ballast; and rector Wolsey is now 
made to take it for his own vessel. When he had 
been at Lymington but a few days the local magis¬ 
trate put him in the stocks. Imagine it—^the rector 
of Lymington in the town stocks. Wolsey^ like a 
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great blubbering boy, says, “It was for nothing at 
aU.” And Cavendish believes "Wolsey. Gossip says, 
“ It was for disorder^ conduct at a fair, where he had 
drunk to excess.” This is not unlikely. K in a riot 
at all, Wolsey must be a ringleader. And if the 
learned imiversities were in that day what they are in 
this, the art and science of a row could be learned 
well whence "Wolsey had come. Neither must we 
say, “ extremes meet ” when sensuality is attributed 
to an intellectual and learned man. It is a vulgai- 
error, that sensuality and intellectuality are never 
conjoined. The natural history of men of mind will 
show you a great brain and a wide stomach—gods 
in the mind and gods in the beUy—pleasure in the 
library and pleasures at the dining-table. And this 
may be accounted for. Intelligence is often connected 
w^h intense and general nervous sensitiveness ;*feo 
that the same man is easily and thoroughly Aroused 
by a cook and by a philosopher—^by a book and by a 
dish—^by table-talk and by table-viands. I am no 
apologist for gluttony and wine-bibbing—^but I sug¬ 
gest a solution of an apparent discrepancy. 

Lymington was not long Wolsey’s home. The 
sight of the stocks—the presence of the unjust jus¬ 
tice—^the imenviable notoriety which his being “laid 
by the heels” gave hiin—the death of his noble patron 
—the too quiet sphere of a country priest’s life—the 
smallness of his benefice—united to stir his nest. 
And from that nest he flew.. His fellowship, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of his house, was forfeited when he 
accepted the living of Lymington. It is said he loft 
his first benefice for the domestic chaplaincy of one of 
the English archbishops. Whatever inten'al may have 
existed, and however that interval was filled—this is 
certain, that soon after leaving Lymington, Wolsey is 
resident in Calais, having full and confidential charge 
of the treasurer’s ofidce there. Here Wolsey appears 
in a new occupation. ■ Professedly he is chaplain to 
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Sir John Nanphant, but really he is treasurer of 
Calais. Men of might find their hands. Weak men 
forget that they have ten fingers, although they gene¬ 
rally remember their one tongue. Living energetic 
men are ready for any work which presents itself. 
The diligent school-boy becomes boy-bachelor — 
fellow—bursar—schoolmaster—rector, and now a Mrt 
of bank-manager. 

By his own toil Wolsey relieved the Calais official 
of all but the emolument and the honour, and hereby 
set up the ladder by which he gained his future emi¬ 
nence. Through his Calais master’s influence Wolsey 
is promoted to king Henry Tilth’s service, and' made 
his chaplain; Wolsey having been deprived of his 
office in Calais by the retirement of Sir John Han- 
plkit, who was then of great age. 

In the royal chaplaincy Wolsey was daily under the 
eye of the king, in whose favour he rose not less by a 
superior external deportment than by the". develop¬ 
ment of real talent. The chaplain was not satisfied 
moreover with the work of saymg mass in the royal 
closet. He attended the most active and influential 
of the privy council, aiding them wherever his ser¬ 
vices could be made available. The influence which 
Wolsey gained by this conduct is seen in the follow¬ 
ing circtimstance. The king had some urgent business 
with the emperor MaximiEan, who was then in the 
Low Country of Planders. Wolsey was proposed to 
the king as ambassador. The king accepted Wolsey. 
These facts show the confidence which the king and 
his council reposed in the ability of Wolsey; and this 
confidence was well-placed. The ambassador executed 
his commission with extraordinary despatch and skill. 
He left London at four p. m.; reached Gravesend, by 
passage-boat, at seven; arrived at Dover early next 
morning; was in Calais three hours afterward; the 
same night had an interview with the emperor; con- 
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eluded his business the next day; reached Calais the 
following morning; was in Dover by ten, and at Eich- 
mond that night. The following morning Wolsey met 
the king as he came forth from his bed-chamber; and 
the king checked him because not already on his jour¬ 
ney. “ Sir,” quoth he, “ if it may stand with your 
highness’ pleasure, I have abead^ been with the em¬ 
peror, and despatched your affairs; I trust to your 
grace’s contention.” It seems also that a messenger 
had been sent after Wolsey, adding an important item 
to his commission: to this the bold ambassador had 
abeady attended. Hereby, in the favour both of king 
and of council, Wolsey worked his upward way: toil 
and talent formed at tliis period of his life his path to 
honour. 

“ The king,”' writes Cavendish, “ of his mere motion 
and gracious consideration, gave him at that time'for 
his diligcut and faithful service, the deanery of Lin¬ 
coln, which at that time was one of the worthiest 
spbitual promotions that he gave under the degree of 
a bishoprick. And thus from thenceforward he grew 
more and more into estimation and authority, and 
after was promoted by the king to be his almoner.” 

Death enters our palaces. Hemy tii. proved this, 
April 22,1609, some thirteen months after the colla¬ 
tion of Wolsey to the deanery of,'Lincoln. His son, 
Henry Tin., succeeded to the crown, then but eighteen 
years of age. The dean of Lincoln, it will be observed, 

18 about twenty years older than the young king. 

Leigh Hunt, in that interesting book, “ The Town,” 
devotes a chapter to Wolsey and Whitehall. The 
chapter immediately foUowring is on Henry Tin. It 
oppns with a comparison between Wolsey and Henry, 
which is as true as it is witty. “ We have said more 
about Wolsey than we intend to say about Henry thi.; 
for the son of the butcher was a great man, and his 
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master was only a king. Henry, bom a prince, be- 
came a butcher; Wolsey, a butcher, became a prince. 
And we are not playing upon the words as applied to 
the king; for Henry was not only a butcher of his 
wives, he resembled a brother of the trade in its better 
and more ordinary course. His pleasures were of the 
same order; his language was coarse and jovial; he 
had the very straddle of a fat butcher as he stands 
in his doorway. Take any picture or statue of 
Henry Tin. ; fancy its cap off, and a knife in his 
dle, and it seems in the very act of saying, ‘'What 
d’ ye buy ? What d’ ye buy ? ’ There is even the petty 
complacency in the mouth after the phrase is uttered! 
How formidable is that petty unfeenng mouth in the 
midst of those wide and wilful cheeks. Disturb the 
self-satisfaction of that man—derange his bile for an 
instant—make him suppose that you do not quite 
think him 

* Wisest, discreetest, virtuousest,,best,’ 

and what hope have you from the sentence of that 
mass of pampered egotism ? ” 

All this in the young king’s character was in the 
blade when Wolsey first had to do with him; and 
Wolsey lived to see the blade spring into the ear, and 
the ear become filled with com. 

Wolsey had already and often come under the eye 
of Henry Tin. As chaplain and almoner to his late 
father—as former tutor and present bosorti friend to 
the young marquis of Dorset, one of Henry’s intimate 
companions—^Wolsey, on the young king’s accession, 
must have been well known to him. Neither could 
the king fail to observe the ability and energy which 
distinguished all his procedure. 

The chaplain and almoner to the father becomes 
ch^lain and almoner to the son, and in the first year 
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of the eighth Hen^’s reign, Wolsey is made one of 
the ting’s conncil. Henry’s eye guided his hand. The 
rising favourite receives, as a mark of royal regard, a 
princely dwelling, with an orchard and gardens,—the 
mansion covering the ground occupied by Salisbury 
Square and Dorset Street, and the gardens reaching to 
the banka of the river. To this gift were added the rec¬ 
tory of Torrington, the canonry of the collegiate church 
at Windsor, and the office of registrar of the order of 
the garter. Wealth attracts wealth. The archbishop of 
York appoints Wolsey a prebend of York cathefel, 
and from thence proceeds to raise him to the deanery 
of York. Such endowments need a long arm by which 
to embrace them; and pope Julius ii. gives this to 
Wolsey, in a dispensation, by which he permits him 
to hold benefices to the amount of 2000 marks (1326f.) 
per annum. Introduction to these ecclesiastical offices 
was professedly for the emolument and not for the 
duty. The performance of the duties would have re¬ 
quired ubiquity and other attributes in harmony. He 
18 a thin-souled man who is willing to take emolument 
for service without performing the service itself. 

Wolsey soon became supreme in the council, and 
not less in his influence over the king. Cavendish 
says, “thus the almoner ruled all them that before 
ruled lum; such did his policy and wit bring to pass. 
Who was now in high favour, but master almoner f 
Who had all the suit, but master almoner P And who 
ruled all under the king, but master almoner P” 

We have now to see Wolsey enter on the charge of 
affairs of state,—as lord high chancellor of England— 
prime minister, and herein arbiter of Europe. Let us 
measure and count the steps by which he gained this 
eminence. 

In tha year 1512, Henry, espousing the cause 
of Julius II. against Lewis xii., invaded France in 
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person. Stetype says.that Wolsey urged this war. Be 
this as it may, Wolsey was on this enterprise appoint¬ 
ed by the king commissary to the army. It has oc¬ 
curred to all, that the commissary is an ofhcer who 
provides victuals and other necessaries for an army. 
Those who caU this commissary a butcher’s son, 
have not informed us whether a precocious insight 
into old Wolsey’s caUing qualified the son for the task 
of victualling the army. Various information—like 
pieces of fabric to the housewife—is not to be de¬ 
spised ; it may be useful when and where we least 
expect. The result of this expedition, like the enter¬ 
prise itself, fed Wolsey’s mill with grist. The king 
and his ally, Maximilian, were successful in the war, 
and having laid siege to Tournay, taken the city, and 
claimed full sovereignty, Henry’proceeded to appoint 
Wolsey to the bishopnc. So far as installation was 
concerned, this see was vacant; but so. far as appoint¬ 
ment was concerned, the see was occupied—a succes¬ 
sor to the bishop recently removed having been ap¬ 
pointed. Wolsey’s acceptance of this see was as con¬ 
trary to ecclesiastical law as it was opposed to justice. 
But involved in the bishopric was an income, an ab¬ 
bacy, and the governorship of the city; and Wolsey 
seems to have obeyed either pope or king, as his obe¬ 
dience secured reward. How hard it must be, for 
those who have dealings with imgodly princes, to be 
faith|hl in the discharge of religious trusts! “ Surely 

thou dost set them in slippery places!”. 

Having pleased his royal master while in France, 
and the see of Lincoln becoming vacant, Wolsey, now 
dean of Lincoln, was appointed to that bishoprick. 
And, as though death itself had become Wolsey’s 
friend, the archbishop of York died in the same year, 
and the new-made bishop of Lincoln is advanced to 
that archbishoprick. 

Now it is that the subject of our lecture comes to 
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reside at Whitehall. A palace, covering with its va¬ 
rious premises the ground from Scotland Yard to Par¬ 
liament Street, and from the river-side to St. James’s 
Park, had been the residence of the archbishop of 
York some two centuries and a half before it became 
Wolsey’s home. It was then called York Place. It 
seems that Wolsey greatly enlarged and improved it 
during his tenancy—that it was of sufficient magnifi¬ 
cence to become to Henry as Naboth’s vineyard to 
Ahab—and that it remained in the possession of the 
English crown from the twentieth year of Hemy, 
until destroyed by fire in the reign of James ir. 

Thus, in five years of Henry viii.’s reign, the royal 
chaplain and almoner reached the second ecclesiastical 
position in the kingdom—^not second in York’s estima¬ 
tion however, for he struggled hard against the laws 
of all usage, to take precedence of Canterbury. 

The eye of the archbishop is now fixed on a cardi¬ 
nal’s hat; and, hawk-like, whatever Wolsey at this 
period looked upon with the determination to pos¬ 
sess, became his easy prey. In 1515 Leo x. advanced 
Wolsey to the rank of cardinal, an honour which' 
Wolsey acknowledged by a most pompous installa¬ 
tion, conducted in Westminster Abbey. 

Verily, so far as pace and distance are conceitted, 
this boy-bachelor has run weU. Observe what, he has 
attained! He farms the bishopricks of Bath, Wor¬ 
cester, and Hereford; he is bishop of Winchester and 
St. Albans; he holds simdry court appointments; he 
is archbishop of York ; and he is cardinal:—^but now 
he starts for a yet more forward goal. 

An eminent writer on these times states,—“Wol¬ 
sey pushed his advantages; and not contented with se¬ 
cret influences, was determined to chase from office 
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those to whom the public had looked with respect, as 
the ministers of the crown, and openly to engross all 
power in his own person. He observed to the king, 
that while he intrusted his affairs to his father’s coim- 
ciUors, he had the advantage of employing men of 
wisdom and experience ; but men who owed not their 
promotion to his own personal favour, and who scarcely 
thought themselves accountable to him for the exer¬ 
cise of their authority;—that by the factions, and ca¬ 
bals, and jealousies which prevailed among them, they 
more obstructed the advancement of his affairs, than 
they promoted it by the knowledge which age and 
practice had conferred upon them;—^that while he 
thought proper to pass his time in those pleasures to 
which his age and royal fortune invited him, and in 
those studies which would in time enable him to sway 
the sceptre with absolute authority, his best system of 
government would be, to intrust his authority into the 
hands of some one person, who was the creature of 
his will, and who could entertain no view but that of 
promoting his service;—and that if the minister had 
also the same relish for pleasure as himself, and the 
same taste for literature, he could more easily, at in¬ 
tervals, account to him for his own conduct, and intro¬ 
duce his master gradually into the knowledge of public 
business ; and thus, without tedious restraint or ap¬ 
plication, initiate him in the science of government.” 
This representation is doubtless true. Cavendish says, 
Wolsey found jncoiwwith the king that he was made 
chancellor of England.” So that, although writers 
of equal claim to authority in general, affirm and 
deny the insinuations vrhich Lord Herbert’s words 
contain, and although in listening to them we hear 
opp osite opinions, we incline to the side on which 
W^lsey’s biographer throws his weight. Without 
doubt, Wolsey did by these representations obtain 
for himself the great seal of England, and by the 
same means became prime minister, 
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In the authority and power which the chancellor¬ 
ship involved, any man might find satisfaction for the 
deepest and most fervent ambitious thirst. In Wol- 
sev’s case,—^president of the royal chapels, visitor of 
all royal hospitals and colleges, patron of aU Mvings in 
gift of the crown, conservator o$ all public pharities, 
guardian of infants, idiots and lunatics, prolocutor in 
the house of lords, president in the privy council and 
judge in the court of chancery—the modest cancella- 
rius of the Bomans had become more Hke the emperor 
himself than the emperor’s scribe. Describing the 
powers of the chancellor as an equity judge, Wolsey 
IS reported to have said, “ The king ought of his royal 
dignity and prerogative to mitigate the rigour of the 
law, where conscience hath the most force j therefore, 
in his royal place of equal justice, Ae hath constitute a 
chancellor, an officer to execute justice with clemency, 
where conscience is opposed by the rigour of the law. 
And therefore the Court of Chancery hath been here¬ 
tofore commonly called the Court of Conscience, be¬ 
cause it hath jurisdiction to command the high minis¬ 
ters of the common law to spare execution and judg¬ 
ment where conscience hath most efiect.” Lord Camp¬ 
bell thus comments on these words of Wolsey: “ lie 
must have been considerably more arbitrary than a 
Turkish kadi, who considers himself bound by a text 
_ of the Koran in point; and we are not to be surprised 
‘ when we are told that he chose to exercise his equit¬ 
able authority over every thing which could be a mat¬ 
ter of judicial inquiry.” 

From henceforth reigns in England nominally 
Henry viii., but really Wolsey i.; and so far as 
England exercised influence over the afiairs of Eu¬ 
rope, the English chancellor reigns also in France, 
Germany, and in the states of the pope. Strype, in 
his “Ecclesiastical Memorials,” observes, “Ah the 
great affairs of state were managed mainly by Wolsey; 
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the king’s servants abroad taking their instructions 
from him, with his diligent and constant letters to 
them, imon their accounts given him of the manage¬ 
ment of their offices; naming him first in their ad¬ 
dresses to the court, and then naming the privy coun¬ 
cil after him thu 8 :*‘To my Lord Cardinal’s Grace 
and the Privy Council.’ ” 

If we were speaking of the times ofliVolsey, it would 
be right to detail his foreign policy. But we must 
not confuse the biography of Wolsey with the history 
of his day. Thus much we may say, over Francis i. 
Wolsey exercised such power, that Henry once said to 
the chancellor, “ I plainly discover that 3 'ou will go¬ 
vern both Francis and me.” He did govern both 
Francis and Henry—both Charles v. and the cotem- 
poraiy popes. 

But the chancellor now appears in a new character 
—^that of church reformer. The cardinal had already 
been made legate to the pope. “ The powers of this 
conunission were of the highest sort. He might sum¬ 
mon the primate to his convocation; he had authority 
to superintend, and even to correct, anything which 
he esteemed irregular within the jurisdiction of any 
see in England; he could appoint all officers in the 
spiritual courts, and present to aU ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fices ; constitute masters of faculties and masters of 
ceremonies to advance his dignity; and exercise a visi- 
torial power over all monasteries and colleges within 
the king’s dominions.” Beside this legatine autho¬ 
rity, Wolsey was sustained by certain buUs which the 
projects of his active mind required. He could reform 
as well as visit monasteries, and at his discretion could 
suspend during any one year the working of any pon- 
tifi(^ law in England. Thus was Wolsey pope in 
England. And his authorily and power were not left 
unemployed. 80 disgraceful were the m ann ers of the 
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clerOT, that complaints of their oppressions, extortions, 
frauds, and immoralities grew long and lotid; and the 
legate saw that so dissolute a priesthood would soon 
bring the church to ruin. To reform the clergy Wol- 
sey established in England a Court of Inquisition, to 
which the entire priesthood wBs amenable, and by 
which charges against the priests, whether trivial or 
serious, were investigated, and punishment of proved 
offenders sternly inflicted. This court Wolsey worked 
with power and success. 

In the midst of this career of church reform pope 
Leo X. died, and Wolsey looked wistfully and hope¬ 
fully in the direction of the papal chair. But the as¬ 
piring cardinal was ashamed of his hope. Those with 
whom the election lay evidently considered Wolsey 
too active and enterprising to sit in the chair of St. 
Peter, and the cardinals declared themselves moved 
by the Holy Ghost to elect a man of different charac¬ 
ter. So far as the exercise of power is concerned, 
however, the papal chair would have added nothing to 
Wolsey’s influence. His biographer referring to this 
veiT time states:—“ Thus in great honour, triumph, 
and glory he reigned a long season, ruling aU things 
within this realm appertSining unto the king, by his 
wisdom, and also all other weighty matters of foreign 
regions with which the king had any occasion to inter¬ 
meddle. All ambassadors of foreign potentates were 
always despatched by his discretion, to whom they had 
always access for their despatch.” As an illustration 
of Wolsey’s influence this fact may be mentioned— 
that in a freaty betweenpharles t. and Henry, Wolsey 
is made judge and arbiter of aU differences, the power 
being moreover conferred on him of “ excommunicat¬ 
ing the first who should infringe the contract.” 

Here Wolsey culminates. He is now in the me¬ 
ridian of his gloiy. Before we proceed to mark his 

3A| 
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decline let us stay a little at this culminating point¬ 
er to change the figure and use another’s words, let 
us-tarry and look upon his “full-blown dignity.” 

Bom in 1471—cbnsecrat^d a bishop, 1513—an 
archbishop, 1614—^made cardinal, 1516, and chancel¬ 
lor the same year—endowed with unlimited lega- 
tine power, 1519—"Wolsey reached in.the forty- 
eighth year of his age the highest position in Eng¬ 
land which any man, save the king, could occupy. 
Chief judge of law and ecjuity—^prime political minis¬ 
ter—^head of the church in England—arbiter of dis¬ 
putes between the European powers—^Wolsey’s cup of 
earthly honour was full to running over. It is impos¬ 
sible to estimate Wolgey’s wealth. It is reported to 
have been equal to the revenues of the crown. He 
had a large share of the income of the church. Fo¬ 
reign princes endowed him with costly gifts and rOTal 
annuities. And through the channel of every office 
which Wolsey held, riches poured into his treasury in 
a deep, wide, ever-flowing stream. His wealth may 
to some extent be estimated by his manner of life. 
In constant attendance on his person was a great 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, high in rank and 
rich in estate; with no smhU number of the tallest 
yeomen the realm could supply. Over his household 
a dean was his steward; a knight his treasurer; an 
esquire his comptroller. Then came his cofferer, 
marshals, ushers, grooms, almoner. In his hall- 
kitchen he had two clerks, a clerk-comptroller, a sur¬ 
veyor of the dresser, a clerk of the spiceiw, cooks and 
cooks’ labourers, scullery yeomen and silver-scullery 
yeomen, yeomen of the pastry and under-pastry yeo¬ 
men. In his own kitchen was his master-cook—n 
gentleman clad in satin and adorned with a chain of 
gold—^with his grooms and labourers and waiting- 
children. Then in the larder, in the scalding-house, 
in the scullery, in the buttery, in the pantry, in the 
m3 
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evreiy, in the cellar, in the chaundery, in the wafery, 
in the wardrobe of beds, in the bakehouse, in the 
woodyard, in the gamer, in the garden, in the stable, in 
the almesrie and at the gate,—there were yeomen, and 
grooms, and pages, and gentlemen, and mastery and 
purveyors, and labourers, and porters, and clerks—^and 
men for whose infinitesimal services no tongue on 
earth could invent a name. Then in his chapel was a 
dean, a sub-dean, a repeater of the quire, a gospeller, 
a pisteUer, twelve singing-priests, twelve singing-ehil- 
drcn, sixteen singing-men, a yeoman and two grooms 
of the vestry. About his person were his high-cham- 
berlain, his vice-chamberlain, twenty gentlemen-ushers 
and waiters, cupbearers, carvers, sewers (servers), in all 
forty gentlemen; besides fifty-fo\ir yeomen as ushers 
and grooms. He had sixteen doctors and chaplains to 
say daily mass, beside a priest as his almoner, a clerk 
of his closet, two secretaries, two clerks of his signet, 
and four learned counsellors, besides two cross-bearers, 
and two piUar-bearers. 

But Wolsey was chancellor, and he had about him 
in the Chancery Court the clerk of the crown, a rid¬ 
ing-clerk, a clerk of the hanaper (treasiuy), a chafer 
of wax, clerk of the check,' four running footmen, an 
herald-at-arms, and a sergeant-at-arms. But I have 
forgotten his physician, apothecary, minstrels, keeper 
of his tents, armourer, barge-master, surveyor, and 
auditor. 

One of his gentlemen-ushers from whom I have 
taken these particulars, at the, end of his full descrip¬ 
tion saith:—“ And whensoever we shall see any more 
such subjects within this realln, that shall maintain 
any such estate and household, I am content to be ad¬ 
vanced above him in honour and estimation. There¬ 
fore here I make an end of this household; whereof 
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the number was about the sum of fire hundred per¬ 
sons according to his checker-roll.” 

But Wolsejf*s gttodeur was not confined to the 
numj^r and order of his household. He was clothed 
either in fine scarlet cloth or in crimson satin; he 
wore a similar pillion on his head, and a tippet of fine 
sables about his neck. When he came out of his privy 
chamber in the morning the great seal and the car¬ 
dinal’s hat were* carried before him. At his chamber 
of presence he was joined by his noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen. When he went to Westminster Hall two 
crosses of silver, two pillars of silver, and a mace of gilt 
met him at his presence-chamber and preceded him 
until he came to his hall-door. There a mule waited 
for him trapped with crimson velvet and gilt. And 
with bis cardinal's hat, great seal, -cro.is-bearers, nil- 
lar-bearers, footmen with gilt polo-axes, ho proceeoed 
to W^estminsUT Hall. When W'olsey repaired to the 
court and when he left the country on any {mlitieal em¬ 
bassy, the pomp and splendour of the procession were 
increased a hundredlbld. ‘ 

The limits of this lecture do not allow any descrij*- 
tion of the banqu<d;s which Wolsey gave; but it may 
suffice to say, tlmt the king for his recreation repaired 
divers times in every year to the cardinal’s house. 
And Cavendish says:—“ Such pleasures wore then de¬ 
vised for the king’s comfort and consolation as might 
be invented or by man’s wit devised. The banquets 
were set forth with masks and mummeries in so gor¬ 
geous a sort and in so costly a manner that it was a 
heaven to behold.” One thing is certain, these enter¬ 
tainments were sufficiently splendid to excite the jea¬ 
lousy and to awaken the rivalship even of the king, 
who really said:— . , 

“ What pfies of wealth hath he accumulated 
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To his own portion! And what expense by the hour 
Seems to flow from him ! Ilow in the name of thrift 
Does he rake this together! ” 

But "Wolsey’s dignity is “ ftdl-blo'wn.” Hence¬ 
forth the colour fades, the leaves flag and separate 
until the flower lies broken, sere and dead upon the 
ground. 

In the fifth year of "Wolsey’s chancellorship, 1520, 
an event occurred which in the eye 5f many persons 
casts a long, deep shi^dow on the character of Wolsey 
—1 refer to the execution of the duke of Buckingliam 
on the charge of high treason. By some historians 
this event is ascribed to "Wolsey’s malice. Others as¬ 
sert that the duke was guilty, that he was fairly dealt 
with, and that "W olsey had no hand in the matter. 
The general impression seems to have been, however, 
that the cardinal was the means of the duke’s ruin. 
It is reported that when the emperor Charles t. heard 
of the execution he said:—“The butcher’s dog has 
killed the fairest hart in England.” Certainly. Wol¬ 
sey’s reputation suflcTcd by the event. 

Taxation has never gained popular favour for a mi¬ 
nister of the crow n: and Wolsey at this period multi¬ 
plied his enemies by two measures. 1. By proposing 
in a convocation of clergy that they should pay the 
king annually, for fire years, a sum equal to a tenth of 
their incomes; if foreigners, a twentieth. 2. By re¬ 
quiring from tlie commons a bill assessing a tax of 
10 per cent, on certain incomes for the same term. 
The clergy reluctantly consented. The commons re¬ 
solutely refused ; and only granted half the minis¬ 
ter’s request, although Wolsey went twice to the 
house of commons to press the measure. The reduced 
grant was, however, unsatisfactory to the people; 
and the city of London—awake on money matters 
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two cenfearies ago, and not asleep even yet—sent a 
deputation "to, Wolsey, and begged him to reconsider 
the measure, .^mong other representations the mer¬ 
chants said:—To make us swear will expose us to 
commit peijuiy.” Wohey’a reply was ready;—“the 
dread of committing peijury is at least a sign of grace; 
but you should give the king some^proof of your loy¬ 
alty. Tou see what costly armies are preparing for 
Prance and Scotland; and these he cannot maintain 
unless you give him assistance, and we kn*ow that you 
can afford to do it very well. On Saturday next I wiU, 
therefore, send a person to receive estimates of your 
means; and let such of you as have more credit than 
property, come privately to me and I will take care that 
he shall not be injured.” Thus Wolsey chastised 
them with whips ; but he meant to scourge them with 
scorpions. He had other occupation,.however, before 
he found leisure for this unpopular work. 

The death of Adrian gave Wolsey another oppor¬ 
tunity, of aspiring to the papal crown. But again the 
cardinal was disappointed. Wolsey did not, how¬ 
ever, lack occupation. War with Scotland—^war with 
Prance—and incessant disturbances of the balance of 
European power—occupied mind and heart and 
hands, and involved the chancellor in incessant toil. 

• 

In a new character, moreover, our busy cardinal 
now appears—^that of church defender. 

Luther has already sprung into notice and power. 
His books against indulgences and other errors of the 
church of Home come into Henry’s hands. The king, 
urged by Wolsey, writes to refute Luther’s doctrines. 
The cardinal causes the book to be presented, richly 
bound, to pope Leo i. Leo styles Henry, Defender 
of the Paith. The king cannot defend the faith. 
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And the cardinal, rushing to th^ rescue, issues a com¬ 
mission to all the bishops in England requiring them 
by a general visitation to order aU books, written or 
printed, containing Luther’s errors, td be brought in 
to the bishop of the diocese. All abbots, priors, gover¬ 
nors of religious houses, deans, rectors, vicars, cu¬ 
rates, were required to see to the execution of this 
commission; and the people, by notice given to them 
in every church at mass time, were required witliin 
fifteen days, and under penalty of excomfnunication, 
to deliver up such writings. Wolsey wrought his 
hardest to crush Luther and his doctrines. But the 
reformer’s notions could not be destroyed. The leaven 
was already in the meal, and .the process could not be 
arrested. The light of the morning had dawned, and 
no creature-power could keep back the day. 

But now, see Wolsey chastise the nation with 
scorpions. The wars of Henry, with Franco, had 
grovm unpopular; especially as the ordinary revenues 
of the state failed to meet the heavy expenditure. 
Fresh preparations for war were now made, and to 
meet the expense a most odious impost, imder the 
name of a benevolence, was added to burdens ah-eady 
heavy beyond endurance. “ Commissions were issued 
to all the shires, requiring the sixth-part of every lay¬ 
man’s— and the fourth-part of every churchman’s 
plate and coin, to be delivered for the king’s use.” 
The city refused to obey. Biot became general in the 
country. Wolsey could not again talk over the lord 
mayor and aldermen. The dukes of Sufiblk and Nor¬ 
folk could not quell the tumult in the provinces. The 
disturbed state of the country becomes known to the 
king, the king calls his council, and protests against 
the tax.' Wolsey recalls the commission—the captured 
rebels are pardoned—and the chancellor learns that 
there is a hmit to fiscal impositions, even on the most 
loyal and submissive people. 


U7 
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In tie midst of this general dissatisfaction with 
Wols^B measures, he went into France to confer 
with Irancis on the affairs of the pope. Clement vn. 
then wore the tiara, and. Some having been sacked by 
Charles v., the pope was the emperor’s prisoner. A 
thousand servants, eighty wagons laden with baggage 
and treasure, many peers and prelates accompanied 
Wolsey on this expedition. And he exacted from 
Francis the homage that was due only between so¬ 
vereign and sovereign. 

In the midst of his political career, we have to turn 
aside, and to see the chancellor act as church reformer 
and church defender. Turn aside again, and behold 
\iiva. patron of science and literature. 

In 1523, the court was residing at Abingdon, and 
the heads of houses came over from Oxford to pay 
their respects. The kin^ does not seem to have 
been concerned about their affairs. But the queen 
and Wolsey were induced to visit the learned city. 
On the occasion of this visit, Wolsey proposed tfie 
foundation of certain public lectures, and .the revi¬ 
sion of the university statutes. And soon after, 
Wolsey carried forward his suggestions, breaking up 
a monastery near Oxford, and with the funds building 
Christ Church College after his own design. Cam¬ 
bridge soon followed Oxford in inviting Wolsey’s 
patronage, and over both Universities he obtained a 
legislative power for life. Although the two Universi¬ 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge were the sphere of 
Wolsey’s exertions for the growth and extension of 
literature, his exertions in this cause were not con¬ 
fined to these seats of learning. The College of Phy¬ 
sicians founded 1518, was indebted to Wolsey’s in¬ 
fluence. He established a grammar school, at Ips¬ 
wich, after t^ie fashion of the public-schools at Eton 
and Winchester. And being in the duties of the 

i$8 
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Chancery Court frequently annoyed with the igno¬ 
rance olhmen professii^ to be learned in the law, 
Wolsey projected an institution for legal studies. His 
more private influence was, moreover, exerted on be¬ 
half of individuals devoted to literature. 

• 

But I must turn from the bright side of Wolsey’s 
histoiy. On every hand enemies to Wolsey had mul¬ 
tiplied. The nobility were jealous of his elevation, 
especially because he was of plebeian origin. His 
equity as judge, enraged many, who imagined, on his 
elevation to the judgment-seat, that he would admi¬ 
nister the laws in favour of the wealthy. His eccle¬ 
siastical pluralities, and his. exertions in chimch re¬ 
form, alienated from him the groat body of the clergy. 
The people hated him for the rigid and heavy taxation 
he enforced. Indeed, a true friend to Wolsey could now 
scarcely be found. Look at the facts again. Foreign 
princes now bought or sold him as their interest 
required, despising him in their heart. The English 
people counted him an insolent oppressor. The clergy 
were envious of his power, and enraged by his efforts 
for reform. Many in power at the universities counted 
him an insolent invader. The House of Commons had 
been insulted by him, and could not forget the affront. 
The nobility remembered Buckingham’s death, and 
in heart loathed the butcher’s son. The council re¬ 
garded him as a despot over them, and were jealous of 
his influence wj^h the king. And now the king’s at¬ 
tachment to a favourite of twenty years is beginning 
to subside. 

The last display of Wolsey’s grandeur was at 
Ham^n Court, where he entertained an embassy 
from France—some fourscore persons highest in the 
French court. The particulars of this gorgeous ban¬ 
quet are detailed in Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. In 
rooms hung with cloth of gold, and yet more precious 
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tapestry, furnished moreover with embroidered carpets, 
and sideboards of cypress, loaded with vessels^f gold— 
“a service was brought up fix such order and abun¬ 
dance, both costly and full of subtleties, with such a 
pleasant noise of divers instruments of music, that 
the Frenchmen, as it seemed, vere rapt into a hea¬ 
venly paradise.” How true to the life are these 
added words, “ Then, as nothing either health, wealth, 
or pleasure can always endure, so ended this trium¬ 
phant banquet, the which in the morning seemed to 
all the beholders but as a fantastical dream.” 

What remains to be told of Wolsey’s life finds 
a meet preface in Shakspeare’s prologue to his 
Henry vm. 

“ I come no more to make you laugh j things now 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 

Sad high and working full of state and woe, 

Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 

We now present. Those that can pity—here 
May, if they think it weU, let fall a tear; 

The subject will deserve it. Such as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe 
May here find truth too. 

Tliink ye see 

The very persons of our noble story 
As they were living; think you see them great 
And follow’d with the general throng and sweat 
Of thousand friends; then in a moment see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery! 

And if you can be merry then—I’ll sajj 
A man may weep upon his wedding day.” 

The king had long cherished a secret love for Anne 
Boleyn, and sought divorce from his Mthful wife 
Katharine. T.he matter was disclosed by Henry to 
Wolsey, who is said, on his knees, to have endeavour¬ 
ed to (hssuade the king from his purpose. The ground 
on which Henry professed to seek divorce was, that as 
Katharine was his brother’s widow, his marriage with 
wo 
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her was illegal. Pope, cardinals, and kings had de¬ 
clared it valid, and it is ipost likely Henry would have 
been still satisfied if Katharine had retained her youth¬ 
ful beauty, and Anne Boleyn had not crossed his path. 
"Wolsey at length consented to take the matter in 
hand. He asked counsel of men learned in civil and 
divine law. He then required, by commission, the 
opinion of the English bishops; next he applied to 
all the universities in Christendom ; then he sought 
from the pope advice and judgment; and lastly, he 
obtained a legation and commission from the pope to 
hear and determine on the case,—cardinal Campeggio 
and himself forming the commission. This commis¬ 
sion sat. The king and queen came into court. Ka¬ 
tharine behaves herself right nobly, refusing to have 
her cause tried in that court—refusing to remain in 
that court, or to appear in any other. The court still 
sits; and coimsel on both sides argue the case. No 
decision is reached. Session after session, and day 
after day pass, and still the cause is undecided. The 
king sends for Wolsey, and upbraids him with the 
delay. Wolsey leaves the king, but in two hours is 
sent for again, and required to repair to the queen, and 
advise her to surrender the matter into the king’s 
hands. Wolsey and the other cardinal proceed to the 
queen. Katharine indignantly rejects the proposition. 

length it is expected that judgment will be given 
by the cardinals in the court. The court sits. The 
kmg attends to hear the judgment. The proceedings 
are read over, and Henry’s counsel demand judgment. 
Cardinal Campeggio refuses to give judgment, and 
adjourns the court again, referring the case to the 
pope. The court is now dissolved. High words pass 
between the duke of Suffolk and Wolsey—^the former, 
in the king’s name, upbraiding the cardinals, and the 
latter defending Campeggio and himself. The king is 
now in hot displeasure with Wolsey, and the court 
seize this opportunity of increasing his ire toward the 
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object of their hate. The pope receives the request of 
the court, and asks time for deliberation. The king 
sends an embassy to request immediate decision. 
Campeggio returns to Eome. And henceforth the 
king avoids Wolsey, except on one occasion, when he 
was heard to say, plucking out of his bosom a letter, 
and showing it "to "Wolsey, “ How can that be; is not 
this your own hand? ” 

The court was adjourned July, 1529. Wolsey sat 
in the Chancery Court the first day of the following 
Michaelmas Term, the 9th of October, after which he 
never sat .there more. The king suspected that Wol¬ 
sey caused the delay in his suit; and, it would seem, 
a letter of Wolsey’s falling into his hand, confirmed 
Henry’s suspicions. Wolsey was placed in a difiieult 
position. To decide for the king would offend Katha¬ 
rine, the emperor, and the bulk of the people, whjje it 
would annul a decree of the church. To decide for 
Katharine would make Henry, Wolsey’s deadly foe. 
The policy of the cardinal was in prolonging the trial, 
and delaying the verdict, Wolsey hoping that some 
circumstance would arise by which he woidd be re¬ 
lieved of responsibDitjr. But he was the victim of his 
delay. He saw that if he decided for either party he 
must be tossed by one horn of the dilemma; and, in 
avoiding this, he was thrown and gored by both. 

The gfreat seal was taken from Wolsey, October 19, 
1529, and he was ordered to retire to Esher, and wait 
the king’s pleasure. Hear him say: 

“ Nay, then, farewell! 

I have touch’d the highest poiut of all my greatness: 

And from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting. -1 sh^ fall 

Idhe a bright exhalation in the evening 

And no man see me more.”, 

A bill of impeachment, charging Wolsey with tree- 
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son, is now drawn np. This bill, containing forty- 
eight articles, is carried through the Lords. The 
Commons, among whom Wolsey had more friends, 
and a great friend in Thomas Cromwell, rejected this 
bill. The cardinal is now indicted for having used his 
legatine commission without the king’s authority. 
In hope of mercy, Wolsey, innocent of this charge, 
pleads guilty. The court pronounces him out of the 
protection of the law; declares his lands, goods, and 
chattels forfeited, and his person at the mercy of the 
king, who immediately seizes aU AVolsey’s property, 
including "Whitehall. 

In retirement, and in comparative penury, and re¬ 
taining only the diocese of Winchester, Wolsey tar¬ 
ried at Esher, a country house of the bishopnck of 
Winchester. He received frequent messages from 
theMng; and at length, after a serious,iUnesq, in¬ 
duced by his calamities, Henry pardoned Wolsey, 
made presents to him of the value of 60001., and with 
other marks of royal favour, restored him to the see 
of York. Wolsey’s residence near the court was 
found inconvenient to those who wished completely 
to harden Henry’s heart against him,, and the arch¬ 
bishop was required to repair to York. He arrives at 
Cawood Castle, and having repaired and improved the 
paldce, Wolsej arranged for his installation. By cour¬ 
tesy, hospitality, charity, usefulness, and benevolence, 
Wolsey won the hearts of nobility and clergy, of rich 
and of poor. A day for the installation having been 
fixed, presents of trappings for the ceremony, and of 
viands for the banquet, came pouring in from aU quar¬ 
ters. Men of all ranks vied vrith each other in show¬ 
ing their respect for the archbishop. The day of the 
week fixed for the ceremony was Monday. Wolsey 
had reached the Friday—the consecration mass was 
on the Ups of the priests—Wolsey all but stood at 
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the altar—the mitre 'was almost on his brow—and, 
■while sitting at dinner, tie is aueested foe nion 

TREASON. » 

Amid the lamentations of many, "VVolsey is imme¬ 
diately removed to .Slietiield Park, into the custody of 
the carl of Shr(•wsbur^^ There he tarried a fortnight, 
being treated more ns a guest than a prisoner. While 
then; he was attackinl by serious illness, and Tvlien yet 
suffering from a most painful disorder, a message came 
to conduct him to London. In two days he reached 
l^eicester Abb(‘y, so -weakened that he could scarcely 
sit his mule. The abbot a!id his convent gave Wolsey 
a most honourable reception. But Wolsey evidently 
felt he should soon pass whither their attentions could 
not avail. “ Father Abbot,” said he, “ I am come here 
to lay my bones among you.” lie arrived on the 
niglit of a Saturday, and was immediately assisted to 
bed. He grew worse through the Sunday and Monday. 
On the morning of Tuesday, Kingston, the constable 
of the Tower, in whose custody Wolsey was, came to 
him. In a copious and energetic address to Kingston, 
in which he sent messages to the king, and expressed 
hia opinion freely on the king’s affairs and affairs of 
state, these sentences occurred: “ I see the matter 
against me, how it is framed; but if I had served God 
as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
have given mo over in my grey hairs. Howbeit, this 
is the just reward that 1 must i-eceive for my worldly 
diligence and pains I have had to do him service; only 
to satisfy his vain pleasure, not regarding my godly 
duty. I'arewell 1 1 can no more, but ■wish all things 
to have good success. Mv time draweth on fast. I may 
not tarry Muth you. And forget not what I have said, 
and charged you withal; for when I am dead ve shall 
peradventure remember my words much hetter." 
These last words were long in utterance; his tongue 
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now fails ; his ej’cs are sot; tlio abbot “anneals” him; 
the guard is summoned to witness the seene --Wolscjr 
was—Wolsey is not.. l?y six the ne.xt morning all 
tliat is mortal of AVolsc'v sleeps undiT tlie Lady t'ha- 
|)el of Leicester Abbey. 

Tlie.se, briefly told, are the jirineipal facts in Wol- 
sey’s history, ^vone can deny that lie was a man of 
nneonmion power; ready in iieivejition ; keen in dis¬ 
cernment (e.specially of character) ; eulm in Judgment; 
comprehensive, constructive, foreseeing; with nu¬ 
merous and varied powers—with facility of lulajitation 
tobusiues.s and to pleasure, to politics and to religion, 
to things of every spheri', and to men of every class— 
learned, polislu'd, dignilied, commanding- - active, in- 
du.strious, persevering, eloipient and capable of pleasing 
—there was a “ breadth of character” in Wolsey with 
whicl* we do %iot often meet, lie had, it is true, the 
advaiitagi's of a good early education ; but then ho 
was, wliat some men are ikpI, suscejitible of its in- 
tluenees. “ Though thou shouldest bray a foid in a 
mortar with a pestle, yet will not his foidishness de¬ 
part from him.” ^Volscy had, moreiiver, the patron¬ 
age of nobility, and then of rov ally; but this patronage 
was given not in order to develo[» ability, but for ca¬ 
pacity previously displayed,—it was awarded and con¬ 
tinued, not to make Widsey great, but because he had 
already become great. lie bis degree ; he mr- 

rited his fellowsliip ; he was worthy in the eves of his 
college to be bursar ; he bad qualified himself for the 
mastership of iUagdaleu College school; he gained, 
by his ability as tutor, the patronage of lord Dorset; 
Sir John Jfanphant became his friend, because Wol¬ 
sey was his able locum lenent; Warbam and Fox, in 
Henry tii.’s council, took him by the hand, because 
they saw ho could help them ; by despatch and skill 
in business he first gained royal favour; by his talents 
in business he became necessary to Henry viii.; ho 
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waa courted by foreign powers, because of his diplo- 
matic skill; and generally, we may say, Wolsey was 
not elevated by royal favour without talent; Imt by 
talent he gained royal favour, and through a long 
])eriod, by talent, he kept it. 

The times of Wolsey show, that as a statesman b<‘ 
was in soint; of his policy decidedly in advance of hi.s 
age. And to lii.s character as a judge, let Lord Camp- 
b(!ll testify. “ Ujifortunately, none of his decisions 
have come down to us; but it seems to be generally 
allowed, that his elevation to the judgment-seat by 
proving the extent of his capacity, seemed to exalt his 
personal character; that no chancellor ever disco¬ 
vered greater impartiality ; that he showed much dis¬ 
crimination and shrewdness in discussing the prin¬ 
ciples of law and equity; and that a strict adminis¬ 
tration of justice took place during hi8^5ujoymeut of 
this high office.” 

But let us look at the principles which formed 
Wolsey’s ohanacter, and at the springs of Wolsey’s 
conduct. “ It is difficult,” wTites Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh, “to form a calm estimate of a man to whose 
memory the wTitcrs of the two ecclesiastical faction.^ 
are alike unfriendly; the Catholics, for some sacri¬ 
fices by a minister, to the favourite objects of an 
imperious sovereign; the Protestants, for the un¬ 
willingness of a cardinal to renounce the church 
and break altogether with the pope.” As an il¬ 
lustration of this statement, listen to the fol¬ 
lowing witness:—Fox, Bishop of Winchester, writes 
of Wolsey, “There was in him an incomparable 
knowledge both of Divine and human things, and 
was in special favour both with the king and his ho¬ 
liness the pope, which he had hitherto made use 
of with such circumspection, that he had obtained 
throughout the world the greatest praise and roost 
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o.tnple fame.” Now, hrar Luther—writing to Henry 
about Wolsey, ho says, “A monster, aiul the public 
liate of God and men ; and that plaf'ue of your king- 
don).” Lord Herbert, saith, “ Jt is inipussilile to draw 
his picture who hath several countenances.” 

These an* specimens of the contradictory opinions 
which Protestants and Papists, political foes and po¬ 
litical friends, express concerning Wolsey. One cries, 
Angelic, the other exclaims, Devilish. 

Tt does not appear, however, that Wolsey had any 
religious principle. His own confession on liis deatli- 
bed is proof of this. And, on one point, all agree— 
in attributing to AVolsey eiecssivo, uidawful ambition. 
His gf'ntliinan ))sher, partial to his ma.ster, writes 
concerning him, “ 1 assure you, in his time of autho¬ 
rity and glory, he was the haughtiest man in all his 
proceedings that then lived, having more respect to 
the woi'ldly honour of his person than he had to his 
spiritual profession.” 

The folly and the danger of unlawful amhition it the 
great lesson to le learned from Ifolseys life. Our 
gpreat poet thought this. Hence, in one scene he 
makes Wolsey say— 

“ I have ventur'd 

Like little wanton hoys that awim on bladdera, 

This many summers in a xea of glory; 

But far Ijcyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now haa left me 
Weao'i and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me.” 

And in another scene— 

** When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must he heard of, say, 1 taught the#; 

Say, W'olsey, that once trod the ways of glory 
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And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— 

Pound thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away amhition; 

By that sin fell the angels j how can man then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ’ 

IjOVC thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand caigy gentle jieace 
To silence envious tongues. He jnst, and fear not. 

Let all lh(‘ ends, thon aim’s! at he thy country’s— 

Thy God’s—and truth’s ; then, if thou fall’.st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’s! a blessed martyr.” 

Ambition is not in itself evil. It is a constitu¬ 
tional thirst of otir naltirc, and is lawful when it does 
not seek gratification at the sacriticc of our neigh¬ 
bour’s welfare, or at the cost of virlt'c anil religion in 
the individual concerned. 

Wolsey fif wed aftc. supremacy iii 'he council of 
his sovereign, and sujiiviuiuy in the church. Say—■ 
that the ch'ctioii .d' the li.s of these objects was not 
in itself wrong. Hut herein Wolsey erred, lie did not 

" Hasten to the goal of fame between the posts of duty.” 

Wolsey crossed the course when he ought to have 
compassed it. The following facts prove this. When 
Wolsey was made cardinal, his hat was sent by a 
common messenger in a common bag. Wolsey hear¬ 
ing of this, stojiped the messenger in his road, covered 
him with costly apparel, anti conveyed the hat with 
as much pomp to the high altar of Westminster 
Abbey, as though it were the living pope himself. 
Then, when Cantpeggio arrived, Wolsey hearing that 
his retinue was mean, sent forward to the cardinal, 
mules and'gorgeoiis trappings to increase his proces¬ 
sion, and to swell his immp. To use Leigh Hunt’s 
words, Wolsev knew well, “how to cook up a raw 
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material of (li"Tiity for tlio jinblic relisli." In this 
latter ease, Wolsey’s eookery was spoiled. Anionp 
other thiiifts, "VVolsey sent forward a quantity of scar¬ 
let cloth Avith which to eoA’er the cardinal’s bafjeage. 
'I'he jieojile were deluded into the idea that these 
covered trunks contained pre.sents to the kinp. In 
solemn pomp, the proee.ssion moves throiioli Cheaji- 
side. The people gape with wonder at these scarh'l- 
clad coff’ers. But the inule.s become restive, the 
trmiks are, thrown to the Ground, the scarlet cloth is 
unfastened, and thi‘ heoe:arv of the eardiiiars baggage 
is the derision of all, Woisey's ambition was unlaw¬ 
ful in the use of ostentatious artilice and lying show. 

Xnintnyur Woisey's anihilioii was exercised. With¬ 
out apjiearing to do it, he certainly undermined chan¬ 
cellor Warhani ihat he miglit liimself carry the seal. 
He jiromised th. IVem h king his supjfort when he 
was conspiring against him b\ .similar ou rt tires to the 
emperor, lie cmleavoured liy hrihes to eornijit the 
Scottish nobles and to witlidraw their idlegianee from 
their king, lli' attempted to (mreliasi’the votes.of the 
cardinals for his own eleeiion to the popedom. He 
promised friendshij) to J>'ranee when he intended war, 
•»ud he formed leagues with (Jermany which he ncier 
meant to keep. In all this great skill is shown, but 
the immorality is detestable Like the eltess-bisliop, 
Wolsey in his foreign policy always moves obliquely. 
Hereby he sought satisfaction for his ambition. 

And Wolsey, to those whose favour scemcal im¬ 
portant to his welfare, was a low and sordid man- 
jileaaer. In this n'spect Ignatius Iioyola was in con¬ 
trast with "Wolsey as an angel to a man, and Hilde¬ 
brand and St. Bernard were above him a.s gods. In 
plea-sing the great; Wol.sey put forth his' ambition. 
The vice that shines in this i.s as dark as the talent is 
bright. An d Wolsey had uo negard to the rights of 
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others in his attainment of ■wealth. But ■we must not 
linger. 

In one word—‘Wolsej-’s self, byWolsey’s ambition, 
wa.s increased beyond all pro])ortion and derated 
above its sphete. If he acted for the kinfr in treating 
with the other Eiiro])eau powers, it was to exalt his 
sovereign and /ihnself. llis home government wa.s 
for his own country and for himself. His ecclesias¬ 
tical reforming and defending was for his church and 
himself. Wolsey was not a patriot. 'Wolsey was 
no citizen of the world. He bad ,no aiotion of a king¬ 
dom of truth and love. No social affection animated 
him—no rciigious idea led him—no godly emotion 
impelled him. 

■' Many, of what men generally call great crimes, are 
not usually ascribed to AVolsey. ‘Buckingham’s death 
is a blot. FTis broken celibacy is a blot. His rapacity 
of wealth and his cunning are blots. But the glaring 
stain on WoI.-jcv’s character is unlawful ambition; 
because most of his otlier I'aults may be traced to this 
rampant passion. He was too pliant to the mighty 
that ho might rise by the mighty. He was sometimes 
insolent to his inferiors that thej' might feel they 
were infei’iors. He grew careless of the multitude 
when he saw the masses cotdd neither elevate nor 
sustain him. He assumed undue importance that his 
name might be honoured and that liis will might bcf 
law. lie was rapacious of wealth that no dvselling 
might bo like his dwelling and no home like his home. 
Wohey s goal was Wolsey —AV^olsey first—Wolsey last 
—Wolsey everything. And in running to this goal 
he quitted the posts of duty. The eternal law of love 
—love to one’s neighbour—love to God—Wolsey every 
day and every act transgressed. And Wolsey paid 
the penalty. Joined to his idol self, God and men 
left him to sutler alone. 
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Wten before his fall he was niaile to sa»— 

** Vain pomp, ami glon- of this world, 1 Imti* \r; 

1 feel my heart new o]>ene<l: Ob how wretchwl 
Is that poor man, that hangs on prince^' favours t 
'Tlierc is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of firinces and their ruin, 

More pangs ami fears than wars or women have; 

An<l when he falls, ho falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.'' 

WtmUl to God, ill hours of sueli «retchedness, and 
especially in his last hour of woe, some one had been 
near him to direct him to Jesus (.Mirist! In vain had 
boon his chapel, its officers and furniture—his dean 
and sub-dean—his repeater of the quire—his gospeller 
and pisteller—his singing priests and singing chudren 
—his rich and numerous copes—his golden candle¬ 
sticks—his sumptuous crosses—his daily mass;--use¬ 
less in his last hour were abbey and monks, confessor 
and abbot, extreme unction and mass. Wolsey needed 
Christ. O Christ! 

" Canst thou not minister to n mind diseased ’ 

I'luck from the memory a rooted tiorrow i 
Haze out the written troubles of the brain ? 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuiT'il bosom of that perilous stntf 
Which weighs upon the heart i*" 

Christ looks towards cleansed milliouB for the reply, 
and they answer for Him—“He is able—able to save 
to the uttermost—we speak in righteousness—He is 
mighty to save.” 

Contrasts are useful in the exhibition of character. 
I/ct us take advantage of them here. 

Some three thousand and half a thousand years ago, 
there lived in the laud of Canaan a shepher^boy. At 
the time to which I now refer be was seventeen 
years of age. He was the youngest of ten and was 
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specially ioved of his father because he was the child 
of his old age. Now this lad on distinct occasions 
dreamed two dreams, which, though different in their 
elements, had evidently one import. In the first in¬ 
stance he was binding sheaves with his brethren, in 
the same field, when lo! his sheaf stood upright, and 
the sheaves of his brethren bowed, down to it. Then 
he saw the sun and moon and stars do him homage. 
In all simplicity of heart the dreamer told this to his 
father and to his brethren. Even his father was 
angry and his brethren were mad with envy. Deter¬ 
mined to get rid of him, his brothers sold him to a 
passing caravan of merchants, by whom he was taken 
to Egypt, and again sold to an officer in the army of 
E^pt’s king. In the service of that Egyptian cap¬ 
tain the lad so prospers that he becomes steward of 
his master’s house. Now so it.was that this young 
man attracted the eye of his master’s wife, .^d to 
some young men—^perhaps to such a character as Wol- 
sey—^the lawless affection of this woman would have 
appeared a tempting path to honour. Did not the 
bending sheaves appear in close perspective, and did 
not the sun and moon and stars now shine before 
him ? But he said, “ How can I do this great wicked¬ 
ness, and sin against God!” The innocent are occa¬ 
sionally connected with circumstances which indicate 
guilt. And this young man was charged by his se¬ 
ducer with the veiy crime against which he protested. 
He is condemned on the charge, and is immured in a 
duageoa. But “bis light rose in obscurity, and bis 
darhiess became as the noon-day.” The living con¬ 
science that kdpt him from evil in prosperity, sustained 
him in a right path in adversity. And treading with 
Srm step md upright gait the path of righteousness, 
ibis young man at length ivalixen the droam by which 
was awakened hia youthAiJ ambition. Joseph did 

" HmScb 10 llte goal of fane ttctwoea the poeto of doty." 
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The difference between Joseph and Wolsey is here— 
the former would do no wickedness to 'exalt himself, 
the latter did not scruple to commit sin. "When the 
former was in trouble he could sustain his calamity, 
hut the latter, wounded in spirit, could not endure his 
sorrow. The light of Wolsey is put out—quenched 
in utter darkness ; the light of Joseph broke forth as 
the morning, and now shines in eternal day. 

And since Joseph’s day—in Wolsey’s own day—1 
find material for a similar contrast. About the time 
that Wolsey attained his B. A. degree, there might be 
seen in Germany, in the woods of Mansfeld, a little 
fair-haired boy, gathering fagots with his mother. 

By the time Wolsey is schoolmaster at Oxford, this 
lad has found his way to Erfurt, and is studying 
classics and divinity—the writings of heathen and of 
Christians, and especially the Book of God. Through 
circumstances too numerous to be now mentioned, 
and by the time that Wolsey holds the great seal of 
England, this man stands before Europe the avowed 
and active enemy of papal indulgences, of the pope¬ 
dom, and of the most glaring corruptions of the then 
church. Neither threats nor bribes—^neither bulla 
from the papal chair, nor the voice of applauding mul¬ 
titudes divert him from his purpose. With certain doc¬ 
trines on his lip and on Ms pen, tMs miner’s son goes 
forth, shaking Europe to its foundation. In this mere 
outline yon immemately recognise M.aTtm Luther. 
The difference between Luther and Wolsey lies here. 
Luther toiled for the people, and for God and Christ 
in t\\e peouie W oiacy iaboured for laimseiS and for 
all other objects as they found shrine and tempie for 
himself. Luther obeyed his conscience^Wolsey gave 
heed to passion. Lutlior asked what is right;— Wolsev 
inquired what is expedient for my^lf. Luther was led 
on Dj; the light of a divine idea;— Wolsey was attrwtM 
by the glimmer of an ignit fatuuf. Both being 
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yet speak:—^Luther, in the triumph of his principles, 
saith, “Follow me;”—and Wolsey cries, “Mark but 
Tny fall and that that ruined me.” Luther did 

“ Hasten to the goal of fame between the posts of duty ” 

and Luther lives in endless renown. Wolsey crossed 
the course, and Wolsey sinks in deserved contempt. 

Luther’s course admits explanation. When in the 
monastery of which he was a member, he found a copy 
of the Bible. This he studied with amazing assiduity. 
By means of the Scriptures he became familar with 
One cradled in a manger—a carpenter’s son—who had 
a glorious kingdom in prospect, but who in gaming 
it was “ holy, harmlesa, undefiled, separate from sin¬ 
ners.” The Heir to this empire might have displayed 
his power so ostentatiously that the world would have 
wondered after him;—but it was right that he should 
bear the contempt of men, and he endured the cross, 
lie might have supplied his wants by miracle; but it 
ivas right that he should suffer hunger, and he did en¬ 
dure the pain of need. He might by the voice-of the 
common people have been made a king; but it was 
right that he should come up as a tender plant, and he 
did neither strive nor cry. When arrested for cruci¬ 
fixion he might have defended himself by twelve le¬ 
gions of angels; but it was right he should die at the 
hands of wicked men, and he resigned himself as a 
lamb to the slaughter. Verily it was from Jesus Christ 
that Luther learned to ran for his goal between the 
posts of duty. Had Wolsey known the same Master 
—how different his course—how different his end! 

Young men and brethren! Be ambitious—seek to 
■ excel—aim at elevation—endeavour to rise. I would 
bid your emulation awake. Aim at being eiest-eate 
IN eveevthing. Why should you be servants if you 
can be masters ? Why remain subordinates if you can 
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be principals ? Why remain second in anything if yon 
can be first ? The possession of the ability to move 
forward and upward is a call of Providence to advance. 
But subordinate your emulation to the law of God. 
This is as much your policy as your duty. Jealousy 
win hinder you. Envy will impede you. Any male¬ 
volent afiection will obstruct you. And all acts of im¬ 
morality and ungodliness will prove as so many 
stumbling-blocks in your path. Lies wiU not help 
you—^not even white lies. Defrauding will not helj) 
you—not even that which passes current in businesf--. 
Monopoly will not help you. But punctuality will 
assist you — order and regularity. Versatihty of 
attainment w’iU help you and thoroughness. Educa¬ 
tion will help you—and the live and let-live principle 
—the doing to another as you would ho should do to 
you. In ■ one word—pure religion will assist you. 
Eehgion includes all 1 have suggested, but it em¬ 
braces much more. I do not say that cant and 
hypocrisy and formalism wiU help you. Tliese are 
not religion. By religion I mean iutelligcut, loving, 
earnest obedience in all things to God—to God as he 
is declared in Christ. That in a lawful ambition must 
help you. Herein you are guided by an omniscient 
Eye—you are sustained by an almighty Arm—you are 
comforted and cheered by infinite Love. I repeat: 
Real eeligion will help totj. 

The Times, of December 18, in a leader upon tlie 
West Riding election, says, “ Whether a pious foot¬ 
man advertises for a place, or a pious candidate for a 
seat, the public is equally disposed to suspect some¬ 
thing wrong. It is concluded, that the man has no 
other recommendation to ofier, and that he is pabning 
himself upon the conscientious, in the hope that some 
poor soul may think to win heaven by putting up 
with a very bad serraift.” Again, “ Experience, 
therefore, has taught us to regard the pious candidate 
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aa a contemptible impostor; and a wide induction has 
confirmed that belief.” This paper, I am aware, pro¬ 
ceeds on the dispositions and suspicions—on the hopes 
and experiences of its public—we say of its public, 
tliat is, the more wealthy portion of the middle classes. 
It is not a leader but a close follower of a certain por¬ 
tion of the people. Yet, as the weathercock when out 
of order does not answer to the wind, so the Times has 
in this case mistaken even its own public. The public 
can distinguish hypocrisy from sincerity, sham from 
reality, and they do not conclude that a candidate for 
any office, if he profess piety, has nothing else to 
ofl'er. But if ho have nothing more—is piety—^in¬ 
volving intelligence, integrity, diligence, and the fear 
of God—nothing ? Christian young men—in houses 
of business, 1 beseech you, commend your religion by 
manifesting its happy influence on the ability and 
energy with which you pursue your daily calling. I 
commit to you the refutation of this error of the 
Times. 

Be it your ambition—^to be in your whole position 
equal to the capacity and opportunity with which God 
has endowed you. Eun your fastest. Eun your fur¬ 
thest. Eise to your highest, and rise at your beat 
speed. But run between the posts of duty, and rise 
submissive to the will of God. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This lecture has grown into a book. !• greatly re¬ 
gret this, especially on account of the appearance it 
will have in comparison with the rest of the series. It 
wiU look like an assumption on my part, the thought 
of which is very painful to me. The plain fact is this. 
When I agreed to give a lecture, it did not occur to 
me that it would have to bo printed. I only thought 
of standing up and speaking for an hour or so, and I 
meant princijially to imve referred to the religious 
aspect of Sir Fowell Buxton’s character. When, 
however, printing was understood to he included in 
the engagement, I set myself to go far more fuUy 
and minutely into the whole subject. I collected 
and arranged all the materials, and wrote, pretty 
much as it now stands, what .makes the first twenty 
of the following pages, previous to the delive:ty of 
the lecture. Since then I have written the rest; 
and, as the subject kept growing upon myself in 
interest and attractiveness ;-T-as I found it affording 
opportunities for touching on many things important 
to young men;—and as the necessity was past for 
writing only as much as could be publicly read in a 
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reasonable time,—kept on writing; and, as I sent 
away to the printer the copy as it grew, I was really 
not aware of the quantity I wrote. I must also ac¬ 
knowledge, that as I felt the sul^ect to be of a sort 
fairly to admit of an experiment,—which many have 
long thought ought to be made,—namely, that of an 
attempt to combine, in books intended for the religious 
benefit either of the working-classes, or of respectable, 
educated young men, something of the ease and free¬ 
dom, not to say lightness or grace, of popular litera¬ 
ture, with the inculcation of serious moral lessons, 
the enforcement of religious habits, and the explana¬ 
tion of Evangelical ideas and of the nature of the 
spiritual life—I was willing to try whether the thing 
could be donfe, or whether I could do it. As to the 
extent to which this has run, j^can only add, that as I 
am conscious of having really laboured to make the 
book at once attractive and useful,—and have found it 
a pleasant labour, both from the nature of the subject 
and my interest in young men;—and as I believe that 
those for whom I have thus laboured will kindly 
receive and value the gift,—if they and I are satis¬ 
fied to bear between us the burden of this long dis¬ 
course, 1 do not think that any one else has a right to 
complain. 


T. B. 
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Towaeds the close of the last centtiry, about the 
year 1798, as it was drawing nigh to the Easter holi¬ 
days, a respectable widow lady, neatly apparelled as 
a member of the Society of Friends,—or with just, per¬ 
haps, a shade or two less than what was required by 
professional strictness,—might have been seen on her 
way from London to Greenwich, where she had two 
or three of her sons at school. One of them was a 
lad of some twelve years of age. He was bold and 
impetuous—^rather of a violent and “domineering dis¬ 
position he had been fatherless from his sixth year, 
and his mother had “ allowed him to assume, at home, 
the position and airs of the master of the house:” 
“ his brothers and sisters had to yield him obedience 
he felt himself rather encouraged “ to play the little 
tyrant,” and was not very reluctant to try the cha^ 
racter. During the Christmas holidays previous to 
the time we refer to, “Master FoweU had been angry, 
and had struck his sister’s governessand, to punish 
this outbreak. Master FoweU had been threatened 
with being left at school when his brothers should 
return home at Easter. Circumstances, however, led 
the mother to think she had better not carry the threat 
into effect, and so she went down to Greenwich to see 
the boy and settle the matter with him. She received 
an answer combining in it something of heroism and 
something of hardihood,—the latter, however, so pre¬ 
dominating, that “she left him, resolutely, to his 
punishment.” The boy did not stay very long at 
school after this. He never made much progress there. 
He got other boys to do his exercises; and at fifteen 
returned home, and stayed at home doing nothing 
but what he pleased;—and what rfjci please him was, 
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riding, and shooting, and boating—^reading for amuse¬ 
ment—or anything but work. He had good expecta¬ 
tions as to property,—^but some of these were blasted; 
—and at two-and-twenty, with a wife and child, he 
would have given anything “ for * situation of £100 
a-year, if he had had to work twelve hours a day 
for it.” Now, let the principal points of that picture 
be attentively observed and kept firmly in remem¬ 
brance, and then turn with me to another. 

We will come down to within four years of tlie pre¬ 
sent time—to Pebruary, 1845. Imagine yourselves 
standing before the residence of a country gentleman, 
—a hall, with its lawn, and fields, and old trees; with 
its garden, and park, and woodlands,—and all the 
other signs of the worldly wealtli and the respectable 
social standing of its possessor. We will draw nigh, 
and enter, and observe. The ownet of this fair domain 
appears to be the head of a numerous household. 
Sons and daughters—children and grandchildren, 
have sprung from him. Many of them are here. Every¬ 
thing in the house indicates substance, elegance, re¬ 
finement;—everything about its inmates education, 
talent, accpmpHshments, piety. But. where are we 
now? Hush! Tread softly;-r-we have approached 
and are entering the chamber of a dying man I The 
master of the mansion is nigh to his last hour, and 
all things seem to say to us, “ Mark the ’perfect man 
and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” He is resigned, calm, hopeful, triumphant. 
He utters expressions of the most spiritual nature, 
indicating his familiar acquaintance with the truths of 
evangelical religion, and his deep experience of vital 
godliness!—But his lamUy have garnered about bis 
bed. He has fallen asleep. All is over! What a 
deep, sacred silence has succeeded those last, linger¬ 
ing indications of life!—a silence broken at length by 
the brother of the dead—a man publicly distinguished 
and extensively venerated for wisdom, devotion, piety 
and goodness. His voice, tremulous with emotion, yet 
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rising into clearness and force as he gives utterance to 
his calm joy, grateful admiration and firm faith, conveys 
to us these thrilling words of truth and love: “NevCT 
was death more still, and solemn, and gentle! This 
chamber presents one of the fairest pictures that ever 
met the eye! SucJi an expression of intellectual power 
and refinement,—of love to God and man, —I have ne¬ 
ver before seen in any human countenance.” 

But now, connect with this which is passing within, 
the knowledge and indications of what is passing with¬ 
out, and include in the picture, or combine rather with 
it, in your recollections, subsequent eveuts. The ill¬ 
ness and death of this man are matters of national 
interest, lie is spoken of in the newspapers, of both 
city and country, as one who had passed a public life 
of great usefulness and distinction: whose condition 
excites constant inquiries, and wide-spread sympathy ; 
and whose death is tremblingly anticipated as a blow 
that will reverberate through half the world. His 
funeral, though as private as possible, is like the ga¬ 
thering of a clan, or the meeting and mourning of 
many tribes. Ilis memory is to be honoured by a 
public monument. The husband of the Queen heads 
the subscription. Numbers throughout the land, of aU 
ranks, join willingly in the work. Multitudes from 
afar—rescued and liberated bondsmen, with hearts 
bearing on them the name, heaving and beating at the 
remembrance of their advocate and benefactor—bring 
together pence and halfpence from so many hands 
that £450 are sent over by them I Fifty Thousand 
persons, exclusive of those in this countjj, subscribe 
to this monument. And at length it is raised—^raised 
in "Westminster Abbey ;—the highest distinction this, 
that can be conferred on man;—the greatest and 
richest honour, that the first and greatest nation in the 
world has it in its power to pay to science, to ai-ms, 
to genius, or to virtue! There he stands;—the raw, 
rude, boy of 1798, transformed into the noble, intel¬ 
lectual, patriotic, public man,—^the devout and pious 
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ChristiRH—^whose loss, in 1845, is inoumed alike at the 
equator and the Indies! The lad, who was content to 
depend on the help of others for his learning, and who 
seemed at one time to care for nothing but vagrant 
and volatile enjoyment,— he grew into this good, great 
and heroic man; and he stands there in his place, in 
the noblest edifice of the empire, among poets, po¬ 
liticians, and philanthropists, elevated to the rank 
and sharing the immortality of those various forms of 
beneficence or greatness, that have adorned the land 
and done honour to human nature! 

Such are the two pictures presented by Sir Powell 
Buxton, to the thoughtful and reflective reader, at the 
beginning and the close of life;—and the object I 
have in view to-night is, to show you, how the one 
picture grew and changed into the other. You are to 
mark the beginning and the advaftce of this process ; 
—its cause or occasion, its elements and auxiliaries, 
or anything else of importance connected with it; 
and then,—-you are to lay to heart the lessons that it 
teaches, and to reduce to practice these lessons in 
your lives. 

There are three quettione to be asked respecting Sir 
Powell Buxton—to each of which the printed book * 
lying before us affords full, satisfactory, and sugges¬ 
tive replies; but which I can do nothing with to-night, 
except to direct you, by a few hints, how to reply to, 
by reading and studying the book for yourselves. 

The three points, then, to be investigated respect¬ 
ing Sir Powell Buxton, you will find to turn upon 
what he did; —on what he was, to be capable of doing 
it.;—and—on Turn he came to be what he was ? That 
is to say,—^What were the things which constituted 
his outward, visible life,—which men saw, and could 
judge of and appreciate ? What were those inward 
elements,—those sources of power and strength, of 
either head pr heart;—which were the vitil mainsprings 

* “ The Life of Sir T. F. Bnxton, Bart.” By iiis son, Charlea 
Buxton, Esq. 
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of his active being P—and then, again, the last ques¬ 
tion ;—How was it that his mind was awakened ?— 
what gave it its direction,—determined its orbit,— 
influenced its movements ? How much had he origi¬ 
nally in himself?—^how much, and what, did he owe to 
circumstances ?—to the influence of others ?—^to luck ? 
to accident ? to fortune ? or to God ? 

I wish to say a few things to help you to a solution 
of these inquiries. 

I. 

The first question respects what Sir Powell Buxton 
did ,—what was visible to the world, and might be 
“ seen and read of all men.” I shall attempt a very 
brief enumeration of the facts of his public life. 

What did Sir FoweU Buxton dof Why, in the 
first place, he got married. He married in 1807, just 
when he came of age,—he was about six weeks be¬ 
yond twenty-one. In 1808, he had both wife and 
child, but he had nothing to do. He had, as I before 
hinted, failed to inherit large Irish property, which he 
once counted upon; and now, though not in positive 
want, was yet anxious for employment, and, as has 
been said, would have been glad of a clerk’s place of a 
hundred a year. He thought of turning Blackwell 
Hall factor; and revolved, probably, many other plans. 
However, he was brought into contact with his uncles, 
the Hanburys; and, after an interview or two, he was 
received as a clerk at a salary, with the promise of a 
partnership at the end of three years. In 1811, when 
his probation expired, he obtained that partnership; 
—^he retained it to the end of his life; and, in conse¬ 
quence mainly of his suggestions and superintendence, 
the business of the firm so increased as to produce to 
the members of it large profits. Sir P. Buxton be¬ 
came possessed of considerable property, the greater 
portion of it, I imagine, so directly the result of his 
own exertions, that it may be said of him,—what you 
young men should remember is a great and honour- 
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aWo sccnlar testimony,—that, in respwt to liis wpaltli 
and worldly advauccmeut, as a man of businoss, if not 
the absolute founder, he was at least the bttihler up of 
his own fortune. Unquestionably, the greatest thing 
that can be said of a man is, “ that he had no father; 
that he sprang from nothing, and made himself; that 
he Avasbommud and died marblebut the next best 
thing is, “ that, having something, he made it more;— 
being given the frderum,—the standing point for his 
energies,—he invented his machines and wrought his 
engines, till he made conquests and gained territory 
that gave lustre to the paternal name, which lent him 
at first its own for his beginnings.” 

The Greenwich schoolboy, then, is now the man of 
business in Spitolfields; with plenty on his hands 
daily in the city, and a family constantly increasing 
at home. He is interested and active, however, in re¬ 
ligious and benevolent societies,—in the instruction 
of the poor, and the relief of the destitute;—^tdl, in 
1816, when he had attained his thirtieth year, an 
event occurred which marked him out for nublic life 
far beyond the precincts of Spitalfields, anSKvas the 
immediate occasion of his entrance upon it. This 
was a speech which he delivered at a meeting held for 
the relief of the Spitalfields weavers, and presided over 
by the Lord Mayor. The effect of this speech was ex¬ 
traordinary. I have no doubt its delivery told on the 
audience, not only from the fulness and character of 
its information and facts, but from the commanding 
person of the speaker, his rich voice, benignant coun¬ 
tenance, and pathetic tones. Without these acces¬ 
sories, however,—simply as a speech reported in the 
newspapers,—the impression of it was deep and ex¬ 
tensive. It was republished b^ opposite political 
parties. It was circulated extensively. It was a prin¬ 
cipal means of producing a.'splendid royal benefaction; 
and it called forth from Mr. Wilberforce a letter to the 
speaker, hailing him as an acquisition for the support 
an^dvocacy of eveiy good cause, and anticipating and 
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nrijiiiir l»i» appearance in parliament as the appropriate 
sphere ol' his talents and iniiucn(! 0 . 

In 1817, he published a work on Peison Disci- 
j'trNE. Sir editions of it were sold the first year. 
It gave depth and extent to that sympathy vritb the 
subject which many alrea^ felt, and greatly elevated 
the writer’s reputation. It was referred to in parlia¬ 
ment by the most illustrious speakers, and in the most 
glowing terms. It was translated into other tongues. 

It produced fruit in Ireland, in Prance, in Turkey, 
and India, besides its immediate results among our¬ 
selves. It is a fine thing this!—a Spitalfields brewer, 
a man busily engaged in seeing to business and mak¬ 
ing his fortune; drawn, on the one hand, by relative 
attractions, and meeting, on the other, his full pro-, 
portion of domestic care;—at the age of thirty pro¬ 
ducing a book, which instantaneously affected the 
largest hearts and the loftiest minds m different na¬ 
tions ;—told in the councils of state and the closets of 
kings;—aroused the zeal and guided the activity of 
the philanthropic;—excited the admiration and cjuled 
forth the eulogy of distinguished philosophers and 
eloquent patriots;—and produced immediate practical 
results, not only in England and on the continent, 
but in those distant oriental regions, the oldest in¬ 
habited by man, .and that new western world, in which 
society is appearing in its latest developments ! 

In 1818, Ae entered Paeliament. He had a seat 
in that assembly till 1837. During these nineteen 
years, he pursued his own special objects, and took 
comparatively little part in general politics. The great 
cause to which he was devoted was the emancipation 
of the slaves in the British colonies. He was selected 
by Wilbei^brce to succeed to the leadership of that 
great movement. He accepted the trust, with a deep 
sense of its responsibility and sacredness; he gave to 
it his strengrth and time, his intellect and heart, his 
days and nights, his enthusiasm and devotion; he 
discharged it with conscientious &ithfulnes8, with 
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unflinching zeal, with eminent ability, and, by God’s 
blessing, with ultimate success. For ten years,—from 
the year 1823, when he made his first memorable mo¬ 
tion on the subject, to the year 1833, when it was 
taken up by government and mal^ settled,—it was the 
grand object, the absorbing pursuit,—^its service and 
Mvocacy the predominant and ruling passion, of his 
life. To those of you who are not old enough, (^d few 
of those whom I address are so,) to have any personal 
remembrance of the earlier stages, and of the battle 
and war that marked the culmination and the close of 
the anti-slavery struggle, much of the volume before 
us will have great interest; somO parts of. it stirring 
the soul like the incidents of a tragedy, and otliers 
carrying it away as with the excitement of a romance; 
and yet this one book is but one of what are written, 
or what might be written, on this subject. 

The anti-slavery cause, however, though the princi¬ 
pal, was not the exclusive object of Sir Fowell Bux¬ 
ton’s exertions. Prison discipline; the criminal law, 
especially as relating to capital punishments; the cause 
of the Hottentots in South Africa; the Mauritius 
slave-trade; the condition, treatment, rights and 
claims of the aboriginal inhabitants of our various 
colonies;—^these, with frequent matters of special, 
temporary interest connected with the slaves or slave¬ 
owners, and every sort of kindred subject, occupied 
the attention and commanded the services of Sir 
FoweU Buxton while in parliament. . In that assem¬ 
bly—^with all its imperfections the first in the world 
for knowledge and ability; the most diflicult to win, 
the hardest to subdue; the keenest in its perception 
of ignorance and pretence; the plainest in its de¬ 
monstrations of inattention or contempt; the most 
stringent in its demands for something worth hearing 
if the man is to continue to be heard; and the most 
just, generally, in the long run, to unequivocal proofs 
of fulness and power;—^in that assembly,. Sir FoweU 
BuiTton soon took a Jiistinguished place. He always 
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commanded attention and respect, however his views 
might provoke opposition. He was the leader or the 
colleague of some of its noblest and mightiest men ; 
and, along with them, and even personally, he wielded 
an influence which ^lade itself felt not only in the 
obedience of followers, but, ultimately, on the coun¬ 
cillors of the sovereign, the laws of the realm, and 
the dissolution and re-construction of a state of so¬ 
ciety, in the upholding of which a powerful, active 
and determined class had, as thcv imagined, all their 
hopes and interests involved. It is not surprising, 
that such a man, when, at length, he lost his election 
should immediately have been invited to represent, and 
should have received ofiers of support from, twbntt- 
SEVEN other places! 

When Sir Powell Bixxton left parliament and re¬ 
tired into private life, his thoughts still turned to and 
fondly lingered on his favourite objects. His last 
great sulject of interest was a plan for the suppression 
of the slave-trade and the civilization of Africa. To 
promote this, he devoted much time and great labour 
to the collection of information, and then to the pro¬ 
duction of a volume entitled “The Slave Teade and 
ITS Eemedt.” Out of these thoughts and utterances, 
in connexion with the aid and enterprise of associates, 
sprang the Niger expedition; the equipment and 
despatch of three vessels to the coast of Africa, with 
(all must acknowledge) the purest and noblest iuten- 
tions, however unfortunate and disastrous the result. 
The failure of this last great scheme of our magnani¬ 
mous philanthropist—strong and magnanimous as he 
was—^affected him much, and told, doubtless, on his 
once athletic and iron frame. His health had been 
visibly declining for some time; but with the Niger 
expedition his public life closed and determined. 

It remains only further to be stated, that, during 
the whole of Sir Powell Buxton’s career, he w'as the 
personal friend and public advocate of many great 
beligiocs institutions. The Bible Society, Church 

^1 
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Missions, City Missions, and kindred confederacies, 
had at once his influence, his eloquence, his purse, 
and his prayers. He had intimate friendships with 
spiritual Christians of different sects, though the 
most numerous and close were, of course, in his own 
church and among his own kindred. He was vene¬ 
rated and beloved as an eminently devout and holy 
man, by those who knew him best. He was stigma¬ 
tized as a fanatic and a saint, by those who could find 
nothing against him but what “ concerned the law of 
his God.” At length, worn out by public labour, 
but laden with honours and ripe in goodness—distin¬ 
guished by title, which'his sovereign, the fountain of 
earthly rank, spontaneously conferred, and stfil more 
by the hand and grace of the King of kings—at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-nine, our illustrious 
philanthropist was called to his repose. His life, in 
all respects, was eminently prosperous, useful, and 
happy. He was blessed in relation to both worlds—^in 
the concerns alike of his spiritual interests and public 
career. He, who “ gave him power to get wealth,”— 
who surrounded him with friends and family, and 
made his home as a paradise about him,—who gave 
him success in most of his works for his generation 
and his race,—sustained him to the last by spiritual 
influences and religious faith, so that the 'closing 
scene ,was one of radiant hope and tranquil triumiph ! 
Thus aided, honoured and blessed, Sir Fowcll Buxton 
purposed and worked, and lived and died; and when 
he died, it was felt by numbers of aU classes, of 
various churches, and of many lands, that “ a pbincs 

XST) A. GEEAT MAN HAD FALLEN IN ISEAEL.” 

11 . 

This brief and rapid review—meagre and imper¬ 
fect as it is — of what Sir Fowell actually did, 
brings us to the other questions which we proposed 
respecting him. What was he, who did all this, as to 
his inward self? What were the constituent elements 

aa. 
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of liis mind and character ? What were the interior 
sources—intellectual, moral, or emotional—of that 
kind and degree of outward and visible action which we 
have surveyed ? And hom came he to be this ? Whence 
was that inward man that underlay and animated the 
outward ? How much of him was elementary and 
inherent—bom with the latter—and slrimbering, from 
the first, in his mde material ? How much of him was 
added, or superinduced, by subsequent event or Di¬ 
vine donation P By what means, circumstances, agents, 
plans, were the lue and faculties of this inward man 
evoked, developed, strengthened, sustained ?—These 
and similar questions will present themselves to re¬ 
flective observers in respect to Sir FoweU Buxton, 
as, indeed, such inquiries naturally do in relation to 
all kindred cases ; and it is from the replies to these 
questions—and from your careful study of the book by 
which the materials of such replies are furnished— 
that my hope springs of you young men deriving 
great and lasting good from your contemplation of 
the subject of the present lecture. 

Wliat Sir FowcU Buxton was,—and how he came 
to be what he was,—wo shall not pursue as separate 
inquiries. A brief connected series of observations 
may be so constmcted as to include and combine 
what will furnish a reply to both questions at once. 
Observe, then, how the case stands. To put it in aU 
its completeness before you may involve an anticipa^ 
tion of one or two points not yet strictly in court, 
nor properly belonging to what Buxton did. Still, 
we are disposed to include them in the statement of 
the question, by finishing off with them the portrait 
of the man. Mark, then, the combination of pheno¬ 
mena in front of us. A somewhat rude, thoughtless, 
idle lad, of desultory habits, without any stirring 
within him of the aspiration of genius, or of high 
intellectual and literary tastes; who had nothing re¬ 
markable about him as a schoolboy; who read as a 
youth only for amusement, and lived apparently oMy 
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for bis horses, his guns, and dogs ;—^who, at nineteen 
or twenty, lost property he had expected to inherit; 
and, at twenty-two, was a husband and a father, but 
without employment and wanting money; this lad 
grows up, m after life, after passing through that 
pecuniary pinch of his early manhood, not only into a 
man of wealth and influence, but into an author, a 
legislator, and a saint; into a person distinguished by 
intellectual vigour—whose writings displayed ample 
knowledge, high culture, forcible argument, eloquence 
and pathos ; into a public speaker of commanding 
power, parliamentary reputation, and substantial po¬ 
pularity ; into a public man of influence and weight 
not to be withstood—^filling a place in the eye of the 
nation, and doing a work in the'politics of the world; 
into a character, moreover, distinguished by holy and 
spiritual qualities, as well as by such as were intel¬ 
lectual, moral, social, philanthropic'; that was as. much 
distinguished by its grace and beauty as by its strength 
and massiTeness,-«-a8 condescending and gentle as it 
was majestic; and which, while exposed perpetually 
to the dust and dirt of this earthly life—^tho choking 
and contaminating influences of the world — ever 
seemed to be sxirrounded by the atmosphere, to be 
basking in the smi-light, refreshed by the breezes, and 
coloured with the hues of heaven. How was it, we ask, 
that all this came about ? That the man was what he 
was at all ? and that he continued to be it to the end ? 

Let us see, 

I. In the first place, he was distinguished \>j power. 
His determinations were supreme and regaL His 
purpose, once fixed, was inflexible. His perseverance 
in action—his independence and self-trust—his capa¬ 
city for courageous and continued labour—were as 
great and remarkable as the pertinacity, force, and 
decision of his will. Eor all this,—constituting the 
predominant elements of his character, and. some of 
the prime sources of his success,—^he was indebted to 
his parents, especially to his mother;—indebted to 
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them on grounds partaking at once of necessity and 
virtue; of fixed, settled law, and of free, moral in¬ 
tention. His father died when he was six years old; 
he was a man of sense and goodness, of temperate and 
healthy habits; of pure life and benevolent instincts ; 
and he gave' to his son, by God’s blessing, and by his 
own and his ■wife’s virtue, a -vigorous constitution, a 
well-knit ■ add firmly compacted body, however loose 
or un'wieldy it might look at first. Sir Powell Bux¬ 
ton inherited from his parents the great and incal¬ 
culable blessing of a sound, healthy, physical struc- 
tuie; a robust muscular frame—and -with that (my 
philosophical and religious creed alike teach,) many 
important elements of character—as to temperament, 
disposition, moral instincts, tastes, tendencies; aspi¬ 
rations ready to be awakened; capacities and powers 
having -within them a native impillsive force towards 
the good and the better rather than the bad. The 
truth embodied in these remarks is a truth, the doubts 
and dogmas of certain good menf notwithstanding. 
It is one, to which a false delicacy—a delicacy rather 
diseased than healthy, rather prurient than pure— 
prevents allusion to be plainly made. I have no doubt 
about universal human depravity, in the sense of the 
universal, natural destitution of godlmess; but as to 
the constitutional condition of individuals, in respect 
to many original tastes and impulses of a moral nature, 
there • are vast differences between men, and among 
them all kinds and degrees of depravity; and the great 
point is, that this is owing to the intellectual, moral 
and phjrsical condition of fathers and mothers. The 
transmission to children of intellectual, moral, and 
physical tendencies is a great fact; it is one to which 
the attention of the young should be turned, instead 
of its being tacitly or openly tabooed, for it is one 
in which they are directly interested. According as 
they practically act in relation to it, they may injure 
or benefit the coming generation,—may make the ful¬ 
filment of their duties as parents facile or difficult— 
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and the feelings with which they shall regard their 
offspring as dew to the heart, or as a serpent to the 
soul, fi; is of vast advantage to be born of healthy 
and virtuous parents; it is a further advantage to be 
the children of those whose intellect has been tho¬ 
roughly disciplined and developed; a further still, to 
be surrounded in infancy and early childhood with 
such guiding and elevating home-influences as tend 
to in8i)ire pure tastes and high aspirations, and to 
.create or strengthen repugnance to whatever is low, 
sensual, or false; and, last of all, it is a blessing and 
an advantage, utterly incalculable, to have for a ijio- 
ther a woman of sense, superiority, and goodness; 
with force of character; with talents and cleverness ; 
of solid information; with tact, temper, patience, and 
skin fitted to train and mould the mind, to implant 
principles, and awaken a lofty and, laudable ambition; 
and all this presided over and purified by religious 
faith, deep piety, and earnest devotion. These are the 
mothers that the church and the world alike want. 
The destinies of the race depend more on its future 
mothers than on anything else: that is to say, on the 
sort of women that young prls and young ladies are 
to be made into, or mto which they will make them¬ 
selves ; and the sort of wives that young men will 
have the sense to prefer, the judgment to select, and 
the happiness to secure. ' There is nothing so little 
thought of by the young, and no single thing that 
would be in its issues of such moment, as for the one 
sex to reihember that they are bom to be the makers 
of future men, and for the other to feel that what they 
want in marriage are not merely mates for themselves, 
but mothers for their children. Clever women are of 
more importance to the world than clever men. I 
refer, of course, not to illustrious individuals on whonj ■ 
society depends for advance in the arts, in legislation, 
or in science—who extend the boundaries of know¬ 
ledge, who receive and pass the torch of genius, .per¬ 
petuate eloquence or preserve truth;—I refer to the 

3fl« 
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culture and strength that may distinguish the general 
mind —^the characteristics of the mass of men and 
women who constitute society, and from whom not 
only posterity, as a whole, will receive an impress, 
but among whom the individual hero, too, must be 
bom and bred. On the two suppositions that aU men 
were clever and aU women weak—or that aU the wo¬ 
men were superior and all the men fools—there would 
be by far the best prospect for the world on the latter 
alternative, both with respect to the general condition 
of the race, and the appearance of those who should 
be personaUy eminent for ability and genius. The 
mother has most to do with all that awakens the 
young spirit in its early freshness, and that makes 
that child that is to be “ father to the man and she 
gives, perhaps, more of the impress of her whole 
being, physical and mental, to the original constitu¬ 
tion and capacities of her offspring. Weak men with 
superior wives have had sons distinguished by veij 
high intellectual ability; but the greatest men with 
fools for their portion have seldom been anything 
but the fathers of fools. The great Lord Bacon was 
the representative of one that would have been me¬ 
morable and Ulustrious but for the gigantic and over¬ 
shadowing genius of his son. His father. Sir Nicholas, 
was twice married : his first wife was a weak woman, 
and bore nothing but a mean and poor intellectual 
offspring; his second wife was distinguished and su¬ 
perior,—a woman of capacity, of strong sense, mental 
culture, and great energy: she was the mother of 
£acoH. Without denying that there are many excep¬ 
tions to what we afiirm, we stUl do affirm, that the 
facts and phenomena are of such a nature, in relation 
to this question, as clearly to indicate (he general law, 
that men, for' the most part, constitutionally,—not 
only as to their bodies, but as to their intellectual 
powers, their moral instincts, and their capacity to 
take a higher or lower polish from external influ¬ 
ences,—^are, very much, not only what their remote 
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progenitors in Paradise provided for, but what theii 
immediate fathers and mothers make them. 

Still, whatever may be the constitutional capacitj 
of a boy, the turn that he may take, the forms into 
which the general power may evolve, depend greatly 
on first impressions and early management; and here 
it is that the mother is so important to the future 
man. Weak, trifling, careless, and selfish mothers 
will neglect often the finest material; ignorant of the 
value of what they hold in their hands, incapable of 
fashioning it, negligent and perverse, they allow it to 
remain raw, rude, and unworked,—or they give it a 
wrong and hurtful direction,—or they sufler it to shape 
itself, moved from within by blind impulses which it 
was their part to have purified and controlled; or 
caught by objects and influences from without, which 
act upon “the flesh” like the atmosphere on the dead. 
Now I do not mean to say that Sir Powell Buxton’s 
mother was the wisest and most accomplished womap 
in the world;—that she had no weakness, or committed 
no error in the management of her children. It is 
rather, perhaps, to be admitted that she went to an 
extreme in her methods of securing that one thing 
which she strongly and pre-eminently desiderated for 
her son;—^but then she succeeded;—we must remem¬ 
ber that. He turned out the sort of man that she 
wished to make him. Her desire was, that he should 
have a strong, vigorous, decided character; have men¬ 
tal independence, moral courage, an unconquerable 
wiU. Her idea of a man was, robustness, power, self¬ 
trust, general capacity for any achievement he might 
deem it right to undertake, united however with can¬ 
dour and benevolence, loving thoughts, sympathy 
with Buffering, and impatience with and hostility to 
iiy ustice and wrong. She despised whatever was weak, 
effeminate, and luxurious. She erred somewhat in 
allowing Powell, as the eldest son, while yet but 
a boy, to assume the position of the master of the 
house, and in requiring his brothers and sisters to 
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obey him. But she peremptorily demanded his obe¬ 
dience herself. Her rules were, in one direction, 
“ little indulgence but much libertyand in ano¬ 
ther, “ implicit obedience, unconditional submission.” 
Powell was encouraged to, converse with her as an 
equal, and to form and express his opinions without 
reserve. The consequence was, that he early acquired 
the habit of resolutely thinking arid acting for him¬ 
self; and to this habitual independence and decision, 
he was accustomed to say that he stood indebted for 
all the success he had met with in life. But, along 
with this element of power, it was Mrs. Buxton’s 
object to inspire her children with sentiments that 
would induce self-denial and self-sacrifice, and ren¬ 
der them thoughtful for the happiness of others. His 
father, when fflhng the ofiBce of Sheris', devoted his 
attention to the condition of the prisoners and the 
discipline of the gaol. His mother talked with him, 
there can be little doubt, of this circumstance,—it is 
known that she did of the horrors of the slave trade 
and the sufferings of the slave. It is as natural, 
therefore, in fact, as it is beautiful in itself and en- 
eoura^ng to others, to find him saying to her, in the 
meridian of his manhood and in the midst of his 
multitudinous and merciful pursuits, “ J constantly 
feel, especially in action and exertion for others, the ef¬ 
fects of principles early implanted hy yon in my mind.'' 
He had a high idea of'his mother’s character; her 
large mindedness, intellect, -courage, disinterested¬ 
ness, generosity, and general excellence. His love for 
her was strong, his veneration great,—and mothers 
who have really earned love and veneration are very 
seldom defrauded of either. She lived to see him 
aU that she could wish, and far more perhaps than 
she had once, hoped. Time did more than justify 
the trust and fulfil the prediction, which, when his 
self-wiU as a boy was remarked to her, she expressed 
by saying, “Never mind; he is self-willed now—you 
will see it turn out well in the end.” 
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This, then, is the one great, predominating, regal 
power which characterized Sir F. Buxton’s inner life, 
and made him what he was. He was a man of strong 
energy, stem purpose, ■«'ith an indoniitable will, and 
at the same time capable, from his physical vigour, of 
long continued and intense application. His appear¬ 
ance was herculean: his soul large and powerful like 
his body. Having made up his mind that a thing 
was possible and ought to be attempted, he put forth 
his hand, and never withdrew it, and never flagged. 
Convinced that he was right, he stood his ground with 
unflinching and manly courage, and was willing to 
suffer in his private friendships or public popularity. 
The basis of aU this consisted partly in the original 
conformation of his body and mind, and partly in the 
impressions made upon him by his mother—the 
habits she encouraged, the principles sheaimplanted, 
the soul she sought to breathe into him, or to awaken, 
bjr the whole of her influence; and in this she was 
aided by a singular assistant, whom Buxton used to 
call his “first tutor.” This was the gamekeeper— 
Abraham Plastow. But Abraham Plastow was no 
common character, no ordinary “ preserver of game,” 
whether the title belongs to serf or sovereign. He 
was one of those remarkable men who are sometimes 
to be met with in humble life, who are constitutionally 
constructed of the very best materials;—composed of 
the same marble or clay of which the finest specimens 
of humanity are made;—of whom consist the “Village 
Hampdens,” the “ bloodless Cromwells,” the “ mute, 
inglorious Miltons” of the poet,—pieces and blocks 
of the raw material of heroic men. Under the 
auspices and tuition of this gamekeeper, young Bux¬ 
ton acquired his taste for hunting and shooting, and 
was indebted to him for much of his skill in these 
accomplishments. But he owed to him better and 
higher things. Abraham was a thorough and noble 
man. He was a philosopher and a general;—a wise, 
good, and sagacious friend, who had councils to give 
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and principles to implant;—a resolute master, too, of 
his young pupils, who, when they were in the wrong, 
carried his point and would be obeyed. He could 
neither read nor write. But his memory was stored 
with rustic knowledge; his heart was the seat of in¬ 
tegrity and honour; he was intellectual in his way; 
a great original; undaunted, fearless; and with moral 
courage equal to his animal insensibility to danger. 
To his constant companionship with such “ a guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” in all his out-door occupa¬ 
tions and pursuits, young Buxton was greatly indebted 
for the growth and nurture of that manly robustness 
of character, and that high-souled superiority to mean¬ 
ness and wrong, of which it w'as the object of the 
watchful in-door maternal influence to sow the seeds. 

The seeds were sown. They took deep root. There 
were soon strength and independence enough,—rude 
ejiergy, self-will, with fondness for violent physical 
exertions ; but no indications of intellectual ambition, 
literary taste, or high personal aspirations and aims. 
At fifteen, Sir Powell Buxton was most perilously 
circumstanced. Ho had left school: had no tutor ; no 
pursuits but what he was pleased to select for him¬ 
self ; he had not made great progress in learning; he 
was a bad scholar, but a good shot; his delight was 
to be in the- fields,—with a horse under him, or with 
a gun in his hand and a bird in his eye; or in a boat; 
or with his dogs; or reading for amusement, but 
shirking whatever was of a higher flight. His man¬ 
ners, too, were uncouth ; he was awkward, ungraceful; 
had not acquired external polish, nor could enter with 
ease into elegant society. His friends sometimes 
would try ridicule to correct his roughness, instead of 
which it discouraged and annoyed. It was altogether 
a dangerous experiment. His permitted idleness, his 
devotion to sport, his want of personal grace and ac¬ 
complishments, and his friends and relatives’ mode of 
reproof, were ^ alike peiilous to the lad. He was 
just at a point where the raw material, of which his 
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character as vet only consisted, might be taken and 
worked for evil or for good. With all Ins natural better 
instincts, and his internal superiority to gross vice, if 
he had fallen into bad hands, had his worser impulses 
been fostered by the influence of such associates as 
sporting lads generally meet with,—it might have been, 
that even he would have sunk down into all that was 
debasing; for others as pure, as manly, and as innocent 
have thus been corrupted;—“ strong men ” have been 
wounded and slain by “ the sins of their youth.” llis 
natural force of character was such that it was once said 
of him, “ he never was a child, he was a man in petti¬ 
coats.” Force and will are not in themselves necessarily 
iirtuoua. Many of the most decided and earnest of men 
have been bad. Strength, power, determination, dar¬ 
ing, are aU good, if well directed,—by a soul filled with 
light from on high, purified from- the flesh, and liber¬ 
ated flfrom the downward domination of evil. In them¬ 
selves they are capable of contrary action, like great 
natural or scientific forces; like fire that may com¬ 
fort or consume ; rain that may fertilize or inundate ; 
the wheel whose motion may regulate the machinery 
or whirl it to atoms; the powder that may blast and 
shatter the rock, and thus remove obstacles and ad¬ 
vance civilization, or that may direct the murderous 
bullet of the assassin, or blow the inhabitants of a city 
into the air. He who in childhood was never a child, 
certainly might, in his sixteenth year, have shown that 
he could be in reckless liberty a man. But he was 
saved from the dangers that then surrounded him, 
partly, we admit, by something inherently noble in 
himself, but principaUy by a new set of influences from 
without, which came upon him like light from heaven, 
revealed him to himself, and revealed to hina also a 
vision of another.and a higher world, even in this, 
than any of which he had jret dreamed. This was the 
grand tiiraing point in Sir FoweU Buxton’s life. It 
was the taking up of the raw material of his inward 
being into a now loom of elaborate construction, to 
m 
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be worked into a web of finer texture, and to‘have its 
colours disposed by delicate hands, into a more splen¬ 
did and perfect pattern than had yet been designed. 
It was the giving to his strong general power, a right 
direction and noble aim. It was this that, more than 
anything else, shaped and moulded the future man, 
after he had received that substantial strength, which 
fitted him to bear and enabled him to meet, to wel¬ 
come and reward, the influences and the agents of the 
mighty change. To this crisis of Sir Powell Buxton’s 
history, which he ever acknowledged as the point 
where Providence most conspicuously met him, by 
bringing him into contact with those to whom, under 
God, was due from him the greatest debt of gratitude 
he owed,—^we now advance as the second thing which 
contributed to make and keep him what he was. 

II. In advancing to this second particular. I should 
like to explain (which perhaps I ought to have done 
sooner) my own views of the position I now occupy, 
and the work I have set myselfto do. I am not here 
exclusively in my official character. We are not a 
church. We do not meet for worship^ though we 
deem it right to begin by supplicating the Ilivine 
blessing. I am not standing up at present to preach 
the gospel, nor to address you on spiritual and Super- 
natiial truth,—^in the way, at least, in which that 
should bo done in comiexion with our Sunday solem¬ 
nities. There are seasons of which it is your duly to 
avail yourselves, and places to which you should regu¬ 
larly resort, when and where worship is conducted and 
insteuction given, the direct aim of which is, the im¬ 
pression on the conscience of Divine things, and the 
nurture in the soul of the Divine life. In lectures 
like these, it is rather our object either so to interest 
the intellect by science, history, literature, or general 
aspects of philosophical and Biblical truth, as to pro¬ 
mote amongst you those, mental habits, to direct and 
stimulate those tastes, which may be auxiliary to a 
high religious and moral purpose; or, as in the present 
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case, to investigate a character,. or depict the “ story 
of a life,” which, while it will include many things 
bearing on the spiritualities of the next world, will 
yet derive much of its interest from its having to 
do with the business and the pleasures of this;— 
with the incident and enterprise,—the fears, affec¬ 
tions, hopes, disappointments,—the successes, con¬ 
nexions,—^the secular virtues, and the minor morals 
as well as others,—which belong to our present, 
earthly, every-day existence. Many things may be 
referred to here, which are excluded from the pul¬ 
pit ; and many lessons given, and many subjects of 
thought started, which it would not do to put irtc 
a sermon,. but which may be very important, never¬ 
theless, for young men, whom, in a good sense, w'e 
wish to be “ men of the world,” as really as we wish 
them to be Christians in the highest and the best. 1 
believe it to be the Divine idea and will, that men— 
that is to say, that you y'^ung men, now here—should 
make the best of both worlds: that everything belong¬ 
ing to you, your faculties and affections, your powers 
of varied and vigorous action and of purified and vir¬ 
tuous enjoyment, in relation to the “life that now 
is,” should all be called forth and should meet their 
fitting exercise and reward, as well as those deeper 
<;apabilitie8 of your being which belong to that “life 
which is to come.” I shall not hesitate, therefore, to 
introduce, and to request you to mark, learn, remem¬ 
ber, and digest, many things that may only contain 
hints and monitions of a purely prudential and secular 
sort. AU men and women are essentially the same; 
—the same great crises await every one and are aUko 
to all;—^the same inward awakening, the same outward 
warfare, the same mysterious, moulding influences 
springing up in the inner man or coming down from 
event and circumstance. The. same solid substantial 
stuff of which the real essence of life .consists,—the 
experience, vicissitudes, duties, dangers, of-this mortal 
state,—belongs equally to all ranks and all classes. 
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ITe who “fashioneth the hearts of men alike,”'has 
given one essentially similar, to the Queen on the 
tlirone and the maiden in the meado^,—the one holds 
the sceptre and the other handles a rake, but both 
have within them, simply as beings and creatures of 
this life, what makes them more really one than all 
that is external can make them two. So, whatever be 
the position of any individual portrayed before you, 
—whatever his birth or patrimony, his education .or 
talents, the theatre of his exertions or the compass 
of his fame, the business he transacts, the things he 
achieves, the society he belongs to or into which he is 
introduced, the men and women to whom he becomes 
attached, or w'ho attach themselves to him,—every 
thing in short that affects his character and influences 
his destiny,—in all these, there may be a principle 
lying, a point involved, common to every one of yon 
with him. The youth behind the counter, the clerk 
at the desk, the warehouseman in his room, may all 
feel themselves on the same ground with the student 
at his books, the commander in the field, the minister 
in the senate, or the artist or author, with his chisel, 
his brush, his palette, or his pen. So, also, as to the 
practical philosopny of life. The incidents and events 
which stir the elements of incipient manhood, which 
awaken passion, occasion perils, arouse energy, demand 
prudence, excite, debase, or purify ambition, together 
with whatever tasks the heart, soul, hand, in the pro¬ 
secution of man’s daily “battle and war,”-r-all this 
is substantially the same in peer and peasant, and 
may be so set forth, in the history of those who have 
moved the world and “ stood before kings,” as to ad¬ 
monish and instruct the Manchester traveller or Lon¬ 
don apprentice, the shopman or compositor, the son 
alike of the porter and the principal, the engineer, the 
schoolmaster, the carpenter at the bench, or the weaver 
at the loom. Of course, I consider that you young 
men, as men, may get much good by looking thought¬ 
fully at the dawn and development of Sir Powell 
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Buxton’s early manhood, though you do not move, 
and never may move, in the same circle that he did; 
and that, as thoseVho are to work with head or hands, 
you may derive many profitable lessons from his life, 
though you may not very confidently anticipate either 
keeping a carriage or sitting in parliament. Now 
observe, it is not so much my intention to draw these 
practical inferences for you, as to try so to state 
facts and to connect or depict circumstances, that you 
may see the lessons you should learn,—and learn 
them. 

We now proceed, then, to the grand crisis in Sir 
Powell Buxton’s life. This was his introduction, as 
a youth, through a boyish friendship with one of its 
members, to a remarkable and accomplished family. 
He had become acquainted with John Gurney, the 
eldest son of John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham Gall, 
near Norwich. He was invited thither, on a visit, 
and went. He found himself in a new world. Mr. 
Gurney had eleven children, all of them, at this time, 
at home. There were three elder daughters; John, 
Buxton’s friend ; then a group of four, girls, about 
Buxton’s own age; and lastly, three younger boys. 
The father had for several years been a widower. 
He was by profession a Priend,—but not very strict. 
His worldly position and long widowhood,—his going 
into society and his home hospitalities,—his con¬ 
nexion with the literary and the fashionable, on the 
one side, and with “ the straitest sect of our reli-, 
gion,” on the other—had, altogether, a striking effect 
on the family circle. The members of it were all 
persons of superior minds—especially the women. 
One of the elder daughters was already under the 
influence both of religion and Quakerism; the others 
were somewhat gay in their habits; all were intellec¬ 
tual. Music, dancing, and drawing were among their 
accomplishments; but they were aealously devoted to 
the higher forma of self-culture, and were strenuous 
in their endeavours to acquire knowledge and to 
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strengthen their understandings. There would be 
signs, I should think, in the doings, and dress, and 
(My life of this extraordinary family, indicjative of 
the two spheres to which they belonged. There 
might be something present, or absent, here and 
there, about their apparel, that just serred to show 
whence they came, and to give increased interest to 
what they were. There might be little things, in their 
modes of address and manners towards each other, 
startlingly beautiftil as “not of the world,” while yet, 
at the same time, that glow and sunlight of earth’s 
gay morning that is of the world, sat on their brow 
and was bright about them. They went a good deal 
into society, and their power to interest and please 
would lose nothing, I am persuaded, by the slight tinge 
of the Quaker element that they might tsarry with 
them. At home, aU were zealously occupied in self- 
education. The younger boys, even, sympathized with 
their sisters, and the whole circle were full of energy 
in the pursuit of knowledge and the conquest of diffi¬ 
culties. They were alike hearty in their play and 
work, their amusements and their studies,—in the 
exercise of the accomplishments that adorn life, as in 
the acquisition of knowledge and the culture and dis¬ 
cipline of their best faculties. Sketching and reading 
in the park, under the shadow of its old trees,— 
“their custom, often, in an afternoon;”—^their ex¬ 
cursions on foot,—^their long days spent in the woods 
gathering wild flowers, which, though in, sport they 
might decorate the bonnet, were ^tended in earnest¬ 
ness to instruct in botany; their long, dashing rides 
on horseback; their conversation on an evening in the 
old haU; their one day dining out with a lord, and 
their receiving on another the visit dt a prince; their 
being equally at home with an artist in his studio, 
an author with his' book, or an officer at a ball 
■why, aU these'things, to our raw, rude Devonshire 
lad, made E^lham Hall a scene of enchantment.— 
Captivated and delighted, however, — dazzled " and 
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entranced as he unquestionably was, by what he saw 
in his lair associates, the great point to be ObseiVed 
is, that their mental exercises and intellectual pur» 
suits, their intelligence and taste, their aspirations 
and aims after self-improvement, were the sources 
of the influence they exercised over him, and of the 
manly character of the sympathy they excited. He 
became a new man. Intellectual tastes and ener- 
ries were awakened. Studious habits were instantly 
formed. A course of dassical reading commenced. 
A laudable ambition was enkindled and sustained, 
which superseded his fondness for the field and the 
gun. It was, intellectually, “ a renewing’ of the 
mind,”—“ a being bom again,”—" a conversion,” 
—a sudden transition “ from death to life and from 
darkness to light ”—“ old things passed away, aU 
things became new.” From the-moment that he was 
subjected to a highly gifted intellectual influence, his 
whole mental being underwent a change. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Earlham a great, idle lad, of sporting pro¬ 
pensities and desultory habits; he left it in purpose 
and pursuits a mait. He lived longer in that month 
than he had seemed to do in previous years, or than 
he could ever do again in the same period, except, 
indeed, in emeriencing another and a higher birth. 
“ I know no blessing,” he says, “ of a temporal na¬ 
ture, for which I ought to render so many thanks, as 
my connexion -svith the Earlham family. It has qivbh 
A OOBOHB TO MT iirE. Its influence was most positive 
and pregnant with^ood, at that critical period be¬ 
tween school and manhood. They were eager for 
improvement —I caught the infection. I was resolved 
to please them, and-in the college at Dublin, at’a 
distance from aA my friends, and all control, their 
influence kept me hard at my books and sweetened 
the toil they gave. The distinctions I gained, (lit^ 
valuable as distmctions, but valuable,' because habits 
of industry, perseverance, and reflection, were neces- 
sa^to ob^n them,) were exclusively the result of 
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the animating passion in my mind, to carry back to 
them the prizes -which they prompted and enabled me 
to win.” 

Wow you must observe here, that if the boy Buxton 
had been naturally of a gross, ignoble nature,—or if he 
had contracted low tastes and vicious habits, and had 
really been at home in vulgar society—^this bursting 
upon him of the refined and elegant, the lofty and the 
beautiful, would have ruined him. He would have 
been out of his element; would have felt every ray of 
intelligence as a detection or a reproach; would have 
been mortified and abashed, stung and exasperated, 
or just stupidly uneasy until he could have stolen away 
from the companions whose tastes and accomplishments 
reproved him, and have found more appropriate asso¬ 
ciates in the stable or the inn. But the new infiuences 
operated otherwise, because they were congenial -with 
what lay below in the interior regions of his being, 
and that only wanted what they brought to be de¬ 
veloped and displayed. It is to the credit of the lad’s 
own nature that it was worthy to be subjected to such 
an external test, and that it awoke at the touch, even 
as a spirit rises at the call of God; and it is to the 
credit of the Earlham circle, that they guessed the 
richness of the rude material submitted to their inspec¬ 
tion ; perceived or divined its inherent qualities; and, 
instead of treating it -with neglect, and leaving it in 
its rudeness as something not likely to repay the cost 
of working, strove to re&ie and shape and fashion it, 
with a faith and hope which theif instincts inspired, 
their reason justified, and time fulfilled. Once tho¬ 
roughly under the influence of cultivated and lofty 
souls, Buxton’s better nature struggled upwards, and 
he became conscious that he was born for higher things, 
and might be something nobler and greater than he 
l>»d yet dreamed of. The sprit testified within him, 
“ Fob also-might do that:—‘ it is high time to awake 
out of sle^ i’ ”—and the manly heart purposed and 
replied, I might—and I mil. By His help, -without 
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whom I have always been taught nothing is stable and 
nothing strong, 1 will plan, and attempt, and per¬ 
severe, and achieve. I will ‘ put away childish things’ 
and abandon perilous pleasures; and I will study, and 
struggle, and work, and climb, till I have done some 
justice to the nature and faculties given me by G-od, 
and can be welcomed as an equal by those whose pre¬ 
sent superiority to myself awakens at once my re¬ 
gret and my ambition.” It was thus that Buxton 
approached and passed the crisis of his life. The ac¬ 
count is pregpaant with instruction to you young men, 
as illustrative of those seeds of things that may 
possibly lie in the very first intimate friendship you 
form;—in the character of your acquaintance, and 
your first visit to the family of your friend; and, if it 
should be supposed that even at this early stage of 
his new mental existence, our - hero’s half-formed 
thoughts and unintelligible impulses whispered to him,' 
in a sort of marticula.te language, something about 
becoming worthy of eminent worth,—why, the lessons 
to be learned, ot caution and care in respect to those 
intimacies which may operate so mightily for good or 
evd, are only the more obvious and the more distinct. 

The consequence of this infusion of a new and 
higher hfe into Buxton’s mind was, that he soon and 
wdlingly prepared to go to college. He entered Dub¬ 
lin university. When he first began to study with a 
private tutor, preparatory to this, he found himself 
behind most of his associates; but by resolute applica¬ 
tion and determined perseverance he soon overcame 
that disadvantage. At college his course was a per¬ 
petual triumph. He triumphed over difficulties, he 
triumphed over others, he triumphed over himself. 
He took everything every year that it was possible 
for him to take.^ There was not a prize, a medal, a 
certificate, an honour, that he did not obtain. It was 
the same in a voluntary institution to which he be¬ 
longed. He received, as a member of the Historical 
Society, an award of “remarkable thanks,” which, 
«« 
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though provided for by law, there had never been an 
opportunity of presenting till he won and had them ! 
During the years that he was thus occupied, letters 
wei'e forwarded to his mother in Devonshire, and his 
friends in Norfolk, announcing his success; and it is 
hard to say in whose heart there would be most glad¬ 
ness ;—in hers, whose maternal care had fostered his 
young stren^h; or in hers, whose magic influence 
had given it its right direction. It is interesting to 
observe how invigorating and purifying were his mrl- 
ham affections: how playfully, when his last honour had 
been gained, he begins his letter with a sort of mock 
mourning over his defeat, lamenting the loss of the 
certificate and of the gold medal, and then adding, 
“ what is worse—^to know that my Earlham visit, as it 
was the cause of my idleness, was the cause of my 
disgrace.” Then bursting out—“ Think how happy I 
must be to have to tell you, that my utmost ezamina- 
tionary hopes are realized,—that I have the certificate, 
and ‘ Vaide bene in omnibus' and, what is better, that 
1 can ascribe my success to nothing but my Earlham 
visit! " It was thus that his friendship with a youth 
like himself led to such happy results,—^introduced 
him to influences which elevated and transformed 
his inner-self,—^awoke his slumbering capacities,—and 
presented to his reason and his heart that, which, all 
through the years of university conflict, he felt to be 
the inmirer of power within,—^a star above,—and a 
goal before him! 

At the termination of his college course. Sir FoweU 
Buxton received the highest possible compliment to 
his character and ability, by being solicited to stand 
for the imiversity, with the assurance of support and 
the certainty of being returned to represent it in 
parliament. He took time to consider, which sur¬ 
prised some; and, after considering declined,—^which 
Burprised more. He never, however, regretted his 
determination; and there can be no question that it 
was wise and right. He had lost his expected Irish 
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estates, and his mother, by some unsuccessful specula¬ 
tions, had materially diminished the family property. 
His worldly losses, while they enhanced the valuh of 
a request to represent the university, rendered public 
life less attractive, and private devotedness to a profes¬ 
sion or to business more necessary. He returned to 
England. He received the hand of Hannah Gurney,— 
and looked round for something to which to put forth 
his own, that he might labour like a man for himself 
and her. Tou have already seen in what manner he 
succeeded in this, in the sketch formerly given of his 
visible, outward life. We shall now proceed to a third 
thing, illustrative of the way in which he came to be 
what he was—furnished and fitted to do what he' did. 
I shall conclude this part, however, of my address, 
with an extract from a letter of Sir Fowell Buxton-to 
one of his sons, referring to the period of his life just 
reviewed. It is very appropriate: most characteristic; 
and contains some of those noble, manly utterances 
of his energetic soul, on which I principally rely for 
the good you are to get out of this lecture. 

“You are now at that period of life, .in which you 
must make a turn to the right or the left. Tou must 
now give proofs of principle, determination, and 
strength or mind,—or you must sink into idleness, 
and acquire the habits and character of a desultory, 
ineffective young man; and if once you fall to that 
point, you will find it no easy matter to rise again. 

“ I am sure that a young man may be very much what 
he pleases. In my own case it was so. 1 left , school, 
where I had learned little or nothing, about the age 
of fourteen. I spent the next year at home learning 
to hunt and shoot. Then it was that the prospect of 
going to college opened upon me, and such thoughts 
as I have expresMd in this letter occurred to- my mind. 
I made my resoMtions, and I acted up to theni j I 
gave up au desultory reading—I never looked a 
novel or a newspaper—I gave up shooting, jDunpg 
the five years I was in Ireland, I had the liberty <h 
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going when I pleased to a capital shooting place. 1 
nevej went but twice. In short, I considered every 
hour as precious, and 1 made everything bend to my 
determination not to-be behind any of my companions, 
—and then I speedily passed from one species of charac¬ 
ter to another. I had been a boy fond of pleasure and 
idleness, reading only books of unprofitable entertain¬ 
ment—I became speedily a youth of steady habits of 
application, and of irresistible resolution. I soon 
gained the ground I had lost, and I found those things 
which were difficult, and almost impossible to my 
idleness, easy enough to my industry; and much of 
my happiness and all mt pbospeeitx nr life have 
resulted from the change 1 made at yo'ir age. If you 
seriously resolve to be energetic and industrious, 
depend upon it you will for your whole life have rea¬ 
son to rejoice that you were wise enough to form and 
to act upon that determination.” 

III. In what has been submitted to you, you have 
seen two things. You have seen a mass of strong 
force, that might have yielded to bad influences as weU 
as good, yielding itself to the good. So far however, 
even this good, as to ultimate action, is only good 
potentially. Buxton in his early youth and Buxton in 
his' early manhood alike consist of general energy ;— 
only that, in the latter case, his intellectual develop¬ 
ment by university discipline has vastly increased his 
sum of power,—power, remember, which may yet be 
used, so far as it is mere power, for good or evil. 
Trained and educated ability can do far more than 
that which is equal in degree, but untaught; its in¬ 
creased capacity however, simply as such, may be 
wrongly directed, and come in the end to be capacity 
for mischief. You are next to see, then, in the course 
and progress of Sir Powell Buxton, how his general 
power was not only subjected to a discipline that in¬ 
creased it, but how he himself voluntarily took it, 
thus increased, and sedulously bent it to a 
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specific preparation for a specific course,—and that 
course, lofty and laudable. 

Though he once had thoughts of going to thtf bar, 
he became, as you know, a man of business. Having 
passed the Itubicon and taken his course, he 'U'as out 
and out, fully and thoroughly, what he professed to 
be. He entered with aU his characteristic energy 
into “ his station and its duties.” Whatever he did, 
he did at the time “with all his might.” When in 
business, business, very properly, was in him. For 
the hour or the day that it required his attention he 
“gave himself wholly to it.” Every bit of him, from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot—brain 
and hands—skill and strength,—when he had to work, 
did work: and sometimes he was at it from early morn¬ 
ing till late at ni ght. But this was not frequent, or the 
necessity for it became less and less. At the same time, 
then, that he was thus often occupied during the day, 
he was finding opportunity, morning or evening, for 
devotion to books. It was not possible that one who 
had actually been asked to represent a learned uni¬ 
versity in parliament,—asked, as no empty compli¬ 
ment, but in serious earnestness,—by men, as he ac¬ 
knowledged to himself, “of thought and education, 
honour and principle—his companions and competi¬ 
tors,—^who had known him and observed him for 
years,”—^it was not possible but that he should be 
alive, to the thought of the possibility, at least, of the 
Ho.use of Commons being his destination. He was 
wiliing therefore to avail himself of all the advantages 
he had previously enjoyed, and to put himself through 
a designed and elaborate preparation for public lite. 
Without neglecting any duties at Spitalfieids, he stu¬ 
died hard to fit himself for St. Stephen’s. He read 
extensively in English literature; he digested Black- 
stone, and got some considerable inkling of law; 
he went through Montesquieu, and meditated on its 
general principles as a science; he studied politic^ 
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economy and kindred subjects; and thus, by the dill* 
gent improvement of “ the intervals of business,” he 
labourea to acquire so much, and such varied though 
related, knowledge, that if ever called to go into par¬ 
liament, he might not have to refuse from conscious 
unfitness,—have his qualifications to seek at the mo¬ 
ment,—or all his life nave to cram and read for sub¬ 
jects as they rose. 

His maxims of study were like hunself. The prin¬ 
ciple that pervades them may be applied by you, not 
only to studies of a literary sort, but to anything in 
business that demands force and fixedness of atten¬ 
tion. They were these; “ Never to begin a book with¬ 
out finislung it;” “ never to consider a book finished 
till it is mastered and “ to study everything toith 
a whole mind." Now I want you to remember that 
this “ whole-mindedness ” was one of the most re¬ 
markable things about Sir Fowell Buxton, and one of 
the great secrets of his "success in life. Whatever he 
thought worth doing at aU, he thought worth doing 
well. He was hearty, earnest, fixed, united; —his 
whole soul, as it were, was knit and compressed to¬ 
gether, and bent and concentrated on the point before 
him. He could be attracted for the time by nothing 
else. He was equally thus in his business and at his 
books. “I could brew,” he says, “one hour;—do 
mathematics the next;—and shoot the next;—and 
each with my whole eoul." The reading of such a man 
was not something between waking and sleeping, or 
thinking and dreaming; the reception of impressions 
made one moment to be obliterated the next; but a 
great and resolute work—a battle and a victory. The 
subject studied by the whole mind was taken up by 
the whole mind. All the fiumlties apprehended and 
had it; it was their common property, and was passed 
with facility from one to another as a familiar thing: 
—the memory suggesting it to the reason;—^the rea¬ 
son handing it to the fancy;—the fancy throwing it 
to the passions;—^till it came out in l^guage from 
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the lips—^plain or polished, cut bj logic or coloured by 
imagery—as might best serve the purpose of its pos¬ 
sessor. By this mental entireness —^this throwing of 
himself in all the strength and bulk of his whole being 
right down upon his subject, he thoroughly mastered 
it. It was henceforth his. It was hard work, however, 
remember. He owed nothing to “genius” in anything 
he did, and nothing to “inspiration” in anything he 
uttered. He had no &ith in either, for public men;— 
and he knew that he had neither to trust to, himself. 
He never trusted to them; or if ever he did he was 
ashamed of the presumption. He early obtained and 
encouraged the belief, that he could do as well as 
others, S' he gave doable the time and labour to the 
attempt! A very .modest, but a very safe and salu¬ 
tary, persuasion! It was thus he worked and laboured 
in London, when first settled in business there, that 
his natural energy, increased in force and in capacity 
for action by his college studies, might become charged, 
so to speak, with all those elements that would make 
it a genial and beneficial power. Whether he really 
knew it or not, there was that in him which might 
affect many, and he was taking sedulously such a 
course, that out of him might oome, at a future day, 
light to illumine instead of lightning to destroy 1 
Whatever you may think, there is much in all this 
to suggest what is useful and practical to you. It is 
not necessary to go to college to have within you dis¬ 
ciplined and pliable force. It is true, that a thorough 
university education gives a man- an inestimable ad¬ 
vantage; stm, many of you have had advantages at 
school fully Bufideient to fit you for life, and to put 
you in possession of the power of vigorous self-oulti^. 
It is this, after all, that, in the long run, makes the 
greatest differences between man and man. Neither 
school nor college are intended or fitted to finish the 
education. The discipline of both is not so much 
designed to give to any one actual knowledge—^to set 
him up on a stock of ideas—as to impart power; to 
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draw out and exercise the faculties, to sharoeu and 
brace them,—to-make them at once firm and nimble, 
vigorous and elastic; and thus to prepare him for 
future acquisitions. Yom: classics and mathematics, 
your arithmetic and grammar, are not so much in¬ 
tended to give you a iulness or variety of knowledge, 
as to give you the capacity to get it for yourselves; 
and in proportion to the extent and severity of the 
discipline through which an indivfdual has passed, it is 
supposed that he wiU be able to select it wisely, to 
acquire it quickly, to retain it firmly, to use it rightly 
—and to do all this,—and to do it in relation to trade 
and business—to buying and selling, as well as other 
things,—better than those who have not had educa¬ 
tional advantages, or who left study when they left 
school. Sir I’oweU Buxton stuck to business, and 
brought to bear upon it the cultivated force of a 
thoroughly developed and disciplined understanding; 
but he found time also to preserve and enlarge his ac¬ 
quaintance with books;—and neither interfered with 
or injured the other. He was thus fitting himself for 
a possible position in which he might be placed; but, 
had- he never attained that, he was adding to his re¬ 
sources of self-enjoyment, and increasing his ability to 
serve and please. There are many of you, who, as far 
as the*principfe goes, may do like-wise. Ton have had 
care and culture bestowed upon you, that would ena¬ 
ble you, in your place, to follow the example. Let the 
idle and mvolous frequent theatres • and be found 
in casinoes;—do you study to be diligent in business 
in the hours of labour,—those that are your own, de¬ 
vote manfiJly to self-culture—^to aU that vrill give re¬ 
spectability to character, capacitate for future social 
usefulness, or enlarge your power in thosft particular 

♦ The author has particular reasons for saying that the view he 
takes of the great objection to the theatre may be seen in a lec¬ 
ture by him on the subject, delivered many years ago, but still to 
be had, he believes, at either “ The Pulpit,” or “ Penny Pulpit," 
office. 
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branches of business, and those immediate forms of 
duty, which God in his providence has made yours. 
Think of Buxton, brewing away there, like a man who 
felt that he had his family to keep, and yet reading 
and thinking like one who would “ intermeddle with all 
knowledge.” There he is,—doing this at your age. 
Two-and-twenty—^three-and-twenty—^Ibur-and-twenty 
—and so on, up to thirty and two-and-thirty, when 
he entered parhameift. Energy and education—^two 
things in him meeting together and making a third 
—voluntary and devoted self-equipment for the pro¬ 
spective duties of a possible responsibility. "V^y, 
there are many of you that may look forward, and that 
are looking forward, to as great a rise, in vour cir¬ 
cumstances, as going into parliament was in his;— 
you should never forget that it not only becomes you 
to prepare and fit yourselves for- all that may be in¬ 
cluded in that advancement, but that to be prepared 
for it, -win be just the thing that will make it yours. 
In matters of trade—^in the rise of a man from the 
door to the desk, from the counter as a servant to the 
counting-house as a partner,—it is just the same as 
in war or politics, gaining a command or governing 
the House— the tooU mil come to the hand that can 
handle them. 

IV. As, in the youth Buxton, rude force was trans¬ 
formed and elevated into disciplined capacity; so in the 
man, as we have now seen, that capacity was further 
fitted for ultimate action, by being furnished with the 
materials of a useful and patriotic public career. That 
career, however, might have shaped itself in many 
ways;—his general preparation for it might have been 
available, whatever the objects to which he became 
devoted. But he became devoted to a particular class 
of things j—a certain course was emphatically his ;— 
and the next point, therefore, with us, comes to be,— 
how mu it that his general energy, capacity, and pre¬ 
paration for parliamentary life, all happened to take 
that course? —How far was he independently prompted 
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from within, by original and spontaneous impulses;— 
how far affected and influenced from without, by events 
or agents that, consciously or unconsciously, mapped 
for him his mission and shaped his path ? Something 
of each of these things, more or less, determines the 
doings and the destiny of us all. 

We have heard, you know, a great deal for some 
years past, about “ heroes” and “hero-worship.” The 
term “ hero” has become a sort ofr stereotyped phrase 
for any distinguished or noticeable person;—one, that 
is to say, who is either such a “ doer,” as to draw at¬ 
tention by his acts ; or such a “ thinker,” as to be the 
cause of thinkings and doings in others. Now, there 
jire two theories about the birth and parentage of the 
“great^nan;”—how your “hero” comes to be pro¬ 
duced ;—the things that determine his advent, and 
that make him what he is. A glance at this matter 
will by no means be out of place here. One writer, 
then, says, “ that the history of the world is the his¬ 
tory of its great men:”—another, “that great men 
are the representatives of their age.” The difference 
between the statements comes to this,—that, in the 
one case, the great man makes the age; and in the 
other, the age makes the great man. In one case, an 
individual mind impresses itself on its generation, 
moulds it, makes it what it is, or is, in itself, what fu¬ 
ture generations will come to be ;—in the other case, 
the characteristic spirit of a period, the predominat¬ 
ing general mind pervading' society at a particular 
crisis, is concentrated and rendered visible in an in¬ 
dividual,— finds thus embodiment and utterance; 
and, m him, as an image of itself holds up and shows 
itself, to all coming time. I really think there is some 
truth in both these representations. Some men have 
more of the one element in them,—some of the other; 
no one can be made exclusively of either. He who is 
most strongly “ a thing apart,”—a man a-head of his 
age by his inward aspirations, or above it by hie power 
and his achievements, must have derived something 
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from it, and possess something in common with it, to 
be able to impress or influence it at all: and he who 
does anything worthy of remembrance, and is held as 
a hero by his generation or his class, (at least if be is 
so held by other classes and other times,) will always 
be found to have something about him in which he is 
superior to those very people, his sympathy with whom, 
and his representation of whose form and image as in 
a mirror, eonstitute^his specific claim to distinction. 
The first class hero,—he, whom you would designate 
in the city “ A. 1.,”—is of course the man who solita¬ 
rily originates some great idea,—who enunciates it— 
perhaps to a listless or jeering general ion;—but who 
goes on working away at his testimony or pwpose, 
till the leaven spreads and the mass is leavened. He, 
however, may die long before this result has come to 
pass;—but, in the passage and the progress towards 
it, many are the opportunities for the appearance of 
heroes of the second and third degrees ;—that is, of 
those who are bom to an inheritance of thought and 
feeling already existing and in the course of proves, 
—^but who, while thus indebted to others for an idea 
or an aim, receive it with deeper sympathy, and pur¬ 
sue it with intenser earnestness, than ^e mass of their 
contemporaries,—enlist, in consequence, more in the 
pursuit, revive believers or make converts, and so 
carry forward the cause and the community that the 
truth is at I ast universally admitted, or the thing pro¬ 
posed is consented to and done. "WTien this result is 
rally arrived at, the heroic element, in respect to that 
thing, has ceased. It has become 4;he common pro¬ 
perty of the race, a familiar and ordinary matter; 
and, to think this, to approve that, or to know the 
other—to think, to approve, or to know which, might, 
at one time, have been to endanger life, to forfeit or 
to found a reputation,—may be no more accounted of 
than those accomplishments which are common now, 
but which once were frequently wanting both in Lord 
B^ns and Lord Bishops. 
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Now, it is no disparagement to Sir Powell Buxton 
to say, that so far as we claim for him a degree of 
greatness, or the epithet “ great,” we are quite con¬ 
tent that, though unquestionably in his sphere a 
leader, he shall yet be regarded as one of the following, 
rather than of the originating, close of heroic men. 
He was not the father or founder of the cause he 
served ;—but he served it as few others, comparative¬ 
ly, did, and' had much to do in giving jt depth, diffu¬ 
sion, popularity, success. I know not, indeed, that 
he would have been its parent, had it not been born 
into the world before 'him, nor how far his luiaided 
meditations or spontaneous impulses wopld have 
created .for themselves original forms of utterance or 
action ;—it is enough to acknowledge that he was the 
man of his day, his class, and his connexions. He 
imbibed a spirit, and sympathised in an enterprise, 
which was produced and projected by other minds. 
He was surrounded by fountains of feeling and 
thought, in his providential position, which were all 
adapted to awaken and sustain those particular pur¬ 
poses which he formed and executed as a public man. 
But his inherent sympathies with suffering were 
strong;—his instinctive hostility to fraud and injus-' 
tiee had the firmness of a principle and the force of a 
passion. Hie resolution and magnanimity;—his very 
real, though unimpetuous, enthusiasm ;—his resolute 
will;—^his deep feeling, intense, calm, unruffled, not 
expended like that of some in hvsteric agitations, or 
evaporated in eloquent speech, but flowing, on, full, 
silent, strong in its quietness, like the dew that falls 
on the fields, or the sap that rises in the trees;—these 
things all made him capable of serving any cause 
which he'might take up, and predisposed him to se¬ 
lect those that he adopted. Still, it was as the adopter 
and the carrier-out of things, rather , than as their 
origmator, that Sir FoweU Buxton is to be described. 
He imbibed and represented the spirit of the class 
to which he belonged,—which came, indeed, and very 
Du 
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materiaijy through him, to be the spirit of the age 
he took up and interpreted the mind of tiie times ;— 
tliat uhicn at iirst existed in a minority, he and his 
associs tea made general;—he began with others, but 
he got sometimes first; he advanced upon them; he 
advanced upon himself; he was looked to as a leader as 
well as a colleague; and had to strive occasionally to 
draw others along, or to stand stiU till they overtook 
him. But this was not always the case: nor was he 
ever so far before them as to distance his compeers. 
He was sometimes, indeed, quickened and stimulated 
by voices at his side, and had to spring up and stretch 
onward, taking advantage of their zeal and forward¬ 
ness. Once or twice ho was even regarded as behind 
his ago. 

One truth is, then, that Sir Fowell Burton threw his 
force into channels already opened by his times; and 
another truth is, that his doing that was the result of 
influences which had their source in his natural and 
acquired connexions,—in his religious and sectarian 
associations,—but most of all, which sprang up,'pure, 
benign, omnipotent, within the sacred inclosure of 
his domestic life. I am obliged to return again to the 
grand lesson, which the book before us holds up to 
every young man,— the mighty and moulding influence 
which those intimacies which he forms with others may 
exert over him. They not only affected Sir Fowell 
Burton’s personal happiness, character, and habits, 
but they determined his whole course, coloured his 
entire being, made him what he was as a public man, 
sustained and strengthened his zeal and philanthropy, 
and presented to his mind those who, next to God, at 
once inspired his efibrts and rewarded them. 

Sir Fowell Buxton was the son of a Quakeress, who 
earH instilled into his mind hostility to the slave 
trade, and pity for the slave. The Gurney family 
were by descent “ Friends,” though at the time of Sir 
Powell’s introduction to them they mixed pretty freely 
with the world. In spite of this, however,—from their 
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parentage and education, their intercourse with mi¬ 
nisters and members of the Society, and the essential 
congeniality between the minds and impulses of intel¬ 
ligent and ardent young women and the humane and 
benevolent spirit of Quakerism—it could not but have 
happened that the inmates of Earlham Hall must 
have had amongst them forms of opinion, sympathies 
and aspirations, that would be to Buxton’s soul as 
water to the seed sown by his mother. Though Bux¬ 
ton, by his father’s side, belonged to the Church of 
England, it is evident from his Dublin letters, that 
his Quaker connexions' had already obtained such 
power over him as to infuse doubts into his mind 
about the ;propriety of bearing arms and the lawful¬ 
ness of taking an oath. Before he settled in London 
his religious feelings had acquired great strength, and, 
as we shall see, derived nourishment alike from the 
Friends’ Meeting and the Established Church;—the 
consequence was, that he was led into intercourse with 
good men of different denominations, and received 
some characteristic impulse from all. Evangelical 
churcHsm interested him in missions and in Bible 
societies, and fell in with the primary teaching of his 
parent; while, as half a Quaker by birth, and a little 
more by breeding, and still more by friendship and 
marriage, he was brought into connexion with Wil¬ 
liam ABen, and men of that stamp; got interested in 
schools and benevolent institutions; and was exposed 
to all that would foster sympathy with suffering hu- 
inani^—^with the cause of the poor, the prisoner, and 
the slave. His father, indeed, as I formerly men¬ 
tioned, had, when sheriff of the county, paid particular 
attention to the condition of the gaols; a circumstance 
which I sqpposed would not be forgotten in the ma¬ 
ternal attenmts to breathe a benevolent soul into the 
son: but Mrs. Fry, that son’s sister-in-law, became 
conspicuous for her philanthropy in that direction; 
and there can be no doubt that her example had its 
effect in strengthening and quickening his thoughts 
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and purposes, and impolling his mind towards prison 
discijiline and the' criminal la^W. Then, there ■was 
Joseph John Gurney, one of the Earlham boys, ■who 
grew up into a devout and distinguished man; a per¬ 
son of excellent parts and finished education; an 
eminent Christian and philanthropist; a minister 
among the I'riends, and himself the friend of every 
pious and good work. From the specimens of his 
letters given in the “ Life,” it is very evident that 
Buxton had in him a guide, a councillor, a colleague 
and a judge;—one who stood by ready to aid by purse 
or pen;—looking on, -watching the combat, sympa¬ 
thizing ■with his relative in his discouragements and 
his success,; wafting to him words of admonition or 
praise;—and thus exerting an influence of which it was 
as honourable to be the subject as the source. The 
knowm tendencies of Sir Fowell Biixton induced Mr. 
Wilberforce, when he invited him into parliament, to 
anticipate from him appropriate aid; the friendship 
of such a man' would give power and fixedness to his 
previous purposes; while these again, associated with 
his proved ability for parliamentary business, deter¬ 
mined the choice of the retiring veteran, and led him 
to devolve on the rising advocate the management and 
leadership of the great cause. Lushington, Macaulay, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, and other names of the living 
and the dead, might be mentioned as those of public 
individuals, who, -with Buxton, mutually acted on and 
influenced each other. But the most powerful, the 
most constraining, the holiest and best of the external 
impulses that touched and moved Sir Fowell Buxton 
—that to which he yielded vrith constant delight—and 
the source of whose potency lay in its pure and hea¬ 
venly gentleness in conjunction with the stirrings of 
his human love—was what came upon him in his own 
domestic circle, and from the more gifted of his family 
connexions. Of several of his “sweet sisters” he 
speaks in terms of high respect; but for Priscilla 
Gurney—one of the gay Earlham group, who, like 
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Mrs. Fry, gave up the world, devoted herself to God, 
and became a femnhs minister among the Friends— 
his love and admiration are almost boundless. He 
speaks of her intellect as of the first order; of her 
eloquence as uncommon, almost unparalleled; of her 
character as the combination of illustrious virtues. 
She died in 1821. During her iUness she repeatedly 
seut for Buxton, “ urging him to make the cause, and 
condition of the slaves the first object of his life." 
Her last act, or nearly her last, was an attempt to 
reiterate the solemn charge; she almost expired in 
the ineffectual effort;—she could only indicate, in two 
or three feeble, broken words, what became the most 
sacred memory of the dead, and was cherished as her 
parting legacy by the living. It is distinctly stated, 
that it was one of the things to which he often 
referred, as preparing his mind for accepting the ad¬ 
vocacy of the anti-slavery cause. He never, I believe, 
lost the impression, nor failed to be influenced and 
sustained by it. If it had been possible for him to 
have grown lukewarm or careless in the work which 
he had doubtless promised her to pursue, the spirit of 
the departed Priscilla Gurney would have seemed to 
confront him, to reprove and stimulate his flagging 
zeal. 

Other and dearer individuals might be mentioned, 
as agents in those animating home-influences to 
vhich, in the present case, the world has come to be 
so deeply indebted, and which is worthy of the dis¬ 
tinct notice we are taking of it, from its supposed 
rareness in the domestic experience of great men. 
Men of what is denominated genius, are represented 
as generally unhappy at home. It has been somewhere 
said, that not a philosopher in fifty, nor a single poet 
in a hundred, ever marries like a man of sense. Ma¬ 
ture, in themselves, is supposed to be against them; 
and in others often whkt is —not nature. Fortunately 
for Buxton, he was neither of the first two things 
just mentioned, (or not in any transcendent degree,) 
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aud lie was the third. Altogether, he was eminently 
favoured in his fortunes. He had much in his own 
personal circumstances, in.his parentage and education, 
in his thriving business, his advancement in the world, 
in his successful and honoured public career, to satisfy 
the ordinary longings of humanity in relation to “ the 
life that now is;” but still more was he happy and 
blessed in that one element, which outweighs and sur¬ 
passes every other, and without which, to men like 
lum, all the rest are as mere chaff,—he had entire, 
I'crfect complacency, an exultant and manly pride, in 
iier who was to be ever and unalterably with him. 
yolaced by this, he was conscious of a buoyancy to 
which nothing was a burden. The living presence, 
and the direct power to stimulate and repay, of all 
that was as much the object of respect and confidence 
as affection,—encouraged and aided his exertions by 
intelligence—sanctified them by devotion—and shared 
and rewarded them by intellectual participation and 
sympathetic praise. It is true, he lived and worked 
(as we shall see presently) “under his great Task¬ 
master’s eye.” By the thought of His “ weighing” and 
“ pondering” his steps, was he primarily moved, and 
W the solace of his Spirit tranquillized and upheld, 
hearing God, he feared nothing else; realizing Ms 
judgment, he was raised superior to human opinion; 
and to be “approved of Him,” he was faithful to the 
great pubhc trust which the Supreme Disposer h|d 
made his. StiU, in considering, as at present, the 
immediate external and secondary influences which 
made or sustained Sir Towell Buxton, it is but just to 
the nature that God has given us,—to the benignant 
forces of our common humanity, to testify to the 
power of intelligent connexions in moulding for the 
world its great men. To Buxton, Ms family circle 
was the world, so far as judge or audience was con¬ 
cerned. In their sight he acted i to them he spoke; 
their sympathy was enough—their suffrages sufficient. 
With them, and with the consciousness of right on 
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his side, he could face anything;—sustain attacks, 
bear abuse, lose popularity, offend friends. Had 
they forsaken him, he would have suspected himself; 
it would have been impossible for him, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, really to believe that he could he right. 
His soul was a reflection of the light and hues of the 
heaven that was over him;—and he lived under it so 
joyously!—and looked up to it so often!—and thought 
within himself that no spot on earth was canopied 
like that on which his hearth stood,—and that no eye 
could rest anywhere on what surpassed the scene 
which surrounded him, and which sparkled and shone 
with the looks and smiles of a circle radiant with 
intelligence and goodness! It is no disparagement 
to Sir Powell Buxton that the G-umey family “ co¬ 
loured his lifeor that his private affections so 
assisted to make him and keep him what he was. It 
is a tine thing,—a beautiful and holy sight in this sad 
dislocated world,—that of a great-souled, heroic man, 
in a severe public conflict, refreshed and helped by 
the descent upon him of the soft but invigorating dew 
of the domestic charities. 

V. The tenor of these remarks naturally leads us to 
the last thing to be noticed about Sir Powell Buxton, 
BO far as the phenomena, or visible manifestations, of 
his character are concerned. We have spoken gene¬ 
rally of its force, and we have shown ybu how that 
force was mbulded and fashioned into a great, useful, 
working power. After what -has been just said, you 
will be prepared for our next statement; namely, l^hat 
there was in Sir Powell Buxton a remarkable combi¬ 
nation of strength and tenderness—of the massive and 
the beautiful. I can do nothing, I find, but merely 
hint at some of the illustrations of this, referring you 
to the volume for the fuller statement. 

As to Sir Powell Buxton’s firmness of purpose and 
force of character, we have already frequently referred 
to them as facts;—proofs of that inherent power they 
indicate, you will find plentifully scattered through the 
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book. Why, just look at the title-page;—you see the 
man in the motto that stands there, and the impression, 
too, of his family respecting him. “ The longer 1 live, 
the more I am certain that the great difference between 
men, between the feeble and the powerful, the great and 
the insignificant, is ENEE.GY—INVINCIBLE DE- 
TEEMINATION— a purpose once fixed, and then 
DEATH or TICTOET. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in this world;—and no taients, no cie- 

OHMSTANCES, NO OPFOETFN1TIE8, WILL MAKE A TWO- 
LEGOED CEEATEEE A MAN WITHOUT IT.” There; 
write that upon your souls, young men. Let it be 
a text on which you may preach to yourselves; and 
take care to pay the preacher the best compliment 
that preachers can receive,—let your conduct, by em¬ 
bodying the text, do credit to the sermon. In going 
through the “ Lite” hf & Eowell Buxton, you will 
see how strongly this energy was possessed by him, 
and what he did by it- T.ake a few examples :—When 
he was a mere boy it began to appear. Told to deli¬ 
ver a message to a pig-driver, away he went, by field 
or road, through mud and mire, guessing his way, as 
best he could, by the footmarks of the herd, till he 
overtook the man and fulfilled his mission. Look 
how resolutely he gave up every idle and desultory 
habit, when he awoke to duty and determined to be a 
scholar. Urged to play at billiards for a little recre¬ 
ation, by his college companions, he would not touch 
cue or baU, however persuaded, because he had pur 
posed with himself that he would not. When he be¬ 
came a partner in Hanbury’s concern, he saw that 
everything wanted reformation, and he resolved upon 
reform. One old stager was rather refractory—he 
could not faU-in with new notions and revolutionary 
disturbance. “Meet me,” said Buxton, “in theoflSce. 
to-morrow momiug at six o’clock.” When they met, 
he simply said, “ Be so good as hand me your set of 
books, I intend in future to take charge of them my¬ 
self.” Opposition was at end. The seat pf power 
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and the force of ruling will were recognised and ac¬ 
knowledged, and order and obedience became matters 
of course. Only once, some long time afterwards, did 
the same individual betray a little of his original res¬ 
tiveness ; but it was quelled in a moment by JBuxton’s 
very quietly "saying, “ I think you had better meet me 
to-morrow morning at six o’clock!” ' 

The whole course of his preparation for parliamen¬ 
tary hfe illustrated his vigour and perseverance. In 
the progress of his public measures he was sometimes 
put to severe trials, in having to follow his personal 
judgment and to adhere to his own purposes, in spite 
of the opposition, or, what was far worse, the earnest 
entreaty of his colleagues and friends. One of the 
finest moral pictures—^the resistance of the individual 
against united numbers,—the victory of personal con¬ 
viction, self-trust, adherence td the sense of obli¬ 
gation and right, over every sort of influence that 
could be brought to bear on inferior afiections—may 
be seen in Sir Powell Buxton’s behaviour in the 
House of Commons on a night when, in spite of all 
that his friends could urge, he was determined to push 
his point to a division. His unalterable • purpose 
looked like dead, downright obstinacy:—as the most 
rational firmness always does, when it seems a re- 
j)roach, or is an inconvenience, to others. Some of 
Buxton’s friends blamed the “obstinacy;” but the 
minister said, “ It had settled the q^stion.” It is a 
happy thing when events justify what is adhered to 
under a painful sense of personal responsibilitv; 
though even dlisappointment would not destroy the 
complacency of a rationally decided man.- 
The difference between Foster’s wise man and his 
stupid, gravitating “big stone” is, that one arrives at 
his result, thinks it out, and knows what he is after; 
the other merely takes a thing into his head. There 
is false firmness, remember, as well as true; or rather 
there is wrong-headedness as well as right. Be careful, 
therefore, so to cultivate your understandings, and to 
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have such intelligent and intelligible grounds to go 
upon in your efforts after the virtue now recommended, 
that you may never be placed in the condition of the 
fool, who is said to be “ wiser in his own conceit than 
seven men that can render a reason.” 

The promptitude with which Sir Powell Buxton acted 
was sometimes as conspicuous as his perseverance and 
constancy. Once, at the opening of parliament, when, 
contrary to expectation, no allusion was made in the 
kinc’s speech to the subject of slavery, he went di¬ 
rectly from the House of Lords to the Commons, 
and gave immediate notice of a motion. He was 
presently joined by some of his friends, who assured 
him it was all right;—everything would be done 
though nothing was said;—only they besought that 
nothing should be attempted on their side. “ What! 
not even to give notice of a motion ?” “ By no means 
—certainly not.” “ But it’s done "—^replied Buxton ; 
and so it was: and thus by the promptitude of a de¬ 
termined and resolute will, an idea had become a/oct 
—a thing accomplished—the mere suggestion of which, 
as an idea, surprised and startled the minds of others. 
A strong,, massive, man-of-war-like soul, driving on¬ 
wards in this way, like a floating fortress, right down 
upon its object, to the peril or 'Sarm of smaller craft, 
had need to be well piloted to be safe; and had need, 
too, to have other^exceUancies to be loved. That Bux¬ 
ton had these I propose to show. 

He was a strong rock-like man, and to some, 1 can 
imagine, he might occasionally seem stem and forbid¬ 
ding. To those, however, who were habitually near 
him he was embodied gentleness. The marble column 
stood in a garden, was surrounded with verdure, was 
crowned with flowers; plants of the loveliest hue with 
tendnls of delicate texture wound themselves about 
it,—^found in it affinity, and drew from it nourish¬ 
ment. Like the rock struck by the prophet, he could 
send forth, from his inner-self, living water,—spark¬ 
ling as the glance of a child, clear as purity of heart. 
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sweet as goodness and love ! his physical sta¬ 

ture (he was six feet four) he was called by his school¬ 
fellows “Elephant Buxton;” but it used to be re¬ 
marked of him, that along with the animal’s gigantic 
bulk he possessed and displayed its characteristic 
gentleness. You will notice, in perusing the volume, 
numberless proofs of the qualities I refer to; some 
of them, indeed, indicating or illustrating other vir¬ 
tues. We are concerned at present, however, exclu¬ 
sively with those I have now mentioned. 

All I can do, here, is to intimate the facts that sus¬ 
tain the statements just made. 'Not, to mention his 
filial respect and tenderness,—look for a moment at 
his fraternal affection. He lost two brothers. His 
conduct to the one, and his admiration of the other, 
alike evince his goodness of heart. The first was a 
wild, wayward lad. He went to sea; was taken iU in 
India; returned a wreck ; reached England just in 
time to get ashore—to enter an hospital—and to die. 
The eagerness with which Buxton hastened down to 
the poor youth; his deep love, his intelligent religious 
teaching, his tenderness and tears, are instructive and 
affecting in the highest degree. Then, the effect of 
his conduct and the influence of his character on all 
that were about him, may be noticed with advantage. 
He was the stay and strengthener of his mother in 
her sorrow; his sister could spare time from her own 
grief to express her admiration of his manly deport¬ 
ment and many virtues. He was a young man, mind, 
of twenty-five. At'an age when many are thoughtless 
and vain—light in their deportment and selfish in 
their pleasures—he was the support of his whole family 
in their affliction, and moved among its members like 
a father in ■wisdom, a patriarch in authority, and a 
woman in his love. 

The other brother died some years later, in happier 
circumstances, with maturer faith and brighter aspi¬ 
rations,—though the first died not without penitence 
nor without hope. Sir Eowell Buxton had the highest 
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opinion of the talents, disposition, and piety of the 
elder brother. His references to him glow with love. 
His early fate was long mourned. His death seems 
to have been felt like a dark cloud veiling for a while 
the sun, and casting a cold shadow on the earth; but 
the remembered character of the dead, and the Chris¬ 
tian faith of the living, inspired the assurance that 
the side of the cloud next the sky was bright as bur¬ 
nished silver. Happy are the brothers that so live, 
that when one is snatched by death from the other, 
the expressions uttered in the service at the grave can 
be intelligently felt to be “ spirit and life,” instead of 
being dreaded as a falsehood or a form !* 

Then, there is the deep and exquisite feeling with 
which Sir Fowell Buxton regarded BrisciUa Gurney, 
and other members of that circle. Observe, too, his 
interest in young people; his sympathy with them 
in their pleasures; his participation of their amuse¬ 
ments ; his anxiety to see them happyhis readi¬ 
ness to ride or shoot with them in a morning, and 
to suggest to them words for their charades at night. 
But his delight in children ! This is always the indi¬ 
cation of a genial nature—a pure, unworn, and un¬ 
selfish heart. “Never,” says Lavater, “make that 
man your friend, who hates bread, music, or the laugh 
of a child.” Certainly, to hate any of these would 
be very bad. 

I think I could even explain the philosophy of the 
first. There may be something of insensibility to the 
second, without amounting to positive dislike, that 
may not materially affect the character—as in the case 
of our friend before us: but, if th# gleeful, leaping 
laugh of childhood is distasteful to a man, especially if 
he hates it, or hates to hear it—^believe Lavater, and 
have nothing to do with him. Depend upon it, he is 

• Sir Fowell Buxton twice refers to the comfort he felt in hearing 
the words of the burial service, as he understood them to express 
the persuasion of survivors with respect to the actual bliss of the 
departed. 
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either thoroughly without a soul, or he has so soiled 
and blackened it by sin, that the sound issuing from 
young and innocent lips pierces to his heart like the 
constrained remembrance of a forfeited inheritance. 
You may be sure he has got about him no common 
guUt. To him, in a worse sense than the poet meant 
it, the beautiful but melancholy verse applies 

I remember—I remember 

The poplars straight and high; 

I used to think their spiiy tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy, 

To KNOW tm farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy ! 

Sir Powell Buxton delighted in children, and they, 
with their instinctive perception of those that li£e 
them, delighted in him. He used to walk with them, 
and talk to them, and try to turn their attention to 
God in his works. He was fond of pointing out the 
skill that was displayed in the packing of a bud, and of 
drawing other interesting lessons from flowers. On 
this account, his little nephews and nieces, (bless their 
young hearts!) when they saw the snowdrops and 
violets in the early spring, used to welcome them as 
“ XJnele BuxtorCs Sermons." 

I hardly dare approach, and yet I must touch—I 
will try to do so with a very gentle hand—other forms 
of our friend’s aflTections. That of the deepest and 
tenderest is delicately veiled, and properly so, for, 

“ Not easily forgiven 

Are those, who setting wide the doors,' that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart. 

Let in the day.” ^ 

Yet enough is seen, and to that we may allude with- 
otit impropriety, to show Sir Powell Buxton’s buoyant 
delight—^his irrepressible joy—at the thought of that 
which constituted his richest and most endeared pos¬ 
session ; the source of influences the moat powerful 
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in personal character and public achievement. How 
profound his respect!—how vast his appreciation !— 
bow tender and playful some of his utterances /—what 
a depth of meaning in some apparently jocund words! 
But we pass on. His paternal character would seem 
to have been beautiful. Only think of the leader of 
a section of the House of Commons,—^the man bend¬ 
ing under the weight of public business, absorbed by 
interests the most momentous, and fighting with diffi¬ 
culties that demanded, and had, nights and days of 
anxiety and labour,—^tliink of him coming along the 
Strand from some parliamentary committee, stepping 
into a shop to purchase a picture, hiding it when he 
got home among the tom-up letters and envelopes in 
his basket, that when his little children should rum¬ 
mage amongst them, or turn them out, ho might hear 
their exultation at discovering the treasure, and join 
in a joy that would ring like the news of a nursery 
California! He was lying one day very fatigued and 
tired on a sofa; one of his sons was lying on another: 
their eyes were alike just open, though each supposed 
the other to be asleep. Presently, the great, giant¬ 
like man—^the man that swayed the senate, was 
looked up to by thousands as a' leader, and who 
seemed bom for authority and command—slowly and 
quietly rose up from his position—^trod softly and 
stealthily across the room—placed a chair—lifted the 
feet of the young sleeper, as they seemed to be hang¬ 
ing uneasily from the sofa—laid them gently on the 
chair, and then crept back again as carefully as he 
had gone, and Iw down to his own repose! All had 
been seen, though he thought not so. It would never 
have been mentioned—it might not have been remem¬ 
bered by him—^had it only been a thing known 
to the father. It was the irresistible impulse, the 
gushing out of irrepressible afiection. I dare say he 
turned away from the lad with a glow at his heart 
and a prayer upon his tongue j a prayer whose 
answer he had already, though unconsciously, secured; 
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for the impression of that act on the heart of the son 
must have given such sacredness to the wishes of the 
father, as could not faU, I should think, to have done 
more for the youth’s virtue than any mere preceptive 
teaching could have secured. 

The same traits appear in his letters about his 
cliildren, and in his correspondence with them. He 
is always anxious, indeed, about their possessing a 
strong, decided character; but he betrays constantly 
not only the strength but the tenderness of his own. 
Little things indicate character more than great ones, 
llow much there is in his promising the boys haU-a^ 
crown for the repetition of some poetry, and then, if 
visitors—gro'wn-up people—happened to be present, 
asking them to rehearse something, and handing to 
each of them a half-crown too ! Or in his playful let¬ 
ters to hia little children;—his asking after the dogs 
and ducks,—and his description of a pony that liked 
porter, with the sly addition, “he prefers ours!” 
Why, there’s poetry in all this. Buxton, indeed, did 
not write poetiy; but, what was far better, he acted 
it, lived it, by his practical combination of the beau¬ 
tiful with the true. I ■B'ish I could teU you all about 
the friendship which seems to have subsisted between 
him and his eldest daughter. She w'as rather older 
than his other children, in consequence of the deaths 
of those that came between them, and hence she 
sprang up into his companion and friend. She acted 
as his secretary; read with him, wrote for him; en¬ 
tered into his objects with hereditary enthusiasm; 
discussed with him the merits of men and measures: 
went with him, at times, to the House; and looked 
down upon him from the ventilator like a guardian 
angel. On the Ist of August, 1834,—the day of 
Negro Emancipation,—Priscilla Buxton, herself eman¬ 
cipated from a filial service, which she had ever felt to 
be “perfect freedom,”—^was married at Northrepps, 
to one of her father’s parliamentary and personal 
friends. The feelings of that father, you may naturally 
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suppose, were raised that day to the highest pitch, and 
deepened into profoundest intensity, by the mixture 
of emotions of wliich he was the subject. He could 
not but think of those swarthy thousands, far oif in 
other lands, whom he had come almost to regard as 
his children, who, that day, were ^o awake and find 
themselves free men ; — ani then, there was the en¬ 
deared daughter at his side, who had stood there for 
so many years, whom, with his own hand, he was to 
give up, to be bound for life,—but bound by fetters 
welcomed by them both ! At four o’clock he writes 
to a friend—“ The bride is just gone ;—everything has 
passed off to admiration, and — there is not a slave in 
the British colonies!” What a glorious mingling 
of two classes of emotion, each sufficient of itself to 
fin the soul! How different from the noble lady, at 
the time of the Keform agitationj whose daughter was 
dying, and who exclaimed to a friend—“ Really, my 
dear, what with the danger of my poor child and my 
fears about the Bill, I am positively quite distracted!” 
Some time after the Ist of August, Buxton wrote to 
another friend—“I surrendered my vocation, and, 
next to Macaulay, my lest human helper ih it, on the 
same day.” How his soul must have shown itself— 
what drops must have accompanied the parting pa¬ 
ternal benediction—on that memorable day ! 

Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven. 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross, refined and clear,— 

A tear so limped and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s check,— 

’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 

But the two circumstances which, to my mind, most 
forcibly show the deep feeling which was united with 
strength in Sir FoweU Buxton, are the following:— 
He found exquisite enjoyment in the quiet of thg, 
country; it was delicious to him after tlie agitations 
<m 
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of a session. With his well-used pocket Bible in hia 
hand, he used to w'alk out, like Isaac meditating in the 
fields at eventide;—and he did this, that he might 
enjoy, as he said, quietly and alone, what ho called the 
“lliTiNE silunce” of the scene! Carlyle says that 
the Grermans have a proverb to this effect—“ 8])eech 
is silvern—silence is golden.” Buxton was capable 
of- understanding this. That “ Divine silence” de¬ 
scended softly on hia soul, hko the dew on the 
flowers ; ajid I believe, for my part, that dew, falling 
upon flowers, never fell on any thing more soft than 
what that silence fell upon in him. The other inci¬ 
dent was, that when a number of letters were broiight 
iu to him one moruing in the month of Septmnber, 
1834, w'hich he knew by the colonial post-marks would 
contain tidings respecting the events of the first of 
August, he took them up, sealed as they were, and 
walked out into the woods alone,—his large lieart 
beating with mingled apprehension and hope. There, 
with no eye to witness his emotion, he opened his 
letters with silent awe, and his lips to God in vocal 
j)raise. His feelings were far too intense and sacred, 
to be permitted in their expressions to have auditors 
or observers. 

Such w'as Sir Fowcll Buxton, as his character and 
course unfold themselves to me in the details and in¬ 
timations of the volume before us. In expressing my 
opinions, I am not conscious of having said anything 
but w'hat is borne out by positive facts. All that 1 
have uttered has been a running commentaiw—not on 
eulogies writteiv about him—but on things that he did, 
—which are substantially himself—the embodiment 
to us of what he was. I knew him only as a public 
man. I had no personal acquaintance with him what¬ 
ever. I once WTote to him, to present a petition to 
parliament; and I once spoke at a small meeting in 
the low’er room in this haU, when he was in the chair; 
and I remember amusing him by quoting from 
“ Proude’s Eemains,” which had just been published, 
a passage, which I handed him the volume to look 
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at.* To me, this book is Buxton. It may be in your 
hands as well as mine; you can judge of the man as 
well as I; take and test whatever I have said, or have 
yet to say;—I am quite easy as to the result. There 
he stands,—a ftne specimen of true manhood. With 
no pretensions to genius; no brilliant parts ; no crea¬ 
tive imagination ; no gusts or flashes of inspired elo¬ 
quence ; nothing to trust, to that, without study, 
effort, or preparation, might surprise himself and t.'ike 
others by storm. He is simply a person of strong 
natural good sense; of sound and vigorous under¬ 
standing; of firm purpose; laborious diligence ; high 
culture;—of great aims in life; of singular excellence 
of character; with clear head, large heart, pure habits, 
simple tastes;—combining, as wo have seen, tender¬ 
ness with power; Bunning love, as well as command¬ 
ing respect. He was humane, munificent, kind to his 
humble neighbours, considerate, approachable. So far 
he might be “ known and read of all men;”—an ho¬ 
nest, upright, virtuous man ;—time to his trust, true 
to himself; honouring and using his right-hand; 
having faith in work, hard work; believing in that 
as the grand source and secret of success; but, while 
wielding it well and right nobly, and as if ho had 
time for nothing else, cultivating aU that was beau¬ 
tiful and attractive, or displaying it as if by an in¬ 
herent law. These things, 1 repeat, might have been 
seen by the ordinary observers of his worldly life. 
Blit B’e are now to see “ greater things than these.” 
We are to bo permitted to look at the “ inward man; ” 
—to examine the Divine and supernatural source of 
what he was ;—that, which underlay all that -w'aa visi¬ 
ble,—that was deeper than instinct, and higher than 
nature,—that gave strength to strength and beauty to 
beauty;—and that infused into his motives, affections, 
and acts, that element which makes virtue hoUness, 
and man God-like. 

* “ I cannot get over my prejudice against the niggers; every one 
I meet seems to me like an incarnation of the whole Anti-Slavery 
Society, and Fowai-i, IIcxton at their head.” 
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III. 

Ila'Fing traced the natnrnl history., so to speak, of 
Sir Powell Buxton as a man :—described the original 
capabilities of the substance of wliich he was made, 
and seen the progress of the cutting, moulding, and 
polishing,—so far as external influejices and human 
agencies were concerned, and the action of those por¬ 
tions of his nature which lay nearest to the surface 
of the outward life,—till ho ajipeared before us a 
somewhat finished and well-jiroportioned specimen of 
humanity,—useful in his public course and attrac¬ 
tive in his private character;—we are now to advance 
to the examination of the depth and working of that 
spiritual element which, as wo have hinted, makes the 
grand difi’orence between a merely virtnmts and a truly 
retigimis man;—between goodness, as the offspring of 
natural disposition or social culture, and goodness as 
including a holy principle and bc'ing essentially a 
Divine result. 1 might liavo included this in the last 
division of the lecture, as one of the things that made 
Sir Fowell Buxton what he was; but 1 look upon it 
as of such great importance in itself, and I rc'gard 
him as so pre-eminently illustrating its influence,— 
so conspicuously showing how it may be the “ chief 
corner-stone ” in the basis of character, and may give 
the last touch .and finish to its adornments; and how 
jiossible it is, for those who unit, to bo “ diligent in 
business,” and yet “filled with the Spirit,”—“men of 
the world,” and yet “ temples of God—that I choose 
to separate it entirely from other things, and to devote 
this division of the lecture to it. 

It is a great distinction with me— the distinction 
between tihtue and ugliness; —one, which I think 
you young men will do well to understand.' I can 
give men full credit for a great deal that is noble and 
beautiful, and yet consistently charge them with a 
great crime, and speak of them as placed in a most 
perilous position. It is not at all necessary, in order 
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to show the importance of the gospel, or the unfitness 
of men for the future enjoyment of heaveuly bliss, to 
make out that they are literally “ desperately wicked,” 
—vicious, depraved, abominable,—and “ to every good 
work reprobate.” By no means. I admit the excel¬ 
lence and 1 admire the virtues of many a natural or 
unconverted man. Such an individual may be pure, 
truthful, upright, benevolent, beneficent—a model, 
indeed, for many of far higher pretensions. But the 
point is, that a man may be aU this without thinking 
of God—without even believing i7i him ;—his exeii- 
lenee, however great, maybe altogether “of the eartli, 
earthy ; ” it may spring from sources which lie within 
the limits of mere social morality, and it may be con¬ 
fined therefoi’e to the n^wards which flow from it in 
the world to wdiich it belongs. There is nothing se¬ 
vere or uncharitable in saying, that something far 
more than this is needed to the perfection of a being 
Avho possesses essentially a religious Jiature;—who sus¬ 
tains relations to a personal God;—who is born under 
an obligation to all divine virtues as well as secular,— 
and who, as a spirit, has to come one day into direct 
contact with the Infinite Spirit, and to a condition of 
existence exclusively spiritual. 

Without the possossioji of religious faith—without 
the exercise of love to and delight in God—character 
is imperfect; without an inward harmony of thought 
and will, aflection and preference, between man’s soul 
and the Divine source of it, there can be no cordial 
correspondence between them, and no fitness for their 
dwelling together. The virtuous man is not excluded 
from heaven because of his virtues; he is incapable of 
heaven by an inherent defect. In spite of all that is 
in him and about him, of the just and good, the pure 
and the beautiful, it is possible for him to be destitute 
of devotion,— disloyal as regards the supreme go¬ 
vernment and the Divine law—and utterly “ without 
God in the world.” With the glow and blush of his 
many virtues upon him, and while justly the object of 
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social respect, or the idol of popular aduiiration,—lie 
may be guilty of the most serious crime, by trampling 
upon all spiritual obligations;—and he may be placed— 
by no cfniricious or arbitrary act, but just by the ope¬ 
ration of the essential laws of his spiritual being—in 
a position pregnant with alarm and peril. Two men 
may stand before us very much alike in all that a])- 
pears to the eye of the observer;—they may do pre¬ 
cisely tlie same things, as to their outward form, and 
have the same aspect of social goodness;—and yet the 
one shall act from the impulses of a life which has no 
existence in the other at all. The one shall do cverv- 
thing “unto God" —the other man may never think 
of TTim as obligation or end. The one shall maintain 
intercourse with Christ as the object of love and the 
source of assistance—the other may be either igno¬ 
rant or infidel,—careless concerning, or rejecting, his 
redem])tion. Jloth may appear ('(lually useful and 
attractive to the world, in the aspect jiri'simted to it 
of their world-life ; and, so far as the inorld is con¬ 
cerned, both are beautiful and botli good;—but, in con¬ 
sequence of the essential difference between them,— 
the presence in the one, and the absence in the other, 
of a religious, spintual, Divine life,—the cxcelleuce of 
the first comes to be holiness —that of the second re¬ 
mains virtue. The one, as a spirit, out of the body, 
would find himself in harmony with the persons and 
the duties, the avoc.ations and ]>lea8m-es, of a perfectly 
holy and divine world;—the other, in the midst of it, 
would be surrounded by all that was uncongenial and 
foreign, distasteful and repulsive. He could no more 
live in it than a man in water, though that water were 
“ clear as crystal; ” or “ the fish of the sea ” on “ the 
dry land, ” though that land were Paradise itself— 
bright with the verdure of the virgin earth, smiled 
upon by the sky of an infant world. 

Virtue is very important for earth, and very beau¬ 
tiful, even by itself;—but it is neither the attainment 
of the divine in man, nor the complete preparation for 
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his ultimate doBliny. It ia not the realization of 
fliod’s original idea of him, nor of what he was intended 
to bo as redeemed. Then again, the means and agen¬ 
cies by which humanity, considered as sinful and need¬ 
ing to be saved,—as requiring to be renewed, regene¬ 
rated, and sanctified,—is to be delivered from guilt 
and “ born to God—these, properly understood, con¬ 
stitute the peculiarities of the evangelical dispensation, 
and give to the gospel its np])ropriate attributes. In 
pro])ortion as they are justly ajiprehended and felt,— 
“ believed in by the heart,” “ confessed by the mouth,” 
experienced in their power, and lived upon and re¬ 
lished as the “ daily manna” of the inward life,—man 
comes to be Christian man ; the S]urit within him is 
in its right state,—is united to God by the faith of 
Christ,—brought into a condition of harmony with 
the one, through the redeeming work of the other. 
Ho now lives in the flesh, or in this mortal and ma¬ 
terialized state, in such a sense', that “ Christ lives in 
him —he has that “shed abroad,” or “formed,” in 
“Ids heart,” which promjits him to discharge the duties 
of earth from motives drawn from the u]iper world 
ever to act “ as seeing Him that is invisible;”—and, 
while “ denying ungodliness and worldly lusts,” and liv¬ 
ing “soberly and righteously” among men, “following 
after” and “thinking” much of all that is “lovely and 
of good rejjort,” because in these things there is “ vir¬ 
tue,” and from them “praise;”—yet, all the time, he 
is primarily moved by the great thoughts which be¬ 
long to the future, the infinite, and eternal,—which 
cluster about the anticipated advent, and teach him 
to prepare for the day of the Lord— waiting for “ the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ." 

Now, I wish you to understand that Sir Powell 
Iluxton was, in the sense of these statements,—so far 
as the principle perv'ading them is concerned,—a reli¬ 
gious man. He was an earnest, evangelical Christian; 
and one of the great uses of the book before us, as it 

Hi 
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seems to me, is, to sliow tlio possibility of a niaii'a 
coiiibiiimg a very laborious outward life—a life of 
business, trarlo, politics—with one of deep and emi¬ 
nent spirituality. Men busily occupied in the affairs 
of the world, behind the counter or the desk, “ in 
chambers” or at “the house,” often imagine, or per¬ 
haps complain, that they have no time to attend to 
spiritual subjects, or for the discharge of religious 
acts. If reminded of JJavid ns a soldier writing his 
psalms, or Daniel at court directing a kingdom and 
yet keeping daily his hours of prayer, they can dis¬ 
cover reasons, in their ])eculiar aids as inajured men, 
to render their example inapplicable to them. Here, 
however, is a man ol' our day,—aud one ex er active, 
and all alive, in his worldly duties :—not mid to have 
been atlentixm to devout communings with his oxxu 
spirit and to earnest and holy walking xvith God,— 
but proved to have been so, by' pajjers bearing tlu; 
stamp of sincerity', and indicating at once the reality 
of his religion and the constancy of his efforts to pre- 
BCi-ve it by culture aud to evince it by consistency. 

In sketching the outline of Sir lAnvell Buxton’s re¬ 
ligious life, and in trying to give you a clear and dis¬ 
tinct idea respecting it, 1 think it will be w ell to put 
it before you in separate parts. Each will be best 
seen by itself—the combination of all will complete? 
the picture. Let us notice, then— riasT, the rise and 
progress of religion within him, till it aecpiired lixed- 
iiess and siipreniacy ; second, the means by w’hich it 
W'as preserved and nourished, strengthened aiid in¬ 
creased : TiiiKD, the modes of its manifestat ion how 
it found its own direct utterance, or incidentally' dis¬ 
played its presence, power, purity, or depth: eouetu, 
and lastly, let us inquire whether there was anything 
about him, and what, out of harmony, or supposed to 
be out of harmony', with his professions when living; 
or, still more, with the tone and tenor of these private 
papers published since his decease. I shall not make 
any estsnded application to you, after doing all this. 
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I want you to see tlic lessons in the picture itself as 
it proceeds,—and to watch for them as they come,— 
for, if 1 can paint it faithfully, come they will,—w ith 
every new colour, every stroke of the pencil, every 
change of position, and every ray of light. 

1. In looking at 8ir l''owell Jluxtou’s religious his¬ 
tory, 1 think you should hy no means leave out of view 
the possibility of very early impressions and impulses 
tliat may not have been without their secret eflect. I 
do not know how far the I'l'ionds, in consistency w’ith 
their peculiar principles of speaking and praying only 
when moved by the Di\’ino (Spirit, discourage or draw 
the minds of children in respect to positive religious 
acts ; nor how far Buxton’s mother might conduct the 
religious training of her son on the Quaker model. 
I have no doubt that methods were employed both to 
imbue his mind with the seeds of holy thought as they 
are contained in the “ (Scriptures of Truth,” and to 
draw forth the religious faculty itself, tlirough means 
of varied and appropriate inlluen(;es. As 1 believe, 
also, that the redemption of Christ was the redemp¬ 
tion of humanity;—that in consequence of it we are 
born under mercy, and “beloved of God;”—that we 
are placed by grace in instant contact with s[)iritual 
influences, to which we ought to attribute whatever 
constitutes a conscious good, that struggles wdth the 
lusts of our worser, nature ;—so, I doubt not that, in 
the early childhood and youth of our friend, God 
touched him often in paternal tenderness,—sought to 
draw and attach him to Himself,—that his infant spi¬ 
rit might love holiness and his young heart hate sin. 
Who shall say that this is always witiiout effect ? It 
is thus that He, whoso will it is, “ that not any of his 
little ones should perish,” aids the opening of the con¬ 
science and the reason,—concurs with the training 
and teaching of parents,—and through means of truth 
presented from without, and by intuitional perceptions 
of the right within, is Himself “the Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
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Tou should be stimulated and encouraged by erery 
spirilual desire you feel; cvciy movement of the will 
against evil; everything like a hunger of the heart 
after good. Tliese things cannot be from nothing, for 
tliat is impotent;—they cannot be from yourselves, 
“ ye being evil,” for that would bo absurd;—they can¬ 
not bo from beneath, for th.at is impossible;—they 
can come from nowhere but from Grod above; and 
they ought to be precious to you as proofs of his gra¬ 
cious pr(!sence in your souls, and tokens of his pater¬ 
nal interfercjicc in your i'avour. Somehow or other, 
many young ])crsons have got a fearful and jjaralysing 
impression upon them that (tod is,yVom tke frst, their 
natural enemy; they have no animating cojiceptions 
of his Fatherhood—no confidence that his wishes are 
actually on their side. Everything within you, that 
has anything about it inclining you to the right, fal- 
silies the persuasion. That is God, “ speaking to you 
as to children —his grace seeking to draw you to 
Himself. Very early that voice may be heard, and 
the ear and the sold inclined towards it; though the 
jieriod m.ay be long before the life of the spirit, freed 
from the clouds and fogs of the flesh, rises iu strength 
and clearness in the character, and manifests its 
reality by indubitable proofs. I have no doubt, that 
many an instance of a[>parent sudden and visible con¬ 
version is the maturity only of a process, which has 
long been advancing within. As a youth, Buxton was 
distinguished for trut lilulness. When an usher, at 
Greenwich, charged him with some faidt, which he 
denied. Dr. Burney instantly said—“I have never 
known the boy tell a falsehood, and I will not disbe¬ 
lieve him now.” Sov'eral little things indicate a su¬ 
periority to what was debasing. 1 do not think he 
was ever corrupted by any of those low and vicious 
habits that are sometimes contracted early in life. 
Nor dI doubt that this was in part owing, not only 
to a sense of honour and propriety, but to feelings 
having something in them of religiousness,—confer- 
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red, perhaps, in answer to a mother’s jiraycrs,— f^nard- 
ed and nourished by occasional earnest siipplicatioiis 
of his own. Happy is the youth who lias not to look 
back on a time like this with tlio jiainful conscious¬ 
ness, that the early dew of the heart lias been exhaled 
by the heats of passion, or brushed off by contact with 
the world,—that “ he has cast off fear, and restrained 
prayer before God ! ” 

In 1806, however, when Buxton was twenty years 
of ago. Providence beg.an more conspicuously to 
quicken and develop his spiritual nature. He was 
travelling in Scotland with his Harlham friends; and, 
in the course of the journey, ho purchased a Bible, 
with the express determination to read a portion of it 
every day. He commenced and continued the exei- 
eise. It became one of the fixed habits of his life. 
Its immediate eflect ujion him is thus stated:— 
“ I'ormerly I read generally rather as a duty than a 
pleasure, but now I read the (Scriptures with great 
interest, and, I must say, happiness.” Again, “ I am 
sure that some of the happiest hours that I spend are 
while I am reading our Bible, which is as great a 
favourite as a book can be. 1 never belbre felt so 
assured that the only means of being h.ajipy is from 
seeking the assistance of a superior Being, or so in¬ 
clined to endeavour to submit myself to the direction 
of principle.” Now, it is to be admitted that the 
phraseology of those extracts is vague and general, 
and indicates no distinct perception of evangelical 
doctrine, or any spiritual appreciation of the gospel, 
properly so called. But he has got into the right 
track. He is a daily and serious reader of the w'ord; 
he is sitting at the feet of the Divine Teacher; he is 
“ following on to know the Lord.” A young mau 
who is thus occupied may reasonably bo expected to 
become constantly wiser and better;—to have light 
increased and truth revealed, till his mind, opened 
and expanded by their influence, shall apprehend and 
approve “ the things that are excellentand, “ being 
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taught of God,” shall arrive at the full “ achnowledg- 
niejit of the mystery of God, aud of the Father, and 
of Christ.” 

The next event in the order of means, and of gra¬ 
cious providential arrangement, was in 1811, when ho 
was reeommondod hy two clerical friends to attend 
the ministry of the llev. Josiah Pratt. Mr. Pratt 
was a pious evangelical clergyman of the school of the 
Newtons, iSimeons, and Cecils of former days. Under 
his tcacliing, 8ir Powell Iluxton’s mind speedily 
opened to the inteUigeut reception of the truth, lie 
obtained far more clear, deep, and enlarged concep¬ 
tions of it than he had pieviously received. The 
insullicieney of our own righteousness; the impor¬ 
tance oi' faith iji the atoning sacrilice, and of tho 
iulluences of tho sanctifying Spirit; tho need of be¬ 
ing “ saved,” and the way to be saved—as held and 
taught by the best expounders of tlie apostolic testi¬ 
mony, with every otlier related truth—were exhi¬ 
bited and enforced, 1 imagine, with such power, 
richness, aud fervour, as, by God’s blessing, materially 
to affect the mind aud heart of our Christian in¬ 
quirer,—to give fulness to his knowledge and impulse 
to his piety. Mark the advantage of “ hearing the 
word” as well as of reading it;—the importance to 
be attached to a spiritual instructor and an evange¬ 
lical ministry ;—the advantage, it may be added, of 
young men having such associates as may lead or 
direct them to suitable teachers;—aud tho blessed 
results that may follow from a word of advice aud 
counsel. Tho gratitude of the pupU, in tho case be¬ 
fore us, led him almost to overrate his obligations to 
the instructor. Sir Powell Buxton went so far as to 
say, in a letter to Mr. Pratt, that, “ whatever he had 
done in his life for Africa, the seeds of it were sown 
in his heart at Wheeler Chapel.” This statement, if 
it means “ Africans,” and includes the slaves in the 
West Indies, I regard as one of those instances of 
exaggeration to which the miud is prone in spealdng 
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of those who have first strongly affected it. Tlie 
seeds of liis doings had been sown before, by other 
circumstances and other hands; thongli they -wore 
watered, doubtless, by Mr. Pratt, and sprang up under 
his ministry. If the statement was limited to Africa., 
and referred to his interest in missions, and his anxie¬ 
ties respecting the spiritual benefit, as wdl as the 
temporal freedom and elevation, of its inhabitants, it 
may be more correct. But, in either case, it teaches 
a lesson worthy of remembrance. 

The last and perfecting event,—that which gave 
fixedness and maturity to Sir Fowell Buxton’s re¬ 
ligion,—which brought it out as life in the experience, 
as well as light and knowledge in the intellect,—was 
an alarming illness with which ho was visited in 181d. 
1 do not mean th..t be had not. abjoctively, expe¬ 
rienced something of religion hr " )rc, or that the spi¬ 
ritual life now only heyan. "'.je process had been 
gradually advancing foi years. The ’ight had early 
and long ’ een “ as the mornii.g spread upon the 
mountaijis,” and had struggled and increased against 
mist and dark) css Lif had been stirring and aug¬ 
menting within him, like the growth and rijiening of 
the infant in the womb; it was now to be developed 
in a higher form, and to become a thing both of dis- 
tincter consciousness and of richer manifestation. 
The account given of this event is deeply interesting, 
and the frequent references to it by the father justify 
fully the statement of the son—that the period of its 
occurrence was that, “ from which may bo dated that 
ascendency of religion over his mind, which gave shape 
and colouring to the whole of his after life.” The 
points I would direct you to observe are, the sight 
which he obtained of the utter insufficiency of his 
own virtue;—his glad reception of the Christian 
atonement;—with the happy persuasion and high as¬ 
surance of his interest in it. The effect, too, of the 
whole process in deepening his sense of personal sin¬ 
fulness, and filling him with shame as well as joy, is 
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very significant. It is thus, ofiou, tliat men are never 
halt' aware of the magnitude of their guilt till it i» 
removed; they only learn the extent of their crimi¬ 
nality hy the extent of their obligations to the grace 
that saves them. It is well that it is so. “Who 
knoweth the power of thine anger ?” Alas! if known, 
“the spirit would fail before it,” and the souls which 
God has made. “ After I was tamed, 1 repented ; 
and after that I was instructed, 1 smote upon my 
thigh.” 

When Sir Fowell Buxton first felt himself unw('ll, 
he actually “ p’-ayed that he might have a dangerous 
illness, ]>rov led that illness miglit bring him nearer 
to God.” 8uch a prayer partakes, perhaps, of in¬ 
firmity, though God may ovi rlook that in his conde¬ 
scension to our weakness. AtV ought “to draw nigh 
to God” without being fore, 1 to it, and without wait¬ 
ing to be driven, Th mercies of God should lead 
us to rejientance. .flic ''raver, howcvc.'r, was heard 
in both its parts—its jiei.' .ion and its proviso. He 
had the ilhiess, imminently dangerous,—and he was 
drawn Higher to God;—drawai, indeed, so nigh, so 
lotnngly, that ho ntiver wished to leave his side, .and 
never w'andered more! When the disorder assumed 
.an alarming appearance, he spent nearly an hour in 
most ferv'cnt prayer. lie had been perplexed with 
doubts—his prayer was, to have them removed. The 
next day he found them not only entirely removed, 
but repLaced by a certain degree of conviction totally 
diftercut from anything he had before ex])erienced. 
“ It would be difficult'to express,” he 8.ays, “ the satis¬ 
faction and joy which I derived from this .alteration. 
‘ Now know 1 that my Eedeemer bveth,’ was the sen¬ 
timent uppermost in my mind, and in the merits of 
that Redeemer I felt a confidence that made me look 
on the prospect of death with perfect indifference. 
No one action of my life presented itself with any 
sort of consolation. I knew that by myself I stood 
justly condemned; but I felt released from the 
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penalties of sin by the blood of our sacrifice. In Him 
was all my trust.” 

Such was the culmination of Sir Fowcll Buxton’s 
religious life. It was now, as an inward principle, 
established and fixed ;—as a progressive awakening, it 
had come to “open vision—as the struggling pro¬ 
gress of the soul towards God, it had advanced “ even 
to his seat ”—as an experience, subjectively, of all that 
ho had been for years learning to understand. It was 
“ Christ formed in his heart the hope of glory ”— 
oneness, incorporation, vital and conscious union with 
the Lord. From this time “ the life that he lived in 
the flesh, he lived by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved him and gave himself for himand “ Christ 
lived in him.” Depend upon it, young men, there is 
rationality^ and philosophy in all this. Thus was il¬ 
lustrated and embodied, in an individual, all that we 
advanced in the introductory remarks to this section. 
“He became a partaker of a Divine nature.” He had 
that within him, which so aifected all he did from 
henceforth—affected it, consciously and by purpose— 
that the same act was a dillerent thing in him, from 
what it could be in one who had it not. His virtue 
became Holiness. The man. Godly. May every one 
of you be so “ transformed by the renewing of your 
minds,” that you, too, may know, by experience, what 
it is Cod’s blessed, holy, and perfect will that you 
should be and do:—that, which you will find to be 
your “reasonable” or rational “ service!” 

2. With respect to the modes by which, in Sir 
Fowell Buxton, the religious life was nourished and 
sustained, you wfll do wmll to notice the following 
things:— 

He was a constant and devout reader of the Scrip¬ 
tures. His Bible appe.ars ever to have been to him as 
the countenance of a loving and beloved friend. He 
speaks of its perusal as a thing delightful and interest¬ 
ing in the highest degree, considered simply as an 
exercise of the mind;—somewhat resultless, indeed, 
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if unattended with prayer, but, with that, becoming to 
him invariably the source of light and influence which 
purified his reason and stimulated his activity. His 
Bible, in the marks of his pen or pencil, bore manifest 
proofs of his diligent use of it. There are two ways 
in which you young men may read the Scriptures. 
You may read them denottonally ; —^thatis, witha\'iew 
Biin[)ly to the serious impression of the truth on the 
soul, and the preservation of a harmony between the 
book and it. Tliis is to be done by a daily ])ortiou. 
This does not need to be long—nor does the engage¬ 
ment require long iimo, nor so much the exercise of 
the intellect on the trainn of divine thought, as the 
attention of tlie heart to the results of its argument, 
or the oiieuing of it to the reception of the details and 
utterance’s,—often brief and broken, but always sug¬ 
gestive—of the inward experience of its holy men. 
Then there is the more intellectual reading of the 
Scriptures. Y’ou may often spend hours at a time in 
the reading of the Bible, m the same way as you would 
read another book. Go through, at one sitting, one 
or two of the Old Testament historical tracts, or a 
gospel, or an epistle; read with a map before you, and 
trace or find out, as you proceed, the course of a 
jourjiey ; or where a battle was fought, or a miracle 
done; or a king crowned, or an individual born or 
buried, or lavoured with a Divine vision; and so forth. 
Compare the accounts of two or more Gospels; com¬ 
pare the Acts and the Epistles, and make out the 
particulars of the missionary travels and voyages of 
St. Paul—the times when his letters were written— 
the places where they were penned—the sort of people 
to whom they were severally addressed—as to their 
previous state, habits, religion, refinement. Use, or 
refer to, a Paragraph Bible. Get one or two works 
that will throw some light on the customs and antiqui¬ 
ties of the Jews, the Hebrew poetry, and kindred 
subjects. Take an Epistle,—analyse it, divide it for 
yourselves into distinct parts, according to what 
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appears to you the division of its subjects, or the order, 
advance, and breaks in the argument; mark ■srhat it 
establishes in the way of doctrinal truth, illustrates 
as experience, or inculcates as consistcmt practical 
duty. Make out a list of the miracles or the parables 
of Jesus: collect, from his letters, the prayers of 
Paul; find out the prophecies referred to in the New 
Testament, or the quotations contained in it from tlie 
Old. These—and various other ways of employing a 
whole evening, now and then, in the study of the 
Bible—you will find to be exercises as interesting as 
they are useful; as easy, too, in a little time, as they 
are instructive; and as beneficial to faith, feeling, and 
piety, as they are invigorating to the understanding. 
In both these ways, there are indications, in the 
“Life,” that Sir Fowell Buxton read the Bible. Ills 
reading was habitual, (,‘arnest, prayerful. He found 
time for it as a duty—delighted in it as a joy—and 
lived by it as food, refreshment, and rest. 

Another thing was, not only his attendance on the 
means of grace, in the form of public worship and 
ministerial teaching, but his manner of attendance. 
At one time he was much in the habit of attending at 
the Friends’ Meeting House; and, I suspect, had a 
liking to the last, to many of the habits and prefer¬ 
ences of that people. His remarkable power of con¬ 
centrating his attention, and precipitating, so to speak, 
his whole mind, and keeping it fixed, upon any subject, 
enabled him to derive benefit from, and to feel edified 
by, repeated occasions of “ silent waiting.” But, it , 
is to be remembered, that he used to read, carefuPy 
and devoutly beforehand, some portion of Sci'ipture: 
having got that into his head, it was ready to be laid 
upon the heart, and to be personally applied by inward 
reflection, if no instruction came to him from without, 
and oft, I doubt not, those hours which he spent in 
“ stillness ” and “ quietness ” in the Quakers’ Meeting 
House, were to him like the “Divine silence ” of the 
couiitn^ lie conversed with God and with himself. 
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“ While he mmed the fire burned and if he did not, 
like the psalmist, immediately “ speak with his ton fjue," ’ 
he was made more fit both for speaking and acting as 
a good man, when he should return to the duties of 
daily life. In the same spirit of serious forethought, 
intelligent and devout preparation, I conceive of him 
as attending Mr. Pratt’s ministry, and, habitually, 
the w'orship and communion of the church. There is 
a great deal in being in harmony with what you have 
to do, or what you go anywhere to listen to or enjoy. 
You loam more from a discourse on any subject with 
which you have already some acquaintance ;—and you 
erpericnce satisfaction and delight, and receive and 
retain impressions of pleasure, in proportion as you 
have an inward sympathy with anything you read, see, 
or hear. This law of your nature is applicable to 
religion and religious engagements. You can do much 
to promote in yourselves, and to seek from God, that 
“preparation of heart” for your public sabbath-wor¬ 
ship, which being possessed, you will find that neither 
th,e day nor the duty can be felt as “ a weariness.” 
It makes every prayer instructive as a sermon; and a 
true sermon, though ineloquent, subduing as devotion 
and sweet as song. Many a poor discourse is rich to 
them whose hearts are right; and many a good one 
appears bad from causes existing only in the hearer. 
Blessed are they w'ho so seek spiritual preparation for 
“ going into the house of God; ” and who, having 
“premeditated,” so “draw nigh with reverence and 
godly fear,’’ that, instead ofoffering the sacrifice of 
fools,” they “ present their very bodies as living sacri¬ 
fices, holy and acceptable,”—and find both that “in 
God’s light they see light,” and that, in thus “ waiting 
upon him,” while other “youths may weary,” and 
other “ young men utterly fall,” they “ rise upon wings 
as eagles,—can run and' not be weary, and walk and 
not faint 1 ” 

Another means of spiritual improvement, employed 
by Sir Fowell Buxton, was the frequent use of the pen, 

FF 
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ill connexion with his private religious exercises. He 
often thus conversed with himself. He wrote down 
reviews of the past and anticipations of the future. 
He tried to ascertaiii the condition of his soul. Speak¬ 
ing in figures, we may say of him—some of the fi¬ 
gures are borrowed from himself—that thus, as a 
spiritual merchant, he “took stock ;” looked into his 
accounts, went over tlie doings of the year, noticed 
the items and balanced the amount of profit- and 
loss. As a pilot, he made his observations, threw the 
lead, consulted the chart, and calculated his course. 
As a traveller, he marked his progress, ascertained 
his position, and took notice of any new scenery 
that opened upon him. As a physician, he examined 
into the state of his “ soul’s health; ” acknowledged 
soundness or detected disease ; probed wounds or ap¬ 
plied stimulants; required exercise or prescribed rest; 
saw the necessity for any change in the habits of the 
inward man: how he was famished, or how fed; where 
he must abstain, with what he coidd be regaled; 
noting and recording symptoms and circumstances, 
and forming a judgment on the whole case. Of these 
papers, several are contained in the volume before us. 
He often thus closed one year and began another; 
and he appears always to have distinguished the anni¬ 
versary of his illness by special exercises of this sort. 
Under date, December 25, 1813, —^the year in which 
that memorable filiiess occurred,—^there is a highly 
characteristic record of the manner ,in which he kept 
that Christmas day.* And there is another paper,t 
dated January 1,1830, extremely interesting from the 
number of texts and passages of Scripture, which are 
collected and arranged and turned into prayers. There 
is a list, too, now and then given, of “ works laid out ” 
for, or to be commenced in the course of, an antici¬ 
pated year; always, i think, accompanied with the ac¬ 
knowledgment of Him in whose strength they were to 
be attempted,—^with references to the motives whence 
* Page 47. t Pagfe 242. 
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they were to flow, and'indications of the spirit in 
which they would be done. Without meaning to en¬ 
courage very frequent spiritual self-anatomy, which is 
in danger of becoming a morbid thing,—the act itself 
symptomatic of disease, and terminating often in no¬ 
thing, or worse; and without recommending you to 
be constantly putting down what you will do—writing 
purposes, prescribing motives, or mapping your course 
of action;—I must still say, that an intelligent and 
thoughtful young man will find it useful, both to 
search into himself and to lay out the future, as Sir 
I'owell Buxton may be seen doing. Some people, 
indeed, offend rather than edify by their private dis¬ 
closures ;—he, never. Others spend life in planning 
how to live;—^his plans were brief in their visible 
record when once formed within; and then, being 
formed, they were not so much written of, as fuljilled; 
—the things were not thought about, but done ! 

The last, great, powerful, and principal means, by 
which Sir Bowell Buxton appears to have nourished 
and enriched his piety, was peateb. He seems to 
have been a man of earnest and habitual devotion. 
He cultivated the spirit of prayer by thoughtfulness; 
by reading what was adapted to quicken and feed it; 
by writing, at times, his requests l3efore Hod; and by 
very frequent vocal utterance. While an active, en¬ 
gaged, busy public man,—necessarily careful for and 
“ cumbered' ” with many things,—he found time, or 
made it, for prayer. He was calmer and brighter for 
it—better and stronger. He lived and moved in it; 
in it he found the light of his spiritual being,—through 
it the support of his religious life. He wrote prayers 
in connexion with his purposes of action ; in the pro¬ 
spect of the year; in tlie anticipation of special 
events. When he anticip?,ted an improvement in his 
worldly circumstances, he prayed; when he wTote 
his books, he prayed; when he was collecting mate¬ 
rials, and preparing his speeches, and fighting the 
“good fight” in the House of Commons,—he did all 
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with prayer He prayed in his family,—and that, too, 
with serious preparation and forethought—^that his 
topics might be selected and arranged, his spirit calm, 
his manner becoming, the service comprehensive, 
serious, instructive. Por his wort, his friends, his 
family, his children,—for the latter on great and 
important occasions, or at particular crises in their 
course,—-prayers would seem to have been often of¬ 
fered, and sometimes written. He could not get on 
without prayer. He so habitually contemplated his 
public engagements as “ working the work of God,” 
as the discharge of a service to which he was “ called,” 
—which was allotted to him from above,—which had 
in itself the Divine approbation, and made necessary 
for him Divine aid,—^that he was drawn to prayer in it 
as by a natural law: to him, there was that about his 
great public service, that made prayer equally appro¬ 
priate and necessary;—^that drew him to it as by the 
force of a sympathy, and impelled him, by considera¬ 
tions connected with success. Throughout life, as a 
part of his religion itself, in circumstances of sorrow 
and of my, when “ his heart was lifted up in the ways 
of the Lord,” or his spirit broken and crushed by 
disasters,—he prayed. The necessity to his soul of 
the ■ hallowed exercise, seemed to increase as his day 
declined. He found it to be strength in weakness, 
light in darkness, life in death. Through it, “ though 
the outward man perished, the inward man was re¬ 
newed day by day.” Like his divine Lord, as he drew 
near his last sufferings and was entering into them, 
he again and again prayed. “ Being in an agony he 
prayed more fervently.” He sometimes “ rose in the 
night,” and spent considerable time in this exercise; 
with earnest utterance, as he expressed it, “ praying 
hard.” Like Jacob wrestling with the angel at Pe- 
niel, till the day broke, and he passed onward naving 
obtained the blessing. 

“ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 

The Christian's native air 
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His watchword at the gates of death: 

He enters heaven by prayer.” 

Sir Fowell Buxton’s sjiirit and habit of prayer arose 
veiy much from the child-like simplicity of his reli¬ 
gion ; and from his power strongly to realize the ab¬ 
sent and the distant, and therefore the spiritual and 
invisible, which, as a natural attribute of his mind, 
became faith when inspired by piety. After he be¬ 
came fixed and happy in his persuasion of the en¬ 
joyment of the Divine favour through Christ, he never 
encouraged any perplexing doubts, or sufiered himself 
to be seduced into the region of theological difficulties. 
The fact is, he had not time for the study of theology 
as a science, though he neither wanted taste nor power 
for recondite speculation. He was religious ; he was 
not a theologian:—his inward life was religion in the 
heart far more than a body of divinity in the inteUect. 
The consequence was, that he prayed like a child, 
believed as a child, trusted as a child; he asked, ex¬ 
pecting an answer;—no more doubting that he would 
have one than an obedient and beloved boy preferring 
a request to his father’s power, or his mother’s love, 
for something which he knows they are ready to 
grant. He troubled not himself about the objections 
to prayer, arising from the perfections and purposes of 
God>, or to the possibility of a particular Providence 
and to special Divine interferences in reply to suppli¬ 
cation, arising from the fixed and gener^ laws of the 
Divine government. He, was taught to pray, by a 
faith higher than philosophy, and impelled to it by 
an instinct stronger than reasoning. A logic of the 
heart suffered not the logic of the schools to be heard; 
or for a moment listened to, if it were. His spiritual 
convictions partook of the nature of intuition. His 
inward eye was opened, and he saw. W here others 
groped and were m doubt, he “ handled” and “ felt,” 
an(f was a bright, cheerful child of the day. What he 
had to do, he considered, was not to explain to him¬ 
self, or to allow others to question, how God could 
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aid or answer; but to “ ask in faitb,” leaving the rest 
to Divine fidelity and Divine power. Hence, he wa'i 
'* careful for nothing, but, in everything, by prayer 
and supplication, he made his requests known unto 
God; and the peace of God, which passeth all under¬ 
standing, kept his heart and mind by Jesus Christ.” 
“ He was in the constant habit,” says his son, “ of 
communicating his cares to his heavenly Father.” 
“ Prayer,” said he himself, “ is throwing- up the heart 
to God continually. Hot always using words, but 
casting up the thoughts to Him. Everything leads me 
to prayer, and I always riND it abswebeb, both 
in little and great things." “ I often wonder at the 
slow progress I have made of late years in religion, 
but in this one respect I feel a difference ;—I see the 
hand of a directing Providence in the events of life, 
the lesser as well as the greater; and this is of great 
importance to me; for the belief that our actions, if 
attempted aright, are guided and directed by superior 
wisdom, is to me one of the greatest inducements to 
prayer: and' I do think that the little trials I have 
met with have materially contributed to produce with 
me a habit of prayer.” Sir Powell’s natural quahties 
of ipind and heart, which, disciplined by education 
and directed by principle, led to his power and activi¬ 
ty in work, were taken up by his religion, and, through 
the grace and Spirit 6f God, which we do not forget, 
and which he never forgot, did, spiritually, great and 
good service to himself. He was a thoroughly earnest 
man; had the simplicity and directness that charac¬ 
terize sound and vigorous'minds when absorbed and 
possessed by a ruling passion; he was capable of so 
realizing the sufferings of others as to look upon them, 
feel them, ache under them, and thus to regard no 
labour as onerous, and no cost or self-denial painful, 
by which, they might be mitigated. Nature was in all 
this, as well as grace j origin^ power as well as super- 
added and supernatural influences. But these quali¬ 
ties became ancillary to his own progress in spiritual 
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things; to his perception of the divine and his inter¬ 
course with God, even as they assisted him in his 
sympathy with humanity and his efforts for mankind. 
This is well put by his biographer, in the following 
suggestive and striking statement. “ Long before that 
period, to which he, at least, referred his first real ac- 
(^uaintance with the truths of Christianity, the pecu¬ 
liar features of his disposition had been cast in strong 
and permanent relief; and tlie religious acts of his 
mind are deeply stamped with the fashion of its native 
character. It possessed one element which beyond all 
others gave shape to the development of his religious 
principles. This was his power of realizing the con¬ 
ceptions of his mind and imagination with scarcely 
less force and vividness than that which realized ex¬ 
ternal objects. Thus he grasped the idea of a future 
state, not with a mere passive belief, but with a strong 
effective conviction, as a matter of fact of startling 
plainness, and which gave him to a remarkable degree 
a consciousness of the hollow vanity of all earthly 
pleasures and interests.” There is added to this, as 
accounting for his habit of prayer, and the direct and 
simple faith with which he prayed, the following state¬ 
ment :—“ But what chiefly marked his religious cha¬ 
racter, was the absolute child-like confidence with 
which he dung to the guiding hand of his heavenly 
Father, wherever his path might lie. There was, in 
fact, no event in his life which he did not attribute to 
his immediate direction.” Of this faith, prayer was 
the habitual utterance; and by this habitud utter¬ 
ance, faith itself was preserved in exercise and “ in¬ 
creased in might.” “ It took hold of God’s strength,” 
and reposed lovingly beneath his Fatherhood. That 
Gk»d and Father “ saw it in secret and rewarded it 
openly:”—“heard” it “in heaven,” and honoured it 
on earth! 

Such was our friend as a man of prayer. Now I 
really believe, 'if you young men will study the facts 
whicn make up this portrait, and look at the personal 
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embodiment of religion in this actual histoiy of a 
living man, it will do far more to defend you against 
sceptical and metaphysical difiS^culties about prayer, 
than "any reasoning addressed to the understanding; 
and far more to convince you of the truth and divinity 
. of our holy faith, than arguments and evidences of 
another kind. Let me entreat you to pray as an act 
of faith,—in obedience to Divine injunction and pro¬ 
mise,—as the appropriate expression of the religious 
instinct against which all objections are vain, however 
unanswerable,—instead of thinking that you must first 
meet satisfactorily infidel objections. You might as 
well imagine that, in natural things, an infant should 
abstain from the breast till it understands the subject 
of atmospheric pressure,—or you yourselves from 
food till you perfectly comprehend the process of nu¬ 
trition,—or every one of us from noble impulses of 
the heart till we consult the miserable scruples of the 
head. Spiritually, you may as well i^iagiue that you 
are to understand the Intuiite before you will wor¬ 
ship,—or expect God to give to you an “account of 
his matters” before you will obey. "Why, you need 
the mysterious to worship at aU. You cannot adore 
where you fuUy comprehend. Instead of thinking 
that “where mystery begins religion ends,” you 
should rather feel that without mystery there can 
actually be no religion at all. Not only, therefore, 
do not “ restrain prayer before God,” but “ stir up . 
yourselves to take hold of Him.” Depend upon it, 
that is true, in all ages, of devout men, which is stated 
respecting the ancient Church,—“ They caUed upon 
God, and He answeheb them.” Sir Fowell Buxton 

3 5d, with some of his intimate friends—^friends 
y as Christians and politicians—the solace and 
stren^h of social prayer. They met at the residence 
of one of them, near “ the house,” when the debates . 
permitted; took tea together; read a - portion of 
Scripture, and prayed. They then returned to their 
duties, with no feeling, rely upon it, diminished, that 
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was requisite ids them, in their worldly conflicts, “to 
quit themselves like men.” The follbwing fact, will 
appropriately conclude this particular:— 

After the conclusion of the American war of Inde¬ 
pendence, the delegates of the States assembled for 
the purpose of adjusting the constitution of the Ke- 
pubfic. After many days, during which little or no 
progress was made, and in which, elated by their vic¬ 
tory, and their then novel condition of independence, 
they forgot the acknowledgment which was due to 
Him who had led them to triumph;—in the midst 
of their perplexities, the celebrated Franklin,—a man 
but slightly imbued with the spirit of true Chris¬ 
tianity, but who had a profound philosophical rever¬ 
ence for God,—stood up in Coflgress, and gave ut¬ 
terance to the following remarkable language. Eefer- 
ring to the spirit of prayer that characterized them 
during the eight years’ conflict, and in which they 
had become remiss, he said — 

“ And have we now forgotten the powerful Friend ? 
Or do we imagine that we no longer need His assist¬ 
ance ? I have lived a long time; and the longer I 
live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth 
—that God govebns in the ayfaies or men ; and, 
if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without 
His aid ? "We have been assured, in the Sacred 
Writings, that, ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.’ T eiemly believe 
THIS ; and I also beHeva that, without his concurring 
aid, we shall succeed in this political buildmg no bet¬ 
ter than the builders of Babel: we shall be divided 
by our little partial- local interests,—our projects will 
be confounded,—and ourselves shall become a re¬ 
proach and a byword down to future ages; and, 
what is worse, mankind may hereafter,_ from this 
unfortunate instance, despair of establishing govern¬ 
ment by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, 
and conquest.” 

m 
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The historian records, that, fiom'this. moment, a 
spirit of Bobr^ty and judgment fell upon the dele¬ 
gates ; that forthwith, as if oil had been poured upon 
the waves, their deliberations became harmonious, and 
that, within a reasonable space, they completed the 
constitution. 

3. The third particular was, to explain the manner 
in which the religious life demonstrated itseK in Sir 
Fowell Buxton. I feel, however, it will be necessary 
to do very tittle here; as much that has been said 
partakes obviously of a twofold character. Many of 
those things by which his religion was advanced 
were, at the same time, things by which it was shown. 
One or two points may be glanced at for a moment. 

To those who knew him best, the religious life must 
have appeared as the spirit and spring of the worldly 
life;—that which gave vigour to its movements, eleva¬ 
tion to its aims, sanctity to its -motives. The whole 
phenomena that appeared in the outward man must 
have been a revelation, to those who understood it, of 
his inward being; not merely of natural strength, of 
mental vigour, of moral sympathies—^but of all, ani¬ 
mated and purified by rebgious faith. We can often 
only look oh ■“ the outward appearance,” and can know 
nothing more of a man. We have no means of judg¬ 
ing beyond what we see. We may discern in it 
virtue,—but those who can look deeper may see that 
it springs from a Divine source, and is alive with a 
spirit that makes it holiness. It was thus that Sir 
Dowell Buxton would appear to some. When he 
seemed to the world only to be humane, benevolent, 
patriotic, he might be known to be influenced by those 
feelings which made all these things religious. “ He 
that in these things serveth Christ, is acceptable to God 
and approved of men.” It is possible for these two 
results to be separated. In &e thoroughly Chris¬ 
tian man they are combined. He may be “ approved 
of men,” because of the act—^the outward form; he 
is “acceptable to God,” because of the motive—the 
«st 
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inward principle: fat, in such a case, the outward 
form is the embodiment and clothing the principle. 
In BO far, therefore, as all that our friend did, had in it 
any intensehess, purity, or force, which it could not 
have had without his religion, so far his worldlylife was 
a constant utterance and incarnation of the Divine. 

As to more specifically religious acts. There is 
his conduct during the illiiess of his two brothers, and 
the sentiments to which he gives indulgence and ex¬ 
pression at their death. There is his deportment 
when visited with domestic calamity, the successive 
removal, in a very short period, of four children. There 
is the hue of his familiar letters ;—there is the tone of 
his correspondence with his friends;—there is the re¬ 
ligious solicitude he expresses towards some—the en¬ 
couragement administered to others,—here there is 
reproof, there persuasion. Then, there was the main¬ 
tenance of family prayer. The service was conducted 
neither as a form, nor with a form ;—^though, with the 
latter, there may be as much piety in the duty as 
without it. StiU, his mode of conducting it showed 
the strength and maturity of his, for it impressed ob¬ 
servers with a deep conviction of his earnestness and 
faith. Still further, there were his Sunday evening 
services when in the country: his having his haU or 
parlour thrown open to the neighbours,—^the viU^- 
ers being invited to attend the worship),—his reatog 
the Scriptures, and, by a plain familiar exposition, 
“causing the people to understand the meaning.” 
This might not be very regul^;—^it might not be 
canonical;—it might not even be legal:—for church¬ 
men in this rdspect have not the same liberty with 
dissenters; but such' thoughts never troubled Sir 
Fowell Burton. He believed that any one who under¬ 
stood Christianity might teach it to others who knew 
it not; that his capacity and' position conferred abi¬ 
lity and gave influence which he might exercise and 
use for God; that, in what he did, he was only acting 
out his principles and his professions; and that il. in 
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doing 80 , lie was out of harmon^ with anything on 
earth,—with political enactments or ecclesiastical law 
—^he was in harmony with a higher system of obliga¬ 
tion aaid duly than either;—^wath the mind of God, 
with the Divine government, and with the spirit and 
order of that “ holy chusch,” of which all true be¬ 
lievers consist, which has its members in every de¬ 
nomination, and is thus spread “throughout all the 
world.” He was in harmony with Him who rebuked 
his apostles for forbidding one to cast out devUs who 
“followed not with them” —^who himself preached to 
the poor, though some rudely asked for his authority; 
—and “ of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” These Sunday evening services were but 
another expression of that spirit which dispWed itself 
in the support and advocacy of Bible and Missionary 
Societies; which prompted him laboriously to master 
their reports, that he might intelligently take part in 
their anniversaries; and that led him to identify him¬ 
self with the constitution and actings of the “ City 
Mission,” as, for many years, its treasurer and chair¬ 
man. In the same way, all his kindness, benevolence, 
philanthropy; his cheerfulness, tenderness, and truth; 
the sympathizing heart, the reheving hand; his moral 
principles and social amenities ; the substantial mate¬ 
rials and the minute adornments of the structure of 
his character; were aU things by which, and through 
which, the light that was in him shone forth, or m 
which there was th^ Divine element as well as the 
natural f gracious communications—as well as dispo¬ 
sition, culture, and habit. 

4. The last thing we proposed to advert to was, to 
inquire—and well we may, perhaps, after the repre¬ 
sentations we have gathered and given—whether 
there was anything about Sir Bow^ Buxton, and 
what, inconsistent with the religious prdfessions he 
made in his lifetime, or with the chajracter of the 
documents published since his death ?' 

Two or three times Sir Fowell Buxton was blamed 
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in respect to liis public life; but there was nothing in 
the accusations that would materially affect our present 
inquiry. He was blamed for acced^g to the pompensa- 
tion and apprenticeship clauses of the Slavery Eman¬ 
cipation Act. I can only say, without going into rea¬ 
sons, that I conceive he did what not only admitted 
of defence but of justification. I think he was right. 
He was greatly censured for being, as it was thought, 
behind a more advanced section of abolitionists, in 
not sympathizing with them, and trying to put an 
end to the apprenticeship before it would legally ex¬ 
pire. To this, it may be replied,—he was open to 
evidence, though he stood firm, at first, to the bargain 
the nation had made with the colonies; that he lis¬ 
tened and read—admitted the force of the represen¬ 
tations made—and aided his accusers to achieve sue-, 
cess. With respect to the Niger Expedition, it is 
enough to say, it was a great misfortune, but not a 
fiiult. 

I know not that it is necessary to notice the 
charge against him of unsound churchmanship; for 
even those that made it, would hardly, I suppose, 
consider that it went to the root of his religion, and 
made that unsound. There is a great lesson, indeed, 
conveyed to us poor mortals, both in the fact that 
Buxton was abused for his opinion’ and vote on the 
Irish Church question, and by the circumstance of 
one of his fnends labouring to establish his Church- 
of-Englandism, or to excuse and account for its defi¬ 
ciencies. When our friend differed from some of his 
own, on a church question, the cry was, “ Buxton cuts 
me to the heart; T never read such hollow, weak, 
flashy, unsatisfactory speeches in my life.” “And 
this,” says Buxton himself, “but represents the 
general impression among the Evangehcals.” It is 
very sad that we cannot differ from one another 
without anger;—or that my brother cannot take a 
position different from mine, without immediately 
losing, in my eyes, all the abiliiy ,I used to admire in 
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him. It is like the case of one of my coUcagnes io 
this lecture, who was not long ago regarded as dis¬ 
tinguished both by#alents and worth; but who, hav¬ 
ing acknowledged that he sees differently from his 
friends, and, to be consistent, acts on that perception, 
is now ^oken of, in many quarters, as if he had nei¬ 
ther virtue nor parts. It is very hard to accord to 
others the liberty we claim; and exceedingly so, if 
they exercise that liberty in such a way as would im¬ 
pose on us disagreeable duties. It is the same every¬ 
where,—among all parties, and in all men. It is 
human nature with its self-love offended and hurt, 
and reluctant to the task of forgiving, justifying, or 
refuting the offender. As to Sir Powell Buxton, be 
was something far greater than either good Church- 
pian or good Dissenter,—he was a ooon mak, —a 
loving, liberal, large-hearted, thorough Christian man, 
—a noble, simple, true man. He loved the Church 
of England, no question about it;—admired her Li¬ 
turgy and enjoyed her services, as I do,—and perhaps 
believed in the allowableness of her episcopal consti¬ 
tution. But he looked at the principles in which all 
the good agree, rather than to the things in which 
churches differ. He was far more affected by true 
work, by whomsoever done, than by modes and forms; 
in fact, he had a good deal of the Quaker in some of 
•his preferences, and could not possibly care for or 
sympathize with much of “the mint, anise, and 
cumin,” which is as sacred in the eyes of some as 
the dust of Jerusalem was dear to the Jew. He 
hears a .clergyman preach a good sermon, “ it would 
not have disgraced,” he says, “ Goat Lane ,”—that was 
the Quaker’s Meeting at Norwich. “ I have heard,” 
he continues, “ those there, that would not have dis¬ 
graced a cathedral.” Some of them, I dare say, from 
his “sweet sister” Priscilla Gurney. After giving 
an account of what he calls “ a remarkably comfort¬ 
able Sunday,” spent well in private, happily in public, 
with one of Mr. Pratt’s best sermons, and a delight-. 
m 
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ful communion service, he thus concludes:—“You 
will hardly believe that I had a kind of longing for 
Norwich Meeting. In the shapemf religious service, 
a Friends’ meeting house, with Joseph and PrisciUa 
for teachers, is the most congenial to my mind;— 
more so, I think, than anything else.” “For orna¬ 
ment, for display of wealth, for music,” he writes 
from Rome, “ for, in short, a scene, to one on St. 
Peteb’s CAtHEDEAE against the Friends’ meeting 
house at Plaistowfor worship in spirit and in 
truth, ffty to one on Plaistow Meeting against St. 
Peter’s and all its glories.” The liberality for which 
some would apologize, is to me the proof of a genial 
nature and of good Christianity-ship ;—of a sound 
understanding, a sound heart, and a sound creed. 

I am not sure whether 1 ought to notice the tee¬ 
total objection. His business as a brewer is thought 
to be against him. No Christian, it is supposed, 
could continue in such a trade. As 1 do not myself 
consider the tee-total theory true, nor its practices 
binding,—though I acknowledge and rejoice in the 
good it has wrought,—I can, of course, believe in the 
lawfulness of Sir FoweU Buxton’s business. Every 
thing lawful can be defended: I could defend, there¬ 
fore, his making porter, just as I could defend his 
|foing into parliament. At the same time, I am will- 
y]g to concede, that such very large concerns have 
their temptations; that they may involve such a ne¬ 
cessity for the possession and maintenance of so much 
public-house property, as’ can hardly bo a happy sub¬ 
ject of contemplation; that they are symptoms of a 
state of society, and may possibly operate as encou¬ 
ragements to it, which one would willingly see im¬ 
proved ;—and—in short—that they, and nothing like 
them, will exist in the millennium. Still, while ad¬ 
mitting all this, I do believe that Sir Fowell Buxton 
would not willingly have supported a system which 
was worked in any way inconsistent with public 
morals. Besides, one who entered into the business 
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forty years ago, before tee-totalism was ever heard of, 
is not to bo judged by the state of the public mind 
now,—certainly not fey that of only a part of the public. 
“Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth.” This blessedness, unques¬ 
tionably, was our friend’s. 

The onlj' thing which I have heard of lately, as 
particularly scandalizing some parties, is Sir Fowell 
Buxton’s fondness for shooting. They cannot rinder- 
staud it. There is a mystery in the thing. The idea 
of a man ha^dng family worship, reading the Bible, 
and then going out with the gun!. Still more, that 
he should write down, with the same pen, an account 
of his shooting into the sky against-the.birds, and 
then something about his soul soaring above it by 
faith and prayer! It is strange—suspicious—inex¬ 
plicable ! They cannot make it out. I really believe 
that many good and pious people are seriously dis¬ 
tressed by the +.hoPtdit oi t.as matter; while others, 
who dislike an Evangelical, or ablior a Whig, make 
themselves merry, or pretend to be serionr, over 
Biixton’s incousis’ mcy. Had h- only happened to 
have been simply orthodox, or a “ high and dry,” and 
on the right side, —he might have passed for “ a pil¬ 
lar,” or a “ buttress,” of the good old sort, if he had 
not had more religion in the whole of his gr“at big 
bo^ than he really had in his little finger. 

The fact, in my honest opinion, is neither more nor 
less than this:—Sir Eowell Buxton was rather too 
keen a spi Hsman; he was devoted to shooting to 
something like excess. He admitted and lamented 
it, I think. I don’t quite like his feeding the phea¬ 
sants out of the wiadow,—petting the creatures he 
intended to fire at;—thou^ perhaps, this is more 
sentimentalism than philosophy, or may be indicative 
of my innocence in respect to the gun. Howevm-, 
admitting all this, the explanation and defence of Sir 
Eowell Bqxton I rest on this fact:—^he was never a 
vicious man; he was never drawn away by any field. 

4S8 
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>mpaiiions into a debauch. Had he, at any time, 
ink into low and sensual habits,—especially if these 
luld have been traced to his shooting associates,— 
len, when he was met by Hod’s grace, and, as he 
ould in that case have been, suddenly converted, he 
ould never have touched a gun more;—he would 
ave regarded it as the means of his fall,—he would 
ave hated it as the memorial of his disgrace. But 
e had no such feelings. Shooting, with him, had 
ever been anything but an innocent recreation. It 
I not an immorality in itself. Nobody can honestly 
w a resemblance between Buxton writing in his 
yumal after shooting, and Boeliester doing so when 
lotting to govern James by a harlot !* Shooting had 
raced Buxton when a Loy;—had kept him out of 
lischief, perhaps, when a lad;—gave him health and 
?croation as a man ; — reanimated his jaded and 
■orn-out system as a mein'oor of p.arliament, when 
aak and wasted W’ith the toils of a session. Had it 
een ever associated with imii.orality, it would have 
cen abandoned when a change took place in his cha- 
aetor ; but that ehangt. was really yradual ,—it was 
re .vth and dcwelopiuei't, progress and advance, ra- 
hor than turning round ;—and hence his continuance 
. the .se of an exercise wdiich he had no painful rea¬ 
lms lor abandoning. Depend upon it, some Chris- 
ians shun things thi t others can approach, because, 
1 the one case, there is the painftd recollection of 
erversion and abuse; and, in the other, there is no- 
bing but the innocent and rational use of an allow- 
ble liberty or a defensible indulgence. I would not 
rillingly low'er the standard of Christian conduct. I 
hink the more a man is above an excessive or enslav- 
ag attachment to shooting, or boating, or anything 
Ise, so mueh the better; but I also think, that there 
3 a great lesson for the young in the fact, that w'hile 
’to the pure aU things are pure,” “ to them that ar*- 

* See “ Macaulay’s History of England, Vol. W- PP* fd, 74- 
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defiled there is nothing pure.” He who has preserved 
himself “unspotted—who has lived without darken¬ 
ing the recollections of memory or poisoning the 
springs of thoughtwho has been “ kept from the 
pollutions that are in the world through lust—who 
has not forfeited his right to look round him with a 
sparkling ej^e and “a merry heart;”—such an one, 
however spiritual he may become, will always regard 
with candour and love the conduct of others, and will 
feel, too, that his religious growth requires but little 
to be positively abandoned in his own. Eeligion ia the 
enemy of no pleasure consistent with innocence. 

IV. 

Such was Sir Fowell Buxton,—in his constitution 
and character, his labours and his fortune, his life and 
death:—such was he by nature, by circumstances, by 
self-culture, and by the grace- of God. There he 
stands— a stubt foe tounu men. Although I am 
well aware that I have left many things unsaid which 
might have been advanced, and that would have added, 
here and there, something of grace or beauty to the 
picture; yet, as I have laboured to give you a full 
view of ajl that was essential to the completeness of 
the subject, so, I hope, I have on the whole done so. 
What a pure, manly, useful, noble life has passed be¬ 
fore you 1 How much in the character of the man to 
awaken admiration, to inspire respect, to attract love, 
to encourage effort, and to prompt to imitation! Only 
compare such a life as Sir Powell Buxton’s with other 
forms of life that will occur to you,—or the elements 
and spirit of his character—its strength and depth, 
its humanity and religiousness,—with that of some 
whom you may have known, or of whom you have 
heard or read. 1 make no claim for Sir Powell Bux¬ 
ton of extraordinary genius, or even of splendid ta¬ 
lents.. I do claim for him, however, what is better 
than either, and more valuable than both or all. I 
sum up my conception of him.—in the language of 
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the Book he so much loved, and in words which honour 
the Source of “ every good and perfect gift— “ God 
gave unto him the spirit of towee, and of love, and 
of A SOUND MIND.” I know no statement that more 
accurately comprehends and conveys what our friepd 
was. Take him as such, and compare him with any 
one you like—distinguished ot undistinguished—of 
the sons of men: his friends can calmly abide the issue. 
Contrasts, however, occur to us of many sorts; and 
some of them very affecting. 

'Qne of the finest specimens I know, of virtue without 
piety, is presented in the “ Life of the late Sir Samuel 
llomilly.” The book is exceedingly interesting, and the 
character of Sir Samuel comes out in many aspects 
of goodness and beauty. But, to a religious mind,— 
to one especially imbued with the spirit of evangelical 
belief and of earnest devotion,—it is one of the most 
melancholy books, and the picture of its accomplished 
subject one of the saddest sights, I know. Komilly 
and Buxton both rose into distinction through inhe¬ 
rent force of character, and alike rose, we might almost 
say, from the city; they both were members of par¬ 
liament,—both gave their attention to some subjects 
in common,—both were made baronets; each had 
his Life written by his son,—and the character of each 
has much resemblance, in some of its solid excellen¬ 
cies, to the other. But there is not the slightest in¬ 
dication of piety, according to our views of it, in 
•Eomilly’s “ Lif^” from beginning to end. He never 
prayed —properly speaking; for he had views which 
made him imagine it was wrong or unnecessary to ask 
anything “from above.” The nearest approach to 
prayer that appears, is a paper containing a sort of 
philosophical address to God;—grateful, indeed, but 
as emphatically heathen as if no gospel had ever been 
revealed. How different the volume before us! One 
of its most remarkable features is the quantity of 
it, indicative of Buxton’s devout “walking with 
God” while continually busy with the world and men. 
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Eomilly and Buxton both married, though at different 
ages, those -who'fiUed them with supreme satisfaction. 
By the loss of his wife, the mind of the one was so 
overturned, that he fell, a few days afterwards, by his 
own hand. The other had not to pass through the 
same sorrow;—but ho had deep afttictions, under 
which hid faith sustained him, and there is no doubt 
that if he had been called to the greatest allotted to 
man, he would have been able to say, though not with¬ 
out anguish and tears,—“ The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it ?” 

Look at Sheridan, again. How poor the man of wit 
and genius appears, in comparison with our plodding, 
uninspired Sir Fowell! How wretchedly low, the 
careless, reckless, impulsive creature, seen by the side 
of the man of prudence, of worth, of piety,—the man 
who had no respect for anything that would contra¬ 
vene DUTY—no notion of .great parts or true manhood 
separate from God! Sheridan laboured to be brilliant 
—Buxton to be substantial. The one often spoke for 
immediate effect—the other always to secure a valua¬ 
ble end; the one thought of fame—the other of use¬ 
fulness ; the one was willing to be admired—the other 
wished to be understood; the one had no great aim 
in life, no grand moral object,—the other was pos¬ 
sessed by passions and end's that elevated and digni¬ 
fied him; the one left no memorial in any thing done 
—the other achieved much that he attempted. Poor 
Sheridan! a man feeble in principle, extravagant, ■ 
careless, selfish; one whom nobody could help, and 
who would not help himself; who was praised for his 
powers, admired for occasional great efforts, and for 
some light literary productions—but who did nothing 
approaching to what labour and morals might have 
helped him to accomplish. He progressively descend¬ 
ed, lower and lower, in his tastes and habits,—went 
on, without respect and without sympathy, till, at- 
last, he sunk into the grave a shadow and a wreck, 
leaving many to mourn—many to pity,—but none who 
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really lionoured him while living, or who could vene¬ 
rate or enshrine his memory when dead. How oppo¬ 
site to all this the character before you! 

It would be easy to dwell upon other instances. 
Contrast, for instance, Buxton’s life with that of one 
of mere refinement, literature, show, voluptuousness, 
—like that of Beclrford of Fonthill. How poor the 
man o^taste and extravagance, beside an individual 
whose career embodied the poetry of utility —^utility 
in its highest and best sense ;—the poetry of all that 
is ^igat and sterling, bold and bright, in. the purest 
morals, the most manifest unselfishness, toil for the 
benefit of others—service and sympathy wherever 
needed! Beautiful thoughts, beautiful words, style 
of composition, style of life, pomp, magnificence, and 
so on,—these things are aU very well; but it is better 
to be a great book than to write one,—to live and act 
a poem, than to compose it. It is a fine thing for a 
man’s life to be a true epic. Great pursuits and high 
purposes constituting the idea; moral conflicts, the 
battles and victories ; good deeds, the sounding lines; 
the sweet rhythm, the flowing harmonies of a pure 
conscience; and the poetical justice seen in the end, 
the glorious working out of God’s etemal laws in 
favour of all who serve him loyally. What miserable 
moral composition some of your fine authors and great 
poets themselves are ! What doggerel in comparison 
with the glorious psalm of a good man’s life! 

How ditferent, again, and how superior, Buxton’s 
course to that of a weak-headed, soft-hearted, benevo¬ 
lent enthusiast! One whose own habits may not 
be bad, but who has spent his life in the dissemi¬ 
nation of principles,—under the idea of benefiting 
the world!—which corrupt and debase wherever 
they prevail. A man who has spent a fortune in 
Utopian plans for remodelling society, — who be¬ 
lieves himself in possession of just the thing that 
all the nations of the world want,—^who has tried 
to explain it to many, but who has got few to believe 
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aJid fewer to understand, him. A man who, so far 
as his views have had any effect, has done nothing 
but mischief, and given rise to nothing hut dis¬ 
order; and who yet clings to the idea that, if he 
could only got society to reconstruct itself, to give up 
religion, to abandon certain social monopolies that lie 
at the basis of domestic life, pull down all towns and 
cities, and arrange itself according to the Mttem of 
some ideal parallelograms—all would be well; nothing 
could hinder the dawn of the millenium! How much 
better for Buxton, that he possessed the spirit“ a 
tound mind! ” How much wiser he, to spend his life 
in aiming at possibilities; and how happy for him at 
last, to feel that he had not lived and laboured in 
vain 

What a contrast is Buxton to others of his con¬ 
temporaries ! A Banker in Berners Street finds him¬ 
self in difficulties, and commences a course of fraud 
and forgery to keep up the credit of the house.. At 
all hazards he will retain his place in society, and 
have, at least, the outward seeming of a gentleman,— 
though he is pursuing, all the time, a life of deceit and 
falsehood, and appropriating the property of others as 
his own. As might be expected, personal habits are as 
irregular as the social are criminal. He lives, without 
knowing the blessedness of a home; a husband with¬ 
out the rites of the church,—a father without the 
sanctities of the relation. At length, early on a dark, 
damp November mommg, a continual low murmur¬ 
ing sound is heard increasing in the thoroughfares of 
the city. Before the dark abode of punishment and 
crime, men are busy erecting the apparatus of death. 
TeUow flashes from various torches flickering against 
it, render it dimly visible to the eye, while the hoEow 
BoimdB of the workman’s hammer fall like heavy 
strokes upon the heart. At length it is day; thou¬ 
sands upon thousands are discovered—the packed filth 
and refiise of the metropoEs —waiting to see a gentleman 
hanged ! There he is! Beautifully dressed; elegant in 
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figure ; Ms hair, slightly touched by time, moving in 
the wind; he has all the appearance of being bonx to 
move in cultivated society, and to find his equals there. 
But he is hebe. And now,—see,— he is left by every 
indimdual having the aspect of one of his own class: 
He has brought himself to the level of the wretched 
dregs and offscouring of all things, who seem to hold 
him as tjj^eir associate, and to hail him as one identi¬ 
fied with themselves! What a terrible price to have 
to pay for the past! There is notMng in the universe 
80 e^jipnsive as bin. Moral courage, true power, prin¬ 
ciple, religion, would not only have kept the man from 
sinking into the criminal, but might have raised Tiim 
high into usefulness and honour. The Banker might 
have equalled the Brewer, if, like him, he had pxxr- 
posed, and worked, and believed, and prayed. 

WTiat a contrast such a life as the one before us, to 
that of the man who lives for notMng but to grub on, 
get money, hoard, and leave it! And how such peo¬ 
ple sometimes leave it!—causing the world to won¬ 
der, first at the enormous amount of their wealth, and 
then at the folly or vanity—the meanness or injus¬ 
tice—of its testamentary distribution. There was 
»xn old tradesman whom I knew by sight, and whom 
Buxton, I dare say, knew. He accumulated much. 
Every Sunday morning he used to ride out into the 
country, walk about a little on Olapham Common, 
and return to dinner. 1 used to meet him regu¬ 
larly. It was but a poor form of life his; notMng 
divme about it; He was a social, genial man, too, 
in his way—but had no idea but that of getting 
money; not much faith, I fear; in anything beyond 
that,—and the “great fact,” indeed, of the unseen, 
but not unfelt, reality—^the stomach! He married 
Ms cook; died very rich; arid left some thousands to 
Ms Company “to make themselves comfortable!” 
What an idea of the end for which man was bom! 
This man and Buxton seem like beings of a different 
species—yet were they ahke; living at the same 
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time; inhabiting the same city; within the sound of 
the same gospel, and capable of the same divine life. 

"What a contrast between Buxton’s life and that of 
the man of passion and pleasure! In the second se¬ 
ries of Howitt’s “ Visits to Eemarkable Places” you 
will find an account of the dying words of Sir Francis 
Delaval, lamenting a useless, frivolous, dissipated life; 
and urging on the attention of Mr. Edgewortljthe im¬ 
portance of so living as to be pure and happy in him¬ 
self, and advising him to seek to be “ useful to man¬ 
kind.” Buxton was all this ; hut he was more, k'i we 
have repeatedly said, his outward, useful, beneficent 
course—his eminent moral virtues, were all sustained 
and purified by the impulses of a renewed nature and 
the principles of a divine life. Lord Chesterfield says, 
that the world, and men of the world, are all like a 
painted and illuminated theatre—^very dazzling and 
splendid in appearance, but not bearing to be exa¬ 
mined, or fit to be looked at in respect to the secret 
sources of illusion. “ I,” said he, “ have been on the 
other side of the scenes. I know what lies beneath 
and behind. Beautiful to appearance the world and 
men, as to the outside show of life,—but—^to see, as I 
have seen, the ropes and pulleys of the stage; to have 
to smell the smouldering tallow candles ; and to ^e an¬ 
noyed with the oils and paints used for getting up the 
deceit,—it is enough to sicken us Svith the thought ot 
the hollowness of Si things.” Now, the veij reverse 
of all this, is the case here ; and, in spite of infirmity, 
with eveiy true and holy man. Bukton was like a 
time-piece that, in its outward movements, visibly goes 
in harmony with the sun; the reMlarity and truth of 
whose index is accounted for when we examine its 
works, and see, as Chesterfield says, what is “ beneath 
and behind.” We find, in the first place, all the 
wheels well made, and of good material; and we find, 
in the second, that the central spring, whence issue 
motion and power to every part, rests upon a diamond 
and is incapable of disturbance 1 In the case of a 
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man of soiind imderstanding and sanctified afiections 
the analogy is complete. The outward is correct j— 
the works underneath, of head and heart, are strong 
and good;—but the basis and source of all activity, 
—the grand preserver of visible order,—Is the Divine 
principle in the centre of being ; tiie life of God in 
THE SOUL OF MAN. 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Study the subject that has boon presented to you; 
mutate upon it; pray over it; and strive to be like 
it. In many things you may. 1 know the objection 
which some of you are ready to offer. You would 
say, “ It is all very well talking; but,—give us the 
position, the opportunities, and the chances of Bus- 
ton, and we will bo something too. Wliat can be 
done by young men without an opening, without a 
start, without connexions, without capital, without 
society;—worn out by unrelieved tod, and ready, 
therefore, to find solace in excitement, and tempted 
to take recreation on the sabbath ?” Wed, I make 
aUowance for the difference of position. Sir Bowed 
Buxton was in *more favoured circumstances than 
many of you; stid, as I told you before, you may be 
benefited by the principles involved in any example, 
however different the individual from yourselves in 
rank. You have much to struggle with. The isola¬ 
tion in which many of you are placed, residing by 
yourselves in large estabdsbments like so many mo¬ 
nastic institutions, is not good for you;—it may be 
iiTifH.vniim.b1e to happiness, to morals, to manners, to 
religion. I hope, however, that with respect to some 
of these things, there is a process of improvement 
going on. The Eaely Closjng movement is ad¬ 
vancing, and is gaining strength as it proceeds. Some 
wholesale houses are even beginning to give the Sa¬ 
turday afternoon in addition to the evening hours. 
If this becomes general—^and I know not why Lon¬ 
don should be behind Manchester—there wid be no 
conceivable excuse for Sunday recreations. Th^in- 
H H 
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fluenoe of a society like this may be expected, also, 
gradually to produce an effect on your employers; 
and, where such things are not, to lead to libraries, 
and reading rooms, and conveniences for retirement, 
that you may have, in their establishments, the’means 
of happy and useful home-occupation, and opportu¬ 
nity for private reflection and thought. But suppose 
the worst. Put every thing in the most unfavour¬ 
able light, and, when the worst is realized, it just 
comes to this, that there is the greater need toTjmuT 
carefully attending to those very things whieh^avo 
been set before you,—for cultivating the natural 
virtue of resolute determination,—and seeking the 
Divine g^s of an inward life. None of you may be 
Buxtons in the actual form of your outward course ^— 
but all of you may, in yovr principles and character. 
By studying him as a model, you may even come to 
surpass him; for, your circumstances may be such »is 
to make the difference all in your favour, supposing 
you should approach to anything like what he was. 

I have known many cases in which there have been, 
in their degree, in young men of your class, essen¬ 
tially the same sort of experience aid history as that 
we have been going through to-night. A young lad 
has come from a town in Yorkshire, or a village 
in Sussex—like Buxton from Devonsldro, with its 
beautiful scenei^ and spreading sea; or, like others, 
from the land of the lake and the heather,—from the 
fresh breezes of moor and mountain,—and he has 
been set down, solitary and inexperienced, in the 
midst of the crowds and warehouses of the city. 1 
"have known such in imminent peril from the influence 
of his first associates; but good-sense, self-respect, 
ambition to rise,—^the Christian friend, the Bible, and 
tbe church,—^have combined in their influences to pre¬ 
serve or to restore, to raise to respectability and to 
sanctify by religion. I have known the Aldersgate 
Institution do for some, what Dublin University did 
for Buxton. Habits of self-improvement have been 
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formed, which have been favourable to character, to 
advancement in society, and success in life. An Eas¬ 
ter visit to a friend’s fomily in the country, or contact 
with bis sister or cousin in town, has brought, per¬ 
haps, to bear on manly force the influence at once of 
intelligence and piety. New motives have arisen for 
action—a higher influence been infused into the char 
racter. Then there has been the opening presented, 
—^and the attempt made,—and the beginning, and 
tl>3 rise, and the determined perseverance, and the 
steaSy advance, till the man has felt his position 
established, and found his place among the traders 
and merchants of the land. All this while, I have 
known going on mental processes connected with 
religion, which have been opening the intellect to 
truth, drawing the heart to G-od, and fitting the man 
for the associations and duties of a church-me in con¬ 
nexion with his manly battle in the world. 

Men talk about heroes and the heroic element;— 
there is abhndant room for the display of the latter 
in many positions of obscure, city-life,—and many of 
the former have lived and worked nobly, though un¬ 
known. The noblest biographies are not always writ¬ 
ten. There have been OTeat, heroic men, who have 
toiled on in their daily duties; and sufibred, and sa¬ 
crificed, and kept their integrity; and served God, 
and helped their connexions, and got on themselves; 
who have displayed in all this, qualities of character, 
—of mind, courage, goodness,—^that would have ho¬ 
noured a bishop, a general, or a judge. The world 
once saw your “ hero” in nothing but the strong, stal¬ 
wart, fighting man;—and it has not quite got above 
that yet. How the Devil must chuckle at his success, 
when he gets a fellow to think himself something 
wonderful, because he can dress in scarlet or blue, 
and have a sword by his side and a feather in his hat; 
—and when he says to him, (and the poor fool believes 
it,) “ Tour hands are far too delicate to be soiled by 
the dirt of the counter and the shop:”—and then 
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whispers to himself, “Keep them for blood—human 
blood ! ” Fifty to one—as Buxton says of Plaistow 
and the Pope—^fifty to one on the great unknown — 
on Brown, Smith, and Jones—on any one of them, 
against Cmsar and Napoleon. Wood Street against 
Waterloo, the world over. 

The lesson of this lecture is to help you all, in the 
highest moral sense, to be strong and resolute men; 
—^pure, devout. God-fearing men. To stimulate^you 
to aim at getting bn in life ; to encourage you - tb try 
to rise in the world;—^and to remind you that, for 
this, energy and character are of far more import¬ 
ance than opportunity or luck. Energy will create 
the one,—character xs the best form of the other. 
Above we -wish to teach you, that whatever be 
the turn your fortunes may take,— that piety, prayer, 
and faith,— that holy converse with God,—which 
were the brightest parts of the picture you have 
seen, and the best possession of the man who sat for 
it,—may be yours. The source whence Sir Powell 
Buxton drew his strength, is open for you;—^the 
Saviour that died for him, is yours;—^the gospel 
that he believed, is as much your property as it 
was his;—and prayer can do as much for you as.it 
did for him. I take my leave of you with hearty 
good wishes; pjmying that the present Xoung Men 
of London may nobly determine, by God’s help, to 
be what some Young Men of London have been be= 
fore them. 
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